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VOLTAIRE. 


By THE EDITOR. 


[The following article is the first of a series of lectures on “Champions of Unbelief,” now 
being delivered in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle (Paulist Fathers), New York City, by 
the Editor of Tue CarHotic Wortp. The other lectures, which will appear in successive issues 
of the magazine, will be on Edward Gibbon, Tom Paine, Bob Ingersoll, and “To Believe or 


Not To Believe?’’) 


OU unfortunate youth!” said 
Father Le Jay to Francois 
Marie Arouet, “you will become the 
corypheus of all the Deists in 
France.” Prophecies of pedagogues 
concerning bad boys “aft gang a- 


| gley,” but in this instance, the 
prophecy was superabundantly ful- 
| filled. For that little devil of a 
| Francois (who later renamed him- 
_ self Voltaire) became the standard 
| bearer, not only of the Deists, but 
of all unbelievers, and not only in 
France, but in all the world. 
_ Ferdinand Brunetiére summa- 
3 Tizes the importance of Voltaire in 
| &sentence: “He became the man of 
' his century, the apostle of tol- 
' ance, the trumpet of incredulity.” 
| To be the man of that century is— 
for good or for evil—no small dis- 


tinction. For “there were giants in 
those days.” The eighteenth cen- 
tury was the age of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, of Locke and Hume and Kant, 
of Pope and Gibbon and Edmund 
Burke, of Buffon and Montesquieu, 
of D’Alembert and Diderot, of Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, of Frederick 
the Great, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Franklin, of John Wes- 
ley and Goethe;—a miscellaneous 
group, indeed, but with the apostles 
of unbelief predominating. Indeed, 
the eighteenth century is remem- 
bered as that in which practical 
Christianity reached its lowest ebb, 
and unorthodoxy, of every sort, rose 
highest. And, as Victor Hugo says, 
“to name Voltaire is to characterize 
the whole eighteenth century.” 

To devout and simple Christians, 
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Voltaire is not only the worst of 
men in a very wicked age, but a 
kind of Beelzebub, or Mephistoph- 
eles. His genius is of the satan- 
ical sort. He had almost every bad 
quality. Though he held himself 
to be a crusader for right and lib- 
erty, he frequented habitually the 
most licentious court in Europe. He, 
a professed pacifist, was the boon 
companion of the most unscrupu- 
lous militarist of the age, Frederick 
the Great, and lived as a guest for 
years at Potsdam, in a palace sur- 
rounded by 150,000 Prussian sol- 
diers, neither making any protest 
to his bellicose friend, the King, 
nor, apparently, seeing the incon- 
gruity of his own position. Even 


when Frederick, acting solely upon 
his own volition, invaded the do- 
main of Maria Theresa and precip- 
itated a war that lasted—on and 
off—for twenty years, Voltaire was 
silent, and, as far as we know, ac- 


quiescent. 

He was also treacherous. Exiled 
from Paris, and finding refuge in 
Berlin, under Frederick’s roof, he 
curried favor with the Premier of 
France by offering to spy upon the 
Prussian King, for payment. He 
was untruthful. Brunetiére says, 
“Nobody in the whole world ever 
lied like Voltaire.” His lies were 
cowardly: he consistently denied 
the authorship of many of his 
works, fearing the consequence of 
acknowledging them. His lies were 
likewise malicious: he imputed the 
authorship of his most radical 
pamphlets to others whom he 
named, even though he knew there 
was danger that those others would 
be burned at the stake, or hanged. 
He, the champion of justice, made 
friends with the tyrannical Czarina, 
Catherine II. of Russia. Even after 
she had murdered her husband, the 
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Czar, Voltaire wrote letters to her 
“full of enthusiasm and gratitude.” 

He was not even averse to per- 
jury. After many years of vicious 
attack upon Catholicism, when he 
came to need the vote of Catholics 
to enter the French Academy, he 
took oath: “In the presence of God, 
Who hears me, I am a true Cath- 
olic.” Indeed, he professed always 
to be a Catholic. Even in the very 
midst of his furious and unscru- 
pulous attacks upon religion, he 
built a church in his own town of 
Ferney. His motive, of course, is 
questionable. He said, mockingly, 
“The wicked will say, no doubt, that 
I am building this church in my 
parish, in order to tear down the old 
one which conceals a_ beautiful 
view, but—lI let the impious talk, 
and J go on working out my salva- 
tion.” 

He even asked the Pope for relics 
for the church, and begged the Holy 
Father to accord him a plenary in- 
dulgence in the hour of death. 
There is a story that, when the old 
church was being dismantled, Vol- 
taire, seeing the crucifix, cried out, 
“Take down that gibbet!” but when 
the new church was completed, the 
crucifix was again in its place. 
Sometimes this curiously inconsist- 
ent archinfidel went to Mass on 
Sunday, and insisted that he should 
be properly sprinkled with holy 
water and incensed with the cen- 
ser. When he came to die, it is 
probable that he sought reconcilia- 
tion with the Church—though that 
fact has been vigorously contro- 
verted. At least, once, when in 
danger of death, he fairly browbeat 
the curé into giving him Holy Viat- 
icum. If these things were done 
in a spirit of mockery, they are 
contemptible. If they were done 

1Espinasse, Voltaire, p. 161. 
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from fear, they are perhaps even 
more contemptible. 

With devilish chicanery, he suc- 
ceeded in beguiling Pope Benedict 
XIV. into accepting the dedication 
of the tragedy Mahomet. “It was 
written against the founder of a 
false religion,” explained Voltaire 
(with his tongue in his cheek), “so 
I beg leave to dedicate it to the head 
of the true religion.” The Pope, an 
extremely learned, but apparently 
not very shrewd man, sent permis- 
sion, with the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion, to his “beloved son” Vol- 
taire. 

There is a legend (perhaps one 
might better say a myth, though 
there seems to have been some 
ground for it) that Madame de 
Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV., 
offered to obtain from Rome a “red 
hat” for the archenemy of Cathol- 
icism. The legend seems absurd, 
and the project grotesquely impos- 
sible, but there was apparently no 
limit to the effrontery of the in- 
famous court at Versailles. As for 
Voltaire himself, it is hard to say 
what he would not have done, or 
tried to do, to make the Church the 
laughingstock of Europe. 

As far as sexual morality is con- 
cerned, he was utterly without 
shame and without principle. His 
biographers generally maintain 
that Voltaire, being of the intel- 
lectual type, was not particularly 
passionate, yet even without the 
dubious excuse of hot blood, he in- 
dulged in unnumbered escapades 
with women, and for years he lived 
shamelessly with Madame du Chate- 
let, in her own palace, side by side 
with her complaisant husband, 
maintaining a ménage 4 trois, like 
that of Lord Nelson and Lord and 
Lady Hamilton. “Neither she nor 
her husband,” says James Parton, 
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“had any scruples about miscella- 
neous love affairs. Like the so- 
ciety around them, they had re- 
sumed the morals of primitive 
man.”? Freethinking and free-and- 
easy morality seem generally con- 
comitant. Later on, after sixteen 
years of the liaison with Voltaire, 
when the lady turned her attention 
to a third gallant gentleman, Vol- 
taire momentarily protested, but 
soon accepted the situation philo- 
sophically. “I took her,” he says, 
“from the Duke de Richelieu. St. 
Lambert takes her from me.” 

Voltaire had the small vices as 
well as the great sins. He was 
peevish even with his kingly patron 
and benefactor. He wrote to Fred- 
erick: “You give excuse to our 
enemies to say, “These philosophers 
cannot live in peace, and they can- 
not live together. Here is a king 
who does not believe in Jesus Christ. 
He invites to his court a man who 
does not believe in Christ and he 
uses him ill. There is no humanity 
in these pretended philosophers, 
and God punishes them by one an- 
other.”* As if this were not self- 
revelation enough, he continues 
with a sentence in which he sums 
up his own character while diag- 
nosing Frederick: “Your wisdom is 
spoiled by the unfortunate pleasure 
you have always had in seeing the 
humiliation of other men, and in 
saying and writing stinging things 
to them, a pleasure most unworthy 
of you, and all the more so as you 
are raised above them, by your 
unique talents.” 

“O wad some power the giftie gie 
us!” If Voltaire could have seen 
himself as well as he saw his friend 
the King, he might have been a 


2Life of Voltaire, Vol. I. p. 300. 
sEuvres, ixxili. p. 830 (1760); quoted by 
John Morley, Voltaire, p. 208. 
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great man, and a philosopher in- 
deed. 

The catalogue of his sins and 
vices might be continued endlessly, 
but to retail them further would 
be a work of supererogation. His 
friends, as well as his enemies, ad- 
mit that his personal character was 
altogether despicable. 


II. 


Voltaire’s method of argument is 
as indefensible as his morals. He 
attempted to “annihilate Christian- 
ity with laughter.” “I am tired,” 
he said, “of hearing that twelve 
men were able to establish Chris- 
tianity. I should like to prove that 
one is capable of destroying it.” 
His motto was, “Rire et faire rire.” 
Now there is no harm in laughter. 
Perhaps the best way to deal with 
fraud, and particularly with pom- 
pous fraud, is by ridicule. But there 
is laughter and laughter. One may 
laugh like Falstaff, or like Mephis- 
topheles. Voltaire’s laughter was 
not Falstaffian, or even Rabelaisian. 
It was saturnine, cynical, malicious, 
diabolical. He indulged in per- 
petual persiflage (and that might 
have been tolerable), but his wit 
was caustic, ironical, sarcastic, al- 
ways malicious, sometimes coarse 
and obscene. 

If it was his purpose in life 
merely to amuse France and Eu- 
rope, to be the playboy of the eight- 
eenth century, his method may be 
considered appropriate, but if he 
really had the more serious object 
of ridding the world of injustice, 
intolerance, and superstition, his 
clowning and his Mephistophelean 
cynicism were foredoomed to fail. 
After all, Truth is God, and God is 
to be found only by those whose 
hearts are clean—clean of vindic- 
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tiveness as well as of impurity. The 
wit, the ironist, the master of sar- 
casm, the smart and saucy writer, 
the impertinent enfant terrible, the 
man with a serpent’s tongue and a 
poison pen, is seldom blessed with a 
divine revelation. Those that come 
near to the burning bush must first 
remove the shoes from off their feet. 

Once in his life, at least, Voltaire 
seems to have recognized the fact 
that a crusader for truth and justice 
must be sober-minded. During the 
Calas case (the most creditable fight 
he ever made for toleration), he 
says, “Not a smile escaped me with- 
out my reproaching myself for it, 
as for a crime.” 

Blinded by vindictiveness, and 
distracted by his own buffoonery, 
he never really recognized the 
strength of the enemy he was at- 
tacking. “Polemical fury,” as 
Morley very justly remarks, “may 
give a twist to the most acute in- 
telligence.” Voltaire persisted in 
persuading himself that the power- 
ful organization of the Church was 
composed of frauds and errors and 
absurdities, and maintained by im- 
posture and imbecility. But (to 
continue the observations of Mor- 
ley),* “We get very wearied of the 
persistent identification of the 
Church throughout the dark ages 
with fraud and imposture and sin- 
ister self-seeking, when we have 
once learned what is undoubtedly 
the most important principle in the 
study of those times, that it was 
the Churchmen who kept the flick- 
ering light of civilization alive, amid 
the raging storms of uncontrolled 
passion and violence.” 

A great many lesser controver- 
sialists than Voltaire have made the 
mistake of ignoring, or not even at- 


4Voltaire (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
1923), p. 323. 
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tempting to learn, the strength of 
the “infdme” that they are so 
anxious to “écraser.” If the 
Church were what they allege it to 
be, they would not need to fight it. 
It would fall to pieces if they did 
but blow their bugles around its 
walls. The wonder is that when it 
fails to tumble down under the im- 
pact of the brassy attacks of in- 
fidels, they do not hold a council 
of war and try to determine what 
can be the unsuspected strength 
that holds it up. 

Many of our tenth-rate imitators 
of Voltaire, who seem to think they 
can “sap a solemn creed” with “a 
solemn sneer,” are laboring in vain, 
because they mistake a flesh and 
blood giant in the full flush of 
health, for an invalid in the last 
stages of a wasting disease. There 
are those who fancy they can de- 
stroy Catholicism, by making fun of 
miters and croziers and tiaras, just 
as there are, presumably, some who 
think to destroy Protestantism by 
ridiculing the snorting and the 
squealing of a country choir, or the 
pulpit-pounding and the bellowing 
of a vociferous preacher, “work- 
ing,” as the comic paper says, “to 
beat hell.” 

So, Voltaire imagined that he 
could tear down with ridicule what 
the Twelve Apostles had built up 
with martyrdom, that he, the syco- 
phantic habitué of the courts of 
kings, the lascivious lady-killer, he, 
the dandy, in velvet knickerbockers, 
lace cuffs, and powdered wig, could 
destroy the work of such rugged 
heroes as John the Baptist and Paul 
of Tarsus; that he could “trip the 
light fantastic toe” in the mirrored 
ballrooms of Versailles, and then 
ma day and a night, by feverish 
application, write a pamphlet that 
would ruin Rome. 
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He poured forth a constant cata- 
ract of diatribes against the incon- 
sistencies, the asininities, the hypoc- 
risies, the cruelties, the injustices, 
the intolerance, of those who pro- 
fessed Christianity but practiced 
paganism. For whatever destruc- 
tion he wrought in those matters, 
Christians may thank him: we are 
well rid of the type of “religion” 
that flourished under “le grand 
monarque” and his two booby suc- 
cessors. If that were all Voltaire 
had in mind when he set forth to 
battle, with the famous motto 
“écrasez Vinfdme” on his gonfalon, 
and if he had otherwise comported 
himself like a true knight, we 
should be the first to salute him. 
Nor should we find fault with his 
raillery. Elias used raillery to de- 
stroy the worship of Baal, and if 
the worship of Baal had crept in 
again to what was called a Christian 
court, we should be quite content 
to allow Voltaire the method of 
Elias, to drive it out. But Voltaire, 
like many another joker, didn’t 
know where to stop. When he called 
the Apostles “a dozen of knaves,” 
he was maligning men, the latchet 
of whose shoes he was not worthy 
to loose; when he descended, as he 
did, a thousand times, to vulgarity 
and obscenity (witness, to give only 
one of a thousand instances, his 
representation of St. Joan of Arc 
as a libertine), not only Catholics 
and other Christians, but all decent 
people feel as one feels when a 
practical joker, taking advantage of 
the good nature of his audience, 
perpetrates somes unspeakable in- 
decency. 

Occasionally — but rarely — the 
buffoon becomes _ serious. All 
clowns, according to the legend, are 
sometimes sad. He wrestled fiercely, 
and desperately with the prodigious 





problem of physical evil. He wrote 
beautiful, and surprisingly ortho- 
dox pages on God, and there are 
not infrequent passages in his vo- 
luminous works, as well as noble 
incidents in his long life, leading us 
to believe that temporarily, at least, 
he had a passion for justice. But 
he could not maintain himself on 
the heights. He quickly returned 
to malice and to folly. He was not 
a consistent humanitarian. Yet in 
the same oath in which he testifies 
before God that he was a true Cath- 
olic, he swears, “I have never writ- 
ten a page which does not breathe 
a spirit of humanity, and I have 
written many which are hallowed 
by religion.”* The second clause is 
true; there are many pages of Vol- 
taire that would do credit to Bos- 
suet. But the first clause no one 


can believe. It is perhaps such prot- 
estations which made Brunetiére 
say, “No one ever lied like Voltaire.” 


And “No one could safely be the 
enemy of Voltaire.” He attacked, 
one after the other, the least and 
the greatest of his contemporaries. 
Buffon says, “He seems to have laid 
the scheme of burying all his con- 
temporaries.” “He had as little no- 
tion of tolerance toward others, as 
of dignity in himself,” says George 
Saintsbury. He hounded and hu- 
miliated his enemies. He showed 
furious resentment against those 
whom he considered rivals. He 
used political influence, and in- 
dulged in shameful maneuvering, 
to have others exiled from court 
and from country. He firmly 
believed in the gospel of retalia- 
tion. 

In the matter of humanitarian- 
ism, there is a very striking 
contrast between Pascal and Vol- 
taire. 

SSee Espinasse, Voltatre, pp. 90, 91. 
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“Contemplating,” says Pascal, “the 
blindness and the misery of man, 
the marvelous contradictions which 
his nature discloses, and beholding 
the whole universe dumb, and man 
without light to guide him, straying 
aimlessly in this nook of the uni- 
verse, without knowing who placed 
him there, what he has come there 
to do, and what will become of him 
when he dies, I am terror-struck, 
just as a man would be who, if 
brought asleep into a frightful des- 
ert island, should, on awaking, not 
know where he is, or how he can 
escape from it; and then I wonder 
that such a miserable condition 
does not drive us to despair.” 


To which plaintive outburst, Vol- 
taire replies: 


“For my part, when I contem- 
plate Paris or London, I see no rea- 
son for being driven to despair, of 
which Monsieur Pascal speaks. | 
see a city which does not in the 
least resemble a desert island; on 
the contrary, it is populous, opu- 
lent, well-policed, and men enjoy 
in it as much happiness as is con- 
sistent with human nature. What 
wise man would be full of despair 
because he is ignorant of the nature 
of his thinking faculty, because he 
knows only some of the attributes 
of matter, because God has not re- 
vealed to him his secrets? He 
might as well despair because he 
has not four feet and two wings. 
Why should we view our existence 
with horror? It is not so unhappy 
as they would have us believe. T° 
look on the universe as a dungeon, 
and on all men as criminals about 
to be executed, is the notion of a 
fanatic. To believe that the world 
is an abode of bliss where we are 
only to enjoy ourselves, is the 
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dream of a sybarite. To think that 
the earth, men, and animals are 
what they are intended to be in the 
order of Providence, is in my belief 
the opinion of a wise man.’ 


Brunetiére, contrasting Voltaire 
with Rousseau, and explaining 
why Voltaire could never be either 
a social philosopher, or a revolu- 
tionist, says, “Voltaire never knew 
what passes in the soul of a peas- 
ant, a man of the people, or of a 
lackey, or of the daughter of an 
inn, nor the angers and hatreds 
they ruminate in silence, nor their 
stifled grumblings against the social 
order. Rousseau knew it, and he 
knew it by experience.”* 

Voltaire, “the gentleman in or- 
dinary” of the king’s bedchamber, 
the friend of mistresses and em- 
presses, was likewise a snob. He 
despised Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
“the clockmaker’s boy,” and he at- 
tacked the other Rousseau (Jean 
Baptiste), calling him “the son of a 
bootmaker.”* As for the common 
people, Voltaire declared, with his 
usual bitter cynicism, “When the 
people try to reason, all is lost.” 

It may, therefore, justly be ques- 
tioned whether an intellectual and 
social aristocrat, a snob, who could 
not understand the mind of the 
common people, and who distrusted 
them, has any right to consider 
himself a humanitarian. 

“He wrote Candide,” says Ma- 
dame de Staél,® “that work, the 
gayety of which may be styled in- 
fernal, for it seems written by a 
nature other than ours, indifferent 
to our lot, satisfied with our suffer- 


ee in aon, Voltaire, pp. 70, 71. 
says, a Selection, tr. by D. Nichol Smi 
Pp. 153, 154, * - - 
sBrunetiére, op. cit., “Voltaire and Rous- 
““sQuoted ia 
in Gen. Sir Edward Hamley, Vol- 
faire (London, 1877), p. 178. 


ings, and laughing like a demon, 
or an ape, at the miseries of the 
human race, with which he has 
nothing in common.” It is unjust 


to say that Voltaire was “satisfied 
with our sufferings,” and “indiffer- 
ent to our lot,” but he certainly did 
take advantage of any excuse, even 
“the miseries of the human race,” 
to “laugh like a demon or an ape.” 


III. 


Voltaire was, in the estimation of 
many good critics, no philosopher. 
Carlyle, hostile to him, says, “Vol- 
taire never gave utterance to one 
great thought.” Saintsbury thinks 
that sweeping statement untrue, 
but admits that the Dictionnaire 
Philosophique contains not deep 
wisdom but only “that acute, 
rather superficial, common-sense, 
but also commonplace ethical and 
social criticism which the eight- 
eenth century called philosophy.”*° 
“And,” adds the same critic, “his 
great fault was inveterate super- 
ficiality.” John Morley, in spite of 
a general sympathy and admiration 
for Voltaire, admits that “he was 
no systematic thinker, and thus 
there was no security that any 
given right idea which came into 
his mind, would either remain 
present to him, or would be fol- 
lowed up and placed along with 
other ideas in a scientific order.”™ 
That is to say, he was lacking in 
precisely the qualities that make a 
philosopher. Furthermore, “if Vol- 
taire had studied Hume, he might 
have learned how futile and inap- 
propriate it is in the long run to 
examine a religion otherwise than 
in its most fundamental and com- 
prehensive ideas, and how narrow 


10Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “Voltaire.” 
11Voltaire, p. 264. 
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and superficial would every phil- 
osophic appreciation ultimately find 
what he called refutation by 
facts.”** “Voltaire never rises from 
the ground into the region of the 
higher facts of religion.”™* 

Saintsbury closes the case, justly, 
with the observation that Voltaire 
possessed “superhuman cleverness, 
but not positive genius.”** 


IV. 


As for the theology of Voltaire, 
it can neither convince the mind, 
nor comfort the heart. He was, as 
all the world knows, no atheist. He 
is generally called a Deist, but his 
Deism is of a very different sort 
from that of the English philos- 
ophers. Indeed, it has been re- 
marked** that eighteenth-century 
Deism was so peculiarly English a 
product, that when it was trans- 
planted upon French soil, it neces- 
sarily became greatly modified. In 
the hands of Voltaire, it quite lost 
the element of philosophical opti- 
mism that usually characterized it 
in England. Voltairean Deism, while 
accepting God, and strictly main- 
taining the validity of the tradi- 
tional arguments in favor of God’s 
existence, rejects the idea of Divine 
Providence. It is sometimes said that 
Voltaire became a pervert from opti- 
mism to pessimism in 1755, on the 
occasion of the earthquake and tidal 
wave at Lisbon, which destroyed 
30,000 lives. But it is more prob- 
able that his optimism, up to that 
time, was a mere sentiment of satis- 
faction with life, natural to one whose 
“lines were cast in pleasant places.” 
Logically, one who denies the Prov- 
idence of God, must be a pessimist. 


12Ibid., p. 267. isIbid., p. 251. 

14Encyclopedia Britannica, I. c. 

i1sHastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Bthics, art. “Deism,” p. 538 (b). 
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It is true, indeed, that even in an 
introduction to his famous poem 
on the Lisbon disaster, he wrote, 
concerning Divine Providence, some 
pages of a most startling orthodoxy 
—one might almost say of Christian 
piety. “No philosopher,” he said, 
“has ever been able to explain the 
origin of moral and physical evil. 

. Revelation alone can disen- 
tangle the knot. The goodness of 
Providence is the only refuge to 
which man can have recourse in the 
darkness surrounding his reason.” 


“Nature is dumb, in vain appeal to 

it. 

The human race demands a word 
of God. 

’Tis His alone to illustrate His 
work, 

Console the weary, and illume the 
wise. 

Without Him man, to doubt and 
error doomed, 

Finds not a reed that he may lean 
upon.” 


However, a learned Voltairean, 
Joseph McCabe, calls attention to 
the fact that Voltaire, in the same 
poem, uses the words “The All-Per- 
fect” and “The Almighty,” as “po- 
etic phrases,” which are not to be 
alleged in evidence that Voltaire be- 
lieved in the infinite power of God." 
Likewise, when he speaks of the 
goodness of Providence,—even when 
he is vindicating his belief in Divine 
Providence,—it must not be imag- 
ined that he has been converted 
from Deism. It is his permanent 
philosophy that God remains uncon- 
cerned about man, unmoved by hu- 
man misery, and cold to human ap- 
proach. “He sees mankind in 4 


16Voltaire, Toleration and Other 
with poem on the Lisbon Disaster. T>. a 
McCabe (New York: G. P. Putnam), p. 255. 
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circle of appalling doom, from 
which there is no escape. Unlike 
Pascal, he can find no solution. 
He confesses his belief that no 
answer is to be found by human 
effort. Whatever side we take, we 
can only shudder. There is noth- 
ing that we know, nothing that we 
have not to fear. Nature is mute, 
and we interrogate her in vain. The 
book of destiny is closed to our 
eyes.”"17 

In Candide, with typical flippancy 
and cynicism, Voltaire exposes his 
view of the indifference of God. 
Pangloss (who represents a Leib- 
nitzian optimist) calls, with Can- 
dide, upon a famous dervish in 
Constantinople, reputed to be the 
wisest man in Turkey. “We come,” 
says Pangloss, “to beg you to tell us 
why so strange an animal as man 
was made.” “Why do you trouble 
about it?” says the dervish, “Is it 
any business of yours?” “But, 
reverend Father,” says Candide, 
“evil abounds horribly on earth.” 
“What does it matter,” said the 
dervish, “whether there be good or 
evil? When His Highness (the Sul- 
tan) sends a vessel to Egypt, does 
he trouble himself as to whether 
the mice in the hold are at their 
ease or not?” The passage is rem- 
iniscent of the Aristotelian state- 
ment that God cares no more about 
man’s welfare than a king, en- 
throned in state, concerns himself 
about the happiness of the fowl in 
the royal barnyard. 


“Man is a stranger to his own re- 
search, 

He knows not whence he comes, 
nor whither goes. 

Tormented atoms in a bed of mud, 

Devoured by death, a mockery of 
fate. ... 


17Morley, Voltaire, p. 283. 
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This world, this theatre of pride 
and wrong, 

Swarms with sick fools who talk 
of happiness.” 


God is not only an absentee from 
His own universe, infinitely aloof 
from contact with His creatures, 
but silent, passionless. He is an 
invisible sphinx. As for poor man,— 
he may beat his hands against the 
granite wall of his prison, but with 
no result, except bruises and blood. 
He may lift up his voice and cry 
with frenzy into the adamantine 
vault of the heavens, but there will 
be no reply, not even a mocking 
laugh from a devil-god. The world 
is a prison, or rather a Hades, more 
cruel than any imagined by Dante, 
or Cotton Mather, or Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The silence and impassiv- 
ity of God, who gives man no word 
whatever, who reveals no divine 
truth, who holds out no hope 
or promise of peace to come, 
who offers no hint of a solution 
of the maddening problem of 
human life and pain and death and 
destiny,—this is the essence of 
the cruelest theology ever devised 
by man. And this the theology of 
Voltaire. 

He rejects Christ, with His com- 
forting doctrine of the fatherly so- 
licitude of God; he rejects the an- 
cient pagan philosophers; and he 
finds but cold consolation in the 
modern Deists: 


“Plato and Epicurus, I reject, 

And turn more hopefully to 
learned Bayle; 

With even poiséd scale Bayle bids 
me doubt. 

He, wise and great enough to need 
no creed, 

Has slain all systems—combats 
even himself; 





Like that blind conqueror of Phil- 
istines, 

He sinks beneath the ruin he has 
wrought.” 


One need scarcely make the ob- 
vious comment upon that last line: 
“De te ipso fabula narratur.” 

It is a pity that certain devout, 
but not over-wise Christians, play 
into the hands of infidels by boldly 
venturing to interpret the mind of 
God, on the occasion of any disaster 
in Nature. It is a kind of pagan 
habit. Tertullian complained that 
the Romans imputed to the Chris- 
tians responsibility for such dis- 
asters. If the Tiber overflowed its 


banks, if the crops failed, if calam- 
ity befell the Roman army, it was 
because the gods were angry with 
the Christians. That argument has 
been adopted into Christianity by 
some who seem very certain that 
they know the mind of God. When 


San Francisco was shaken from its 
foundations and swept with fire, 
many pious people volunteered the 
explanation that the catastrophe 
was a proof that God was partic- 
ularly angry with the San Francis- 
cans. In Voltaire’s day it was Lis- 
bon. But the self-appointed inter- 
preters of God’s actions make a very 
dubious apologetic for Divine Provi- 
dence. And they play into the 
hands of the skeptics and scoffers. 
“It is a strange Providence,” said 
an unbeliever at San Francisco, 
“Who throws down His own 
churches.” 

So, it was grist to the mill of Vol- 
taire when people at Paris declared 
that Lisbon had brought its doom 
upon itself. “Lisbon est abimee, et 
Von danse 4 Paris.” Was there 
any vice or sin at Lisbon that was 
not practiced at Paris? Was there 
any abomination in the palace by 
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the banks of the Tagus, that was 
not known at Versailles? In Vol- 
taire’s exact words: 


“Did Lisbon deeper drink of vice, 
Than London, Paris, or sunlit 
Madrid?” 


Reading God’s mind when He has 
not revealed it is risky business. 
Reverence for God and charity for 
man, would seem to involve silence 
and pity, rather than dogmatic de- 
termination of the meaning of 
earthquakes, cyclones, tidal waves, 
conflagrations, and other bewilder- 
ing natural calamities. 

Voltaire’s Deism is, of course, an- 
tiquated, and abandoned. To-day 
the trend of thought in unorthodox 
theology is rather to pantheism, the 
antithesis of Deism. The transcend- 
ence of God is either denied or ob- 
scured. The immanence of God is 
too exclusively emphasized. How- 
ever, it is better that men should 
make this mistake than that of Vol- 
taire. If their minds be not suffi- 
ciently philosophical and compre- 
hensive to make a synthesis of the 
two truths, the transcendence and 
the immanence of God, it is perhaps 
a lesser evil to obscure the tran- 
scendence than to ignore the imma- 
nence. Modern theology, fortu- 
nately, accepts the splendid sen- 
tence of St. Paul, “In Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” God 
is all, and in all. The Life of God is 
throbbing in our hearts, and tin- 
gling in our very finger-tips. “With- 
out Him we can do nothing.” A 
far-away God, an indifferent or in- 
operative God, a God having no part 
in human activity, a God “out be- 
yond the shining of the farthest 
star,” and not also “in the hearts 
of His children,” is inconceivable 
to the modern mind. 
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Voltaire’s famous phrase, “If 
there were no God, we should have 
to invent one,” may possibly be 
taken as an indication that the sage 
of Ferney’s belief in God was prag- 
matic, rather than metaphysical. 
“Any village, if it is to be good, 
must have religion,”** he said; “I 
want my lawyer, my tailor, and my 
wife to believe in God. So, I imag- 
ine, I shall be less robbed and less 
deceived.”*® If all men were phi- 
losophers, a society of atheists 
might possibly subsist. But not all 
men are philosophers, and God is 
necessary as a preventive of nihil- 
ism. Not only belief in God, but in 
a future life,—Voltaire came to 
see,—is necessary as an incentive 
to morality, at least for the com- 
mon people. They must believe in 
an avenging God, who rewards vir- 
tue and punishes vice. “You say,” 
he argues against the atheists, “that 
religious faith has kept some men 
from crime. That is sufficient for 
me. If faith has prevented so much 
as ten assassinations, or ten calum- 
nies, I hold that all the world should 
embrace it.”2° 

If this were the sum total of the 
Voltairean teaching about God, we 
might well be disposed to rate his 
philosophy even lower than we do; 
but, these are rather passing re- 
marks, thrown out as an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, in addition to his 
far more frequent argument from 
the existence of the world, of life, 
of man, and from the design that is 
manifest in the universe. It would 
be unfair to say that Voltaire’s be- 
lief in God is purely pragmatic. 

We need not, however, conclude 
that because Voltaire remembered 
and retained a little of the scholastic 
— Philosophique, art. “Reli- 


19L’A. B. C. Dialogue Curieuz. 
20Dictionnaire Philosophique, art. “Dieu.” 
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philosophy and theology he had 
learned in his youth, that he had 
also a well-grounded system of so- 
cial ethics. Brunetiére has epit- 
omized the social philosophy of Vol- 
taire in a few sentences: “Remove 
the priesthood. Establish free 
speech. But keep, none the less, 
for the rabble (who otherwise 
would be too prone to dishonesty), 
a ‘rewarding and revengeful’ God. 
This is all the social philosophy of 
Voltaire, and his ideal is never 
higher. Naturally indifferent, or 
rather a stranger to the notion of 
good and evil, he held that honesty 
consists only in the observance of 
social usages, and that virtue is 
merely obedience to certain uni- 
versal and necessary prejudices.” 
Evidently, the man’s “inveterate 
superficiality” prevented his having 
a moral philosophy, as well as a 
philosophy of religion. 


Vv. 


It may be well to mention, if only 
as one of the curiosities of liter- 
ature, the amazingly wrong judg- 
ment that Voltaire passed upon two 
of the greatest geniuses the world 


has known—Dante and Shake- 
speare. He is as far astray in ap- 
praising them as in estimating the 
character and the importance of 
Joan of Arc. “Everybody with a 
spark of good sense,” he declares 
dogmatically, “ought to blush at 
that monstrous assemblage in hell 
of Dante and Vergil, of St. Peter 
and Madonna Beatrice. There are 
to be found among us, in the eight- 
eenth century, people who force 
themselves to admire feats of imag- 
ination as stupidly extravagant and 
as barbarous as this; they have the 
brutality to oppose them to the mas- 
21Brunetiére, Essays, p. 149. 
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terpieces of wisdom and eloquence 
that we have in our language. “O 
tempora, O judicium!” To this 
“prodigy of criticism,” as Morley 
says,** one can only exclaim with 
the echo, “O tempora, O judicium!” 

As for Shakespeare,—vVoltaire, 
though recognizing that the bard of 
Avon is occasionally capable of 
“sublime strokes, worthy of the 
loftiest geniuses,” declares Hamlet 
to be “a rude and barbarous piece,” 
parts of which one might suppose 
to be “the fruit of the imagination 
of a drunken savage.”* 

It is well to add, as a help in ap- 
praising Voltaire’s judgment in 
matters zsthetic, that when he 
basely libeled St. Joan, he compared 
the common devotion to her with 
the vogue for Gothic architecture, 
which, he said, “is a compound of 
rudeness and filigree,** an outrage 
to the delicacy of our sight.” Mor- 


ley adds that Voltaire, like many 


others in the eighteenth century, 
“despised Joan of Arc just as they 
despised the majesty of the great 
church at Rheims, where she 
brought her work to a climax.” 

A critic who misses the mark so 
insanely on Shakespeare and Dante 
and Joan of Arc, on Hamlet and the 
Divina Commedia, and the Cathe- 


22Voltaire, p. 275. 


23Introduction to Semiramis. 


dral of Rheims, reveals, at least 
partially, the reason of his wild 
misapprehension of the Bible, and 
the Church, and the Christian reli- 
gion. In spite of all his high prot- 
estations of devotion to truth, he 
is blind with prejudice. 

I say “devotion to truth.” But, 
in point of fact, the master cynic 
did not believe in truth, or (if we 
must speak with precision), he did 
not believe in the accessibility of 
truth. To him truth was as far 
away, as unapproachable, as in- 
finitely aloof as God. James Parton, 
on the title pages of his two vol- 
umes on Voltaire, enshrines a sen- 
tence from Voltaire himself, which 
seems the essence of his mind: “It 
is wrong, indeed, to pass a part of 
one’s life in destroying old en- 
chanted castles. It would be better 
to establish truths, rather than to 
destroy lies, but where are the 
truths?” 

If a man believes that truth is 
forever elusive, and undiscoverable, 
how can he claim to be an his- 
torian, or a philosopher, a social 
reformer, or even a literary critic? 
If the race cannot find truth, 
it cannot find God; if it cannot 
find God, it might as well have no 
God. 


24Essai sur la Poésie Epique. 








THE WORLD IN A NUTSHELL. 


(To Father and Mother.) 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


T all began when James, Jr., was 

four years old,—after a pretty 
slip of a girl had spent an hour 
with Jimmy’s mother and left her 
enthusiastic over the wonderful 
new methods of educating the child. 
“It’s wonderful, James,” said 
Mrs. Norwood at the dinner table 
that night, “how ideas have ad- 
vanced since you and I were edu- 
cated! This latest method is an 


improvement on the kindergarten; 
everything is made simply delight- 
ful for the child from the first step 
of the way. They scarcely realize 
that they are studying at all—” 


“How much would it cost to send 
Jim to that class?” interrupted his 
father. “We certainly must start 
the little fellow in right.” 

So James, Jr., got the right start 
—in the best modern methods. 
When he was six and his sister 
Carol three years old, a remarkable 
new society was formed in the town 
where they lived. It was a 
“Mother-Lore Society,” founded by 
two old maids and an enterprising 
young woman—all in need of 
funds. 

The initiation fee was high, and 
the three years’ course expensive, 
but any right-feeling mother could 
be counted on to stint herself and 
become a member when the objec- 
tive point of the society had been 
revealed to her. It is certainly 
worth a little sacrifice to learn how 
to avoid destroying your child’s in- 
itiative, 


Many a mother, that first winter 
of the valuable course, rejoiced to 
find her erring feet set upon the 
right path; and when Harry or Will 
evinced a strong desire to throw a 
stone at a neighbor’s child, he was 
not reprimanded or chastised—he 
was simply diverted to something 
he would rather do. 

Mrs. Norwood and her friends 
had the solemn assurance of the 
promulgators of modern “Mother- 
Lore” that by pursuing this method 
they would find that the results 
were ideal, provided, of course, that 
they got the diversion in before 
the rock let fly! 

When Mrs. Norwood had almost 
finished her three years’ course, 
another charming young woman 
called upon her; and that evening, 
after the children were in bed, she 
and James figured out how they 
could afford to send Caroi and Jim 
to the dancing classes which had 
just been formed. 

“It will give them such grace and 
refinement of manner,” said Mrs. 
Norwood eagerly. “A _ pleasing 
presence is such an asset, James, 
and, besides, all who amount to any- 
thing in town are sending their 
children. It’s not like when you 
and I were—” 

“Nevertheless, Carrie,” blurted 
out Mr. Norwood, “I remember 
that you and I used to dance and 
have mighty good times just the 
same! Nobody ever taught us to 
dance that I remember—but I sup- 
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pose these new dances are differ- 
ent.” 

So Jim and Carol entered the 
very select class in esthetic danc- 
ing, and shortly afterward they 
were both invited to a party in 
town. 


A Greek CHorus oF DISILLUSIONED 
CHILDREN. 


It was a wonderful sort of party, 
with musicians playing in a flower- 
screened recess, and innumerable 
games—for which there were hand- 
some prizes. Without these it is 
doubtful whether the children could 
have been induced to play the games 
—which were rather old-fashioned, 
it must be admitted. 

At length, into the large room, 
entered an expert magician and 
ventriloquist, who endeavored for 
one vain hour to beguile the thirty- 
six children present into pretending 
that they were mystified. From 
the time the poor man (who was 
really an artist in his line) began, 
he was greeted by a more or less 
audible chorus of murmurs and 
exclamations something like this: 

“Humph! why 7 can do that!” 
said a promising boy of nine. 

“Yes, that’s dead easy— it’s all ex- 
plained in my Book-of-Know-it- 
All,” replied the boy next him. 

“Oh, hire a hall!” murmured an 
older boy, wearily, from the safety 
of a far corner. “That’s an old 
stunt.—Say,”—prodding his near 
companion, a little girl of seven, 
facetiously in the ribs,—“I bet you 
could do that if J showed you how 
once.” 

And so ran on the intoned “Greek 
Chorus” of these blasé and super- 
cilious youngsters, as they picked 
and jeered and criticized. 

Mrs. Norwood looked at the en- 
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tertainer pityingly, but he was ev- 
idently inured to the strange mental 
attitude of the fortunate child of 
to-day, so he went bravely on to 
the close of his exhibition. 

Then the children, released from 
their durance, rushed wildly about, 
gathering up the silken flags and 
flowers (which had been so lavishly 
wasted for their delectation), and 
snatching them rudely from one an- 
other. If they were not open to 
Mystification they were certainly 
strong on the value of Possession, 
and for a while the room resembled 
a miniature battlefield! 

Mrs. Norwood extricated her own 
two young hopefuls from the flying 
mass and glanced apologetically at 
their hostess. But Mrs. Hanersly 
was quite undismayed by the net 
result of her efforts to give her chil- 
dren’s friends a good time. She 
was getting used to it. 

After the wild scramble was over, 
several little children danced across 
the gleaming floor to the insidious 
strains of the latest fox-trot. They 
bent their little bodies this way and 
that, and their studied gyrations 
proved conclusively that despite 
their behavior they had all been 
most carefully trained in_ the 
westhetic (?) dancing of the day. 

After the wonderful supper 
which followed the dancing, each 
child eyed and appraised the value 
of the favors and gifts which his 
neighbors had extracted from the 
marvelous Jack Horner pie, and 
made more or less audible compari- 
sons. 


An Easy Roapb, AND THE FAIRY 
Guipes THERETO. 


Some months after the party, 
Mrs. Norwood feeling that it was 
high time to begin Carol’s musical 
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education, was directed to the best 
teacher in town—with the latest 
methods. 

“It’s perfectly beautiful, James!” 
she enthused, when Mr. Norwood 
reached home that night. “They 
don’t teach them their notes any 
more as I had to learn them. It’s 
all pictures and poetry about the 
‘little fairy C that lives in the next 
floor to the top of the clef,’ and how 
‘each little Fairy note parks her 
motor-car on a different line or 
space.’ ” 

“Remarkable!” commented James 
dryly. “I hope that Carol will be 
able to play some day as well as 
you did when I married you,” and 
the subject was dropped. 

Shortly after little Carol had been 
introduced to the “fascinating 
fairies in their motor-cars,” Grand- 
ma Roberts made the family a short 
visit. As they were gathered about 


the table in the cosy living room the 


night after her arrival, James, Jr., 
found himself in great difficulty 
over an historical essay which he 
was preparing for the morrow. He 
puckered his brows and rumpled 
his young pompadour resentfully. 
“Who in the dickens was the next 
President after Washington?” he 
queried irritably. 

Grandma Roberts looked up from 
her knitting in mild surprise. 

“Why, James dear, it was John 
Adams, of course!” Dear old lady, 
she was rather pleased to find that 
after fifty years out of school she 
could name all the Presidents of the 
United States, in the order in which 
they had served. She began now 
(meaning to be helpful): “George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson—” but she did not get 
any farther! 

“Oh, we are not taught like that 
nowadays,” interrupted her grand- 


-nation for the 
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son rather contemptuously. “We 
are taught to think; not simply to 
stuff our heads full of facts,” quoth 
he glibly. 

His mother looked up from her 
reading, and a sharp reproof rose 
to her lips, but she remembered her 
training in “The Mother-Lore So- 
ciety.” “Discipline thru Freedom” 
and other “watchwords” floated at 
the back of her brain. She refrained 
from destroying the initiative of 
her Child. 

When an enlightened grand- 
mother left the family circle some 
days later, Mrs. Norwood, reflecting 
that Jim and Carol were getting too 
old for the games and playthings 
of their childhood, journeyed up- 
stairs to the attic. She confidently 
expected to find there a sizable do- 
“United Workers’ 
Association.” 

Through the big storeroom and 
closets, boxes and trunks, she bur- 
rowed, gathering the marred and 
broken débris of countless gifts of 
the past. Dolls’ dresses of silk and 
lace (soiled, torn, and carelessly 
discarded) were fished from the 
bottom of a rag-bag. Some perti- 
nent remarks her mother had made 
during her short stay flashed into 
her mind, as she looked at the dis- 
couraging waste of odds and ends 
she had collected. A bushel basket 
would scarcely have held the frag- 
ments of dishes and dolls, soldiers 
and cannon, toys and books. But 
there was nothing left fit to offer 
even the poorest child. 

Hot, flushed, and dusty, she was 
disturbed in her survey by the maid 
coming up the attic stairs to find 
her. 

“Mrs. Howells to see you, Mam,” 
she announced. 

Thinking she had said Mrs. How- 
ard (an old friend), Mrs. Norwood 
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arose from her knees and hurried 
downstairs. To her surprise, a per- 
fect stranger advanced to meet her 
as she entered the library. 

“Mrs. Norwood,” she began, “I 
have come to see if I can interest 
you in a remarkable new system of 
educational reading for your chil- 
dren. It correlates—” 

“It would be impossible for you 
to interest me in anything of the 
kind,” interrupted Mrs. Norwood 
in a cold voice. “I have already 
bought The Children’s Day and The 
Book of Know-It-All, to say noth- 
ing of The World in a Nutshell.” 
“My son,” she continued, “conde- 
scends to sit occasionally of an eve- 
ning, ensconced in a comfortable 
easy-chair under an electric light, 
and reads a little about Lincoln and 
his library of three or four books 
which he hungrily devoured by the 
light of a log-fire. Everything, from 
the explorations which have cost 
brave men their lives and untold 
privations, to the construction of a 
battleship, is put before him in 
palatable story, accompanied by ex- 
quisite pictures. The marvelous 
scientific processes, which have 
taken men ages to master, are re- 
duced to their simplest analyses 
for him—are made beautifully 
plain.” 

“What is the result?” she de- 
manded, a trace of growing indig- 
nation tingeing her voice. But be- 
fore the abashed book-agent could 
reply, Mrs. Norwood burst forth, “I 
will tell you the result—no effort 
attaches to him! My son seems 
absolutely lacking in a desire to dig 
or delve for anything. He has been 
spoon-fed from early childhood 
upon these wonders of attainment 
reduced to a pleasant sugar-coated 
pill. The only thing left for us 
parents of to-day is to hold a tempt- 
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ing bag of oats just a little farther 
along the path and by a combined 
process of bribery and cajolery be- 
guile him along the road of knowl- 
edge.” 

“A smattering of all knowledge,” 
she continued, “so hastily and easily 
acquired, I begin to see, does not 
tend to develop the sinews of war 
which he will need later on in life 
and—” 

But the astute agent, noting the 
flush of rebellion upon Mrs. Nor- 
wood’s cheek, already had risen and 
was edging toward the door. 

Mrs. Norwood drew a long breath 
as she closed that door after the 
stranger’s exit. It was the first 
time she had been strong enough 
to resist a new method for the chil- 
dren since they were born. 


THE AWAKENING OF MOTHER. 


When James, Jr., was just eight- 
een, and Carol turned fifteen, Mrs. 
Norwood was busy getting her 
daughter ready for a week-end 
party out on Long Island. 

Carol, who had blossomed into a 
pretty, well-developed girl, had 
passed the afternoon trying to ar- 
range her hair in a strange manner. 

“I have a hunch, Mother dear, 
that Mabel will wonder how I did 
it!” she said complacently, as she 
stood with a studied débutante 
slouch, surveying herself approv- 
ingly in the mirror. 

Mrs. Norwood looked up from 
her sewing and swallowed a hasty 
reproof for the ever-ready slang. 
Remembering her expensive three- 
years’ course of training when Carol 
was a baby, she sought to change 
the subject. 

“I hope you will play for Mrs. 
Cox, Carol,” she remarked pleas- 
antly. “She loves music so—she 
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and I used to play Beethoven’s 
Symphonies together when we were 
girls.” Mrs. Norwood’s eyes shone 
softly with reminiscence, as she 
rose to help her daughter with her 
packing. Her assistance seemed 
unwelcome for some reason—for 
Carol bent nervously over her bag, 
fussing with the contents. Mrs. 
Norwood lifted a dainty evening 
frock from the grip—the better to 
smooth its folds. In doing so she 
saw that the short sleeves of the 
frock had been removed, and a van- 
ity case, containing rouge and lip- 
stick, fell from the garment as she 
shook it. True to her ideals of per- 
fect Motherhood, she tried to avoid 
an -issue—quietly resuming the 


broken thread of her thought as she 
sat down to sew into the delicate 
garment the discarded sleeves. 

“Mabel’s Mother and I used to 
play Symphonies together, dear,— 
it seems but yesterday.” 


“What good did it do you, 
Mother?” queried Carol, “all that 
work and study? You scarcely 
ever play now. Besides everybody 
has a Victrola now; and with the 
very best music piped right into the 
house by radio, why on earth 
should anyone want to spend hours 
and hours studying!” 

“Yes, Carol,” replied her Mother, 
“it is true that by such means we 
can listen to artists whose achieve- 
ments we cannot approach. But 
such enjoyment does not replace 
the happiness of personal effort and 
accomplishment! When we our- 
selves achieve something desired,— 
something struggled for, we have 
given of our inner life toward its 
making. We have gained not only 
the execution of a mere piece of 
music, but a reflex of its beauty 
enters our own lives. The price we 
pay in striving to reach something 
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beyond us brings about a spiritual 
growth, a personal development not 
to be attained by ‘listening-in’ on 
the greatness and perfection of 
others.” 

“T'm afraid I don’t get you, 
Mother dear,” Carol replied, smiling 
indulgently at her. “It sounds so 
like wearing a hair shirt—for the 
good of your soul.” 

“You can put some of that stuff 
in my grip,” said Carol impatiently, 
“but I can play the Virginia Blues 
and How Did You Get That Way? 
from memory,” she added triumph- 
antly, as she gave a final shake to 
her bobbed head. 

“Carol,” said her mother, with an 
attempt at authority, “I insist that 
you play that Chopin Mazurka for 
Mabel’s mother. You owe it to your 
father and to me—after all the 
years of—” 

“Chopin? Mother!” interrupted 
Carol, looking pityingly at her par- 
ent. “Why, Mother, the girls would 
call me a flat tire! J tell you, you’ve 
got to play something with a punch 
—these days.” 

An involuntary sigh escaped from 
Mrs. Norwood’s lips. 

The fascinating “little fairies” 
that had beguiled her daughter 
along the easy road to music had 
flown swiftly past the home of 
Beethoven and Chopin—but their 
“motor-cars” had parked for a long 
stop at the Jazz of the day. 

“Mabel’s sister,” went on Carol 
enthusiastically, “has the funni- 
est new singing teacher—he’s a 
Wop—” 

“A Wop?” exclaimed Mrs. Nor- 
wood in dismay. “What on earth 
do you mean, child, by using such 
expressions!” 

“Well, he is an Italian, isn’t he, 
Mother?” queried Carol, with a cap- 
tivating little pout. 
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“Do you refer to the great Italian, 
Signor Sorrenti, Carol?” asked her 
Mother gravely. She remembered 
how she had looked up to him, had 
longed to study with him herself, 
and had been unable to do so be- 
cause of lack of means. 

“Yes,” replied Carol. “Mabel 
says he’s a perfect scream, and she’s 
going to let us girls listen upstairs 
while he talks.” 

“Mother dear,” she continued 
coaxingly, “won’t you let me wear 
my—” But her request was inter- 
rupted by James, Jr., who suddenly 
burst into the room. With a look 
of discontent upon his face, he 
threw his school books down on 
the library table and stood glower- 
ing at his sister. 

“Oh, you poor prune,” he ex- 
claimed, as he eyed the new ar- 
rangement of his sister’s hair, “you 
look like you had bats in your 
belfry.” 


“I should worry what you think!” 
retorted Carol, with a shrug of her 


pretty shoulders. “Anyway, you 
poor fish, prunes don’t have bel- 
fries!’ she countered cleverly. “If 
only Dad were here, he’d let you 
know where you get off in this fam- 
ily.” Pulling the loose tendrils of 
hair even lower over her eyes, Carol 
stood ready for the fray—and 
peered at her big brother tauntingly. 

But Jim did not pursue the point 
of difference with his usual ardor— 
evidently something else was on his 
mind. 

Turning to his Mother, he burst 
out: “Ned Blake and Roxy Talcott 
are both going to have cars at Yale! 
I wish you and Dad would cut out 
all this blah about sending me to 
college. Why, I can’t keep up with 
the fellows I know even in this 
little two-by-four town! What 
chance would a fellow with my al- 
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lowance have in college, anyway?” 
he demanded, looking at his Mother 
as though she were a conspirator to 
do him an injury. 

As she did not reply, Jim con- 
tinued moodily, “I want to go into 
business next year. I could get 
away with it—you know I could— 
if you would only give Dad the 
right line of talk. Explain to him 
that going to college these days 
means something more than just 
the classroom stuff!” 

“Don’t worry about your limita- 
tions, James,” said his Mother—in 
a strange husky voice. 

She arose and looked at them— 
her two children. 

Both the product (taking them 
by and large) of the best modern 
methods—for her conscience told 
her that she had let none of them 
escape her in her efforts toward 
their development. 

Her back was to the light—the 
boy and girl could not see the pain 
in her eyes as she observed her 
son’s unhappy face, which so 
plainly showed that further educa- 
tion, on their limited means, held 
out to him only a source of humilia- 
tion. She turned to Carol, her baby, 
who spoke with amused contempt 
of her teachers, and laughed at the 
idea of inflicting Chopin’s music on 
her friends. 

Then she turned, without a word, 
—and left the room. 

While she was waiting for father, 
mother went over the house from 
attic to library, collecting the won- 
derful ways and means of “corre- 
lating-the-child-up-to-wisdom.” All 
those short-cuts to culture, music, 
and grace, which had made it so 
beautifully easy for James and 
Carol. As she entered the library, 
one particularly handsome row of 
volumes, in the bookcase, caught 
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the reflection of the winter sun. 
They seemed to lean against one 
another—almost as though they 
were laughing at her! 

They were The Masterpieces of 
the English Language, specially 
adapted to the Child, guaranteed by 
the compiler to instill love for pur- 
ity of speech. The English lan- 
guage was all but obsolete in her 
home—though she was forced to 
admit that the jargon of the day, to 
which her children treated her, 
seemed quite adequate to express 
such ideas as they had. 

Grimly she removed the volumes 
from their shelves and went on 
quickly adding to the collection 
upon tables and chairs; when there 
was no more room, she stacked 
them on the floor. 

When Mr. Norwood came home 
that night, he glanced about him in 
bewilderment. “What, Carrie,— 


house-cleaning in mid-winter?” he 


queried in surprise. “By the way, 
—before I forget it,—here is a check 
for Carol’s next term in music.” 

Mrs. Norwood took the check 
from him and deliberately tore it in 
half. 

“Carrie,” cried Mr. Norwood, in 
astonishment, “what on earth is the 
matter?” 

There was a bright spot of color 
burning on either cheek as his wife 
turned toward the heaps of books. 
“lam going to sell all of these for 
what I can get for them, and,—” 
she broke off abruptly. “James, 
what do you want for your birth- 
day?” she asked. 

A light, both humorous and com- 


prehensive, dawned in James’s eyes 
as he said, hesitatingly, “I’ve 
wanted to put a new ventilating 
system in my office for a long time 
—and a few electric fans for the 
clerks before summer comes. It’s 
so infernally hot—but I never felt 
I could afford it,” he added mod- 
estly. 

“You can afford it now, James. 
We can afford many things after 
we stop saving up to send Jim 
through college and Carol stops 
taking music lessons—and I have 
sold all these new guides to learn- 
ing!” For a moment her voice had 
been triumphant, but no sooner had 
she asserted herself free from the 
obsession of the modern child, 
which had enslaved her so long, 
than she sank down upon the beau- 
tiful volumes of The World in a 
Nutshell, where they lay upon the 
floor, and burst into a torrent of 
tears. 

“There, there, Carrie dear, you 
didn’t mean that,” soothed good 
old James, as he gathered the dis- 
illusioned graduate of the Mother- 
Lore Society into his protecting 
arms. 

“What is the trouble, what has 
happened?” 

“Oh, it all—it all turned out so 
different from what I had ex- 
pected!” sobbed his wife disconso- 
lately. 

“It is not your fault,” averred 
James loyally, “it’s just the spirit 
of the times! Put on your wraps, 
Carrie; we'll go off somewhere, talk 
it over, and celebrate Our Awaken- 
ing!” 
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By ANNA McCLurRE SHOLL. 


“7 EXPECT that Woman will be 

the last thing to be civilized 
by man,” wrote Sir Austin Feverel 
in the meticulous record of his daily 
dejections. George Meredith, cone 
futing this pessimism, proceeds to 
create Lucy, the one clear light in 
the general moral fog surrounding 
the characters in The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. 

It was characteristic of Meredith 
—as of the majority of the clas- 
sicists—that he saw in feminine 
nature, at its best, qualities log- 
ically united to the ideals of the 
troubadours and to the source from 
which these ideals were derived— 
the Church’s mystic enhancement 
of all womanhood through her 
veneration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. According to this ancient and 
authorized conception of woman, 
—sharply marked off from the 
modern and merely biological es- 
timate of her functions,—the cipher 
of her life may be raised to the 
dignity of a nimbus; and she her- 
self admit the race to that Campo 
Santo of the spirit where man, leav- 
ing his logic like a broken weapon, 
becomes the prisoner of forces be- 
yond his knowledge. 

The novelists are young in time; 
woman as old as the ages of hu- 
manity—always present in these 
tapestries of remembered and for- 
gotten things which move as if alive 
under the wind which blows all 
around the world and reanimates 
the past without anachronism. 
“Here are ladies,” indeed: from the 
mysterious Virgin Isis, Mother of 


Osiris; from Buddha’s wife lying 
with her new baby among her 
flowers and candles, while the 
haunted prince goes out into the 
night; from vast and melancholy 
goddesses of perished religions, 
their large eyes staring out of fish- 
shaped sockets; from authentic Ro- 
man matrons honored and beloved 
—to the ladies of chivalry in their 
high-pointed head-coverings, their 
curiosities of jewelry now under 
glass in the Musée de Cluny or the 
Brilish Museum; to Dorothy Words- 
worth sharing her brother’s trans- 
ports over the Lake region while, it 
is to be feared, Mrs. Wordsworth 
wrestled single-handed with the 
housekeeping. 

“Where are the snows of yester- 
year?” sighed Villon, remembering 
dead beauties, queens and sor- 
ceresses all vanished like snow of 
white forgotten winters. “Where 
are you, sweet chucks?” the re- 
corder of the eternal feminine might 
well ask in his musings on Hydrio- 
taphia, coming under the spell of 
dead womanhood as known to 
legend and history before the era 
of the novelist; for, if a woman has 
captured the imagination of her 
contemporaries in her lifetime 
through the misty encirclement of 
death, she becomes as a picture 
enhanced. 

Especially is this true of the 
Isoldes and Juliets, the Cleopatras 
and Récamiers of history or legend, 
women love-involved and never 
escaping from that net even in the 
spaciousness of death. Creatures 
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of drama, they become to sub- 
sequent generations symbols of a 
creative magic which springs some- 
times from the earth of the apple- 
blossoms, sometimes from the 
Heavenly Kingdom; but which was 
never separated, until the present 
day, from the classic signification of 
woman as the gate to good or evil. 
A creature marked for destinies 
destructive or life-giving. So re- 
garded, she was never unimportant, 
even in her wrongdoing. Dante, 
himself so sternly on the road of 
love etherealized into an abstrac- 
tion, pauses with Vergil at the 
windy spiral of the Inferno,— 
dread carrousel of death on which 
Paolo and Francesca forever ride, 
—pauses and pities them; they are 
so light on the air. 

In this recognition of the dignity 
and mystery of womanhood, and of 
its capacity to compass life or death 
on many planes, lies the radical dif- 
ference between women as depicted 
in the classics—some of these, 
indeed, contemporary—and women 
as portrayed by certain modern 
writers who have entirely lost sight 
of an ancient mystery; never less of 
a fact for being also a mystery! 
The women of the classics from 
Dante down conform in the main 
to the ideal, at once Catholic and 
Christian, of creatures who can be 
either life-giving Daughters of 
Mary or perverse Eves under the 
destructive dominion of the Serpent 
of the Dust. 

Not that this conception of the 
feminine nature was always con- 
sciously understood by poets and 
novelists; but, in the main, they 
absorbed this Catholic tradition; 
and gave it forth again, in master- 
Pieces to which the world goes back 
inevitably for spiritual refresh- 
ment, 
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The field of the classics is too 
large, of course, for more than the 
slightest survey within the limits of 
a magazine article, but a few great 
names may suffice to show that the 
heroines of enduring literature, 
down to and including the works 
of George Meredith and Joseph Con- 
rad, are in accordance with the 
highest spiritual tradition concern- 
ing feminine nature; while the 
women of many of contemporary 
fiction writers imply a_ false, 
limited, or merely biological view 
of their nature and mission. 

The rectitude of the great mas- 
ters of- literature in depicting 
women does not mean that they 
invariably portray them as ide- 
alized creatures exempt from hu- 
man infirmity. Very often they are 
limned as weak and capricious 
beings or as sinners; but the dif- 
ference between the woman law- 
breaker of the classics and her 
sister of the contemporaries is that 
the former is under the eternal 
principle of her essential nature 
and function; while the latter ex- 
presses as a rule merely a mood of 
the times, a passing fashion of the 
day; is, therefore, more or less of 
a straw creation, unrelated to life 
as it really is; inhabitant of a 
domain as difficult to identify as 
the regions of obsolete maps or 
charts. 

To illustrate this difference of 
treatment, the women of the clas- 
sics who defy the moral law may 
through that defiance create drama; 
but they remain always under the 
ruling that, when a woman does not 
live in accord with her true func- 
tion as protector and vitalizer of the 
human race, she becomes more or 
less of an obstruction in the path of 
spiritual progress. 

A recognition of this twofold as- 
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pect of the feminine nature and its 
part in the elevation or degrada- 
tion of the race inevitably leads to 
that reverence for the soul of 
woman which makes her so signif- 
icant a factor in the writings of the 
greatest dramatic novelists and 
poets—a being to whom men look 
for those perfections of the spirit, 
those confirmations of their ideals, 
which are never wholly realized, 
yet never wholly absent from any 
scene of which she is a part. The 
eighteenth-century novelists dealt 
with her sentimentally; and her 
fainting fits were almost synon- 
ymous with her hyper-refinement 
and her virtues, attesting at once 
her innocent heart and her extreme 
sensibility. Nevertheless, she shone 
bravely against her man world of 
hard-drinking, hard-swearing Eng- 
lish squires, who were quick to de- 
fend her innocence and demanded 
in turn that it should be genuine. 

Thackeray was too much a man 
of the world not to discover its 
Becky Sharps, and to delineate the 
type with the fine-pointed wit of 
his satirical yet kindly genius; his 
attitude towards it resembling 
Charles Lamb’s towards the drama 
of the Restoration. Once admit the 
premises of there being no morals 
at all to adjudicate, the onlooker 
can lean back in his seat for what- 
ever diversion the spectacle affords 
—and no one can deny that Becky 
is amusing. Thackeray by his very 
treatment of her admits that she is 
out of bounds—how far out no one 
knows better than her creator. In 
the hands of Lawrence or of Wells, 
Becky would probably have become 
a sanctioned individual running a 
lawful course with her author’s un- 
qualified blessing. 

Charles Dickens could not picture 
a good woman without making her 
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as colorless as a white wall, but his 
instincts on the subject were en- 
tirely sound. In his inability to 
produce enchantment and drama 
from unrelieved goodness, he but 
shared the fate of many creators 
from Dante down; only the saints 
as a rule possessing the invaluable 
secret of the lure of righteousness, 
and that rather in their lives than 
in what the hagiologies say about 
them. The magic is lost in the rec- 
ord—and people yawn Over it, 
unless the biographer has some 
faculty for putting the wonder and 
the glory on paper. 

The Gospel is always enchanting, 
the law nearly always dull. If 
Dickens could not make his gospel 
of good women as luring as old 
happy legends, his attitude towards 
the feminine nature was expressed 
perfectly in Sidney Carton’s devo- 
tion to a woman, the redemptive 
star of a life so full of the rust of 
dismay and weariness that its final 
sharpening and refining in the fires 
of the French Revolution seemed 
the strict logic of the matter. 

When we come to Thomas Hardy, 
a world of Greek fatalism trans- 
ferred to the southern moors of 
England stretches out before us, in- 
habited by primitive women who 
are rarely self-conscious and there- 
fore more dangerous as instruments 
of destiny under Hardy’s philos- 
ophy. They are caught, these 
daughters of fate, in the web of 
their own natures; or of such iron- 
ical circumstances as block the road 
to happiness for the heroine in 4 
Pair of Blue Eyes, or in Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles where a parson’s an- 
tiquarian interest in the debased or 
changed family names of the shire 
begins a tragedy which ends for 
Tess on a gallows. 

Yet, despite this fatalism, of 
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which the feminine nature seems to 
his vision the peculiar prey, Hardy 
is not among the modernists in his 
conception of woman. She casts 
too long and vast a shadow in his 
books for that. An elemental crea- 
ture as tragic and dramatic in evil 
as in good; always regarded and 
delineated seriously, and sometimes 
with deepest pity by her creator. 

George Eliot shares Hardy’s in- 
tensity of vision, as to the place of 
women in the human drama. Her 
heroines are never Laodiceans; but 
creatures like Maggie, in The Mill 
on the Floss, who act through 
strong emotion or deep feeling. 
Romola—Dorothea—each is at least 
aware of her own significance in 
a man-made world, even while 
ground down or tormented by it. 
Each finds in her idealism her 
refuge from the stubborn material 
of life which she cannot mold to her 
heart’s desire. Each feels dimly 
what George Eliot really knew, 
when released from the clutches of 
German “culture,” that woman is 
related to forces not to be tabulated 
by the scientists of the laboratory. 
The ancient anarchy in her nature 
can be adjusted only on divine— 
not human—terms; hence her re- 
current tragedies, her cry from an 
old English drama which George 
Eliot takes as the motto of Middle- 
march: 


“Since I can do no good because a 
woman, 

Reach constantly towards some- 
thing that is near it.” 


The Brontés in their lonely par- 
Sonage made the women of their 
novels after their own likeness, 


stormy, passionate, daring and 
timid both; but of the essence of an 
ancient tradition. Catherine Earn- 
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shaw and Heathcliff in Wuthering 
Heights, in their violent love, know 
no joy, only the great angers of un- 
satisfied passion, as primeval as the 
haunted moors; and the reader ac- 
cepts as a matter of course the testi- 
mony of the little shepherd that 
“Heathcliff and a woman” are “up 
yonder” on the hills long after they 
are “cradled in their graves.” But 
whether Jane Eyre or Catherine 
Earnshaw, these are women as 
significant as any who crossed for 
good or evil in the Greek drama the 
paths of warriors and of kings. 

No heroines for a saints’ cal- 
endar, indeed, yet far transcending 
in dignity and significance of such 
creatures as Ann Veronica. The 
women of the Bronté novels are not 
playing with life or looking on at 
their own emotions in the manner 
of so many of the modern heroines. 
Evil is evil, and good is good to their 
vision, even though swept by their 
stormy emotions into peril or into 
sin. Even De Quincey in his opium 
dreams could conceive of women 
only as they are in their true es- 
sence. “Thou callest into sunny light 
the faces of long buried beauties 
and blessed household countenances 
cleansed from the dishonors of the 
grave.” Not the dishonors of death, 
but the dishonors of life, disfigure 
many of the women in modern 
novels—with the added indignity 
that the dishonor is applied like 
gilding. 

To come to our own land, no one 
knew better than the mystically 
minded Hawthorne the significance 
of women for good or evil. Through 
The Scarlet Letter Hester Prynne 
moves along her expiatory path to 
her place by the side of the Rev- 
erend Arthur Dimmesdale, the lurid 
symbol casting for a time the only 
light her feet can know. “On a 
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field sable the letfer A, gules.” The 
somber magnificence of the heral- 
dic phrase leaves no room for ca- 
price in the treatment of the theme. 
With something of the dignity of 
the characters in a Greek drama, 
the two tormented beings mount 
the pillory to endure the purgatorial 
fires together. 

Of contemporary writers who are 
in accord with the Christian classic 
tradition of women as in a myste- 
rious sense the saviors or destroyers 
of the race, pitifully few can be 
counted. Of these, the giant Joseph 
Conrad—himself a Catholic—most 
perfectly depicts women according 
to the ancient tradition as beings 
linked for good or evil to the 
deepest currents of life. For him, 


though implicitly, she is Eve; or 
she is under the rays of the Star of 
the Sea; and out of the sea which 
he followed for so many years, Con- 
rad has brought a conception of 


women as broad and simple, as high 
and fresh and elemental, as the 
great tides. And this is true whether 
he finds them in a barroom of some 
South Sea Island port, where men 
forget both God and each other in 
a haze of heat; or whether he dis- 
covers them upon the deck of a 
millionaire’s yacht. His heroes, too, 
are in love with honor; and go 
gladly, as did Lord Jim, to shadowy 
nuptials with death, pushing aside 
clinging, entreating arms, though 
with no contemptuous gesture. 
This reverence of the masters of 
fiction for women relies on the 
eternal verities for its support, 
rather than on the observation of 
the passing feminine with its id- 
iosyncrasies, its world-old preoc- 
cupation j|with trifles thought 
beneath masculine attention. The 
major novélists might observe her 
distress if she wore the wrong 
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gown to some social function; but 
they also noted her ability to 
emerge triumphant from crises 
other than sartorial. W. D. Howells 
saw women as fluttery creatures 
leaving a trail of hairpins in their 
wake and worrying over the non- 
appearance of the ice man; but a 
greater master looks further. Bret 
Harte gives even to Cherokee Sal, in 
her childbed desolation in the ap- 
palling roughness of Roaring Camp, 
the tribute of her share in a uni- 
versal dignity; and on the outcasts 
of Poker Flat, as on the stormy soul 
of Mliss, he throws “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” 

This light apparently has died in 
the souls of many contemporary 
writers who view women only as 
products of the laboratory or of 
the modern college; or of a biolog- 
ical development which, running 
through all nature, classifies the 
female of the human species as 
coldly and scientifically as any 
other creature. She is to them a 
being whose curiosities of tempera- 
ment, habits, and instincts may be 
tabulated as perfectly as those of the 
female tarantula, or of the queen 
bee, or of the mother elephant. 
“She protects her young. She shows 
great anger when opposed. She is 
usually monogamous in disposition. 
She is allowed to vote. Her brain 
weighs so many ounces.” 

“Women, once our superiors, now 
our equals.” This famous toast 
sounds the keynote of the treat- 
ment of the feminine nature in 
much of the modern fiction; and 
sharing things masculine politically 
and economically, the woman also 
shares—in the mind of some fic- 
tion-writers at least—a man’s im- 
munity in the realm of morals. Or, 
rather, they release her into 8 
world where caprice and mood and 
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the fluctuations of the nervous or- 
ganization take the place of moral 
conviction and principle. What she 
does ceases to signify, because her 
actions are self-involved and cer- 
ebral. Good and evil are made so 
much a result of mood that the 
heroine’s actions become at last a 
matter of profound indifference to 
the reader. “Has she broken all the 
Ten Commandments? What of it! 
She is only a straw in the wind 
anyway.” Nothing really signifies. 
If the heroine of the average mod- 
ern novel finds her deviations from 
the moral law dissatisfying, she 
may turn into an honest woman; 
but not from any particular convic- 
tion about the matter. Perhaps she 
is merely bored with wrongdoing 
and wants to experience the new 
sensation of going straight. 

Caprice has no dignity; and on 
mere whim the actions of the per- 
sons in too many modern novels are 
founded—an arraignment through 
reflecting mirrors of a drifting 
generation turning here or there for 
excitement and stimulus, ignorant 
of its goal or perhaps indifferent to 
it. The sick and the mad and the 
listlessly demoralized are not fit 
subjects for fiction, and there is a 
touch of obscure maladies in the 
women of Wells, of George Moore, 
and of that brilliant writer, May 
Sinclair, whose Mary Olivier, Three 
Sisters, and other later books have 
so far departed in spirit from her 
masterpiece, The Divine Fire, that 
the reader feels she is committed to 
some obscure and sinister secret 
about women, to be whispered to 
specialists in the pages of amaz- 
ingly clever novels. 

Gertrude Atherton knows the 
secret—the presence or absence of 
certain glands in the system makes 
all the difference! With them a 
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woman can be charming and 
young! Without them—she has no 
value to society. Black Oxen is a 
perfect illustration of the modern 
effort to derive all things from the 
laboratory, or the operating room. 
When fiction sinks to the level of 
the ideals of a “beauty-parlor,” it is 
time that it ceases to be dignified by 
the name of fiction. Rather is it a 
brief for vulgar errors. 

Another type in the modern 
novel is the girl who is not capri- 
cious or frivolous, but for whom 
the moral code has no meaning 
weighed against the impulses of 
nature. She refuses to be a sinner 
even when sinning—until public 
opinion convinces her through 
slights and snubs that she must be 
a sinner or she would not be so 
cold-shouldered by the populace. 
In that remarkably well-written 
book, West of the Water Tower, 
Bee Chew, the heroine, persists in 


bringing out on her father’s front 
lawn the carriage containing her 
illegitimate child; until she is con- 
vinced by the effect on the neigh- 
bors that such things are not done. 


Of course, Bee’s father is that 
almost extinct species, “an avowed 
atheist”; but one is inclined to 
think that even atheism must have 
some relation to the social order 
and tradition in the bringing up of 
a daughter. The gulf that separates 
such a novel from The Scarlet 
Letter is too great to be bridged by 
any theory of later links in the 
same chain. Some violent change 
has taken place in the moral temper 
of society—some absolute break 
with the spirit of the past. To what 
can it be traced—this disinclina- 
tion to view women under ancient 
lights? Certainly there must be 
prototypes, in the contemporary 
world, of the heroines of the mod- 
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ern novels, since a portrait implies 
an original. How far is the mod- 
ern woman herself responsible for 
these not very flattering tributes to 
her office and function? 

Generalizations are perilous; but 
two classes of women seem to hold 
at present the world’s stage—the 
flapper and the college-bred woman, 
each contributing her conscious or 
unconscious philosophy to the 
social order. Observing both as 
impartially as possible, the flapper 
seems of the two the least danger- 
ous to society—since beneath her 
frivolities genuine emotions often 
flower; her femininity will out; 
while the college-bred girl too often 
under the spell of her intellectual 
prepossessions abandons the price- 
less, if ridiculed, gift of her sex, in- 
tuition. It is not what she acquires 
but what she gives up that works 
the harm to her womanly nature. 
There were learned ladies a-plenty 
in the Renaissance, who read Greek 
and Latin with the best of the hu- 
manists, but it is not on record that 
they refused therefore the ampler 
education of Faith. 

The colleges, most of them, sup- 
port the girl in her reliance on the 
limited and often misleading in- 
tellectual faculty, and she begins to 
think that she can arbitrate all 
things through her mind—the first 
step often to a judicial renounce- 
ment of “the superstitions of reli- 
gion.” She does not realize that the 
deepest emotions of life, parental 
and romantic love and the artist’s 
consuming passion for beauty, are 
allied to that same “superstition,” 
springing from depths of the hu- 
man nature unfathomable by the 
unassisted intellect. The supersti- 
tions of the intellect are, indeed, the 
darkest of all—the witchcraft of 
our flaunted civilization. 


WOMEN IN CLASSICS AND CONTEMPORARIES 


The pendulum has swung too far 
from the normal and Christian 
ideal of women, and their office to 
be the healers, not the disturbers, 
of the social order. The merely 
brilliant and capricious heroine 
who views the world through her 
temperament and scoffs at duty and 
devotion has been overdone in fic- 
tion as perhaps in life; and signs of 
a reaction are already visible, as 
three recent novels, Riceyman 
Steps, So Big, and Lummoz testify. 
Bennet has made a great-hearted 
gentle servant, primitive and un- 
learned, the real heroine of his 
latest novehr The warm-natured 
faithful farmer-mother in So Big is 
a reversion to a classic ideal; and 
in Lummoz it is not a woman of 
education and moods who holds the 
center of the stage. Perhaps the 
world is beginning to discover that 
the cultivation of the heart rather 
than of the brain is the necessary 
factor in the development of wom- 
en’s powers. 

In chess the Queen has more 
freedom than any other piece on 
the board. The King can move but 
a square at a time in any direction. 
The Bishop moves obliquely. The 
powerful Rook has his vertical or 
his horizontal route, but the Black 
Queen and the White Queen, those 
two rivals to the death, can go any- 
where on the board in any direc- 
tion—and they sometimes do to 
their own destruction, ruining the 
whole feudal system of that ancient 
and exasperating game. 

In their ability to move anywhere 
on the social chess board, too many 
modern women have forgotten their 
spiritual destiny and its unique 
privileges. They have been too 
much in the crowd, too little in an 
old secret known to St. Joan of Are 
for all her warriorhood and shining 
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armor; known to St. Teresa for all 
her wit and wisdom; known to 
many obscure mothers and daugh- 
ters and sisters who believe in 
prayer and experience its ardors 
and rewards, its silent hidden 
power to transform life, work vital 
changes, convert souls, and bring 
order out of moral chaos. 

St. Monica should come again 
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among us. One wonders what a 
contemporary novel-writer would 
make of her. He would probably 
assign her to some ready-made 
category of his facile psychologies, 
but would be unable to answer, 
if one should ask him, why a 
bored Roman gentleman became 
St. Augustine and changed his- 


tory. 





MONTE CASSINO. 


By Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


BEWILDERING is the beauty of the hills, 

That, by this changeful sunshine dappled fair, 
Weave differing harmonies; 

Rising in splendor like the mountainous seas, 
They lift a crown of glory in the air 

That all the vast of the horizon fills. 


All else is changed since first St. Benet came 
On this great height 
To set his cloistral flame 

Whereof all lands are sweetened by the light, 
Only the hills are evermore the same! 


Before 


Upon their gaunt and ancient knees, 
The wicked shrines of pagan gods they bore, 


St. Benet brake their idols. 


Christian now, 


To the mild burden of the cross they bow 
And echo soft the “benedicites.” 





BLASCO IBANEZ AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By H. B. L. HuGHes. 


AT Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez 

(born in Valencia in 1867) is 
one of the greatest and also one of 
the most popular of living Spanish 
writers few, perhaps, at all in- 
timately acquainted with contem- 
porary Spanish literature will be 
inclined to doubt. Not only are his 
books—many of them—translated 
into most of the more important 
modern languages, but quite a num- 
ber of his novels (as, for instance, 
The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse) have also been brought out 
very successfully on the films both 
in Europe and in America. It seems 
not improbable that Blasco Ibaéfiez 
may in the near future even play an 
important part in shaping the 
political destinies of Spain, since, 
according to his own statement, 
made recently to a_ well-known 
foreign journalist, he is, together 
with Unamuno and others, “pre- 
paring with all his might a revolu- 
tion” in his own country. 

It is by no means our intention to 
limit ourselves here to mere literary 
criticism of the writings of Blasco 
Ibafiez; much less do we intend to 
call into question directly his 
political opinions: our purpose in 
this short study is to draw the at- 
tention of Catholic readers to the 
attitude adopted from the outset of 
his career by this all too famous 
Spanish novelist towards the Cath- 
olic Church both in his own country 
and in the world at large. It is 
doubtful whether it is ever really 
possible to draw a complete distinc- 
tion between the author and the 


man. As a young man, Blasco 
Ibafiez was one of the most influen- 
tial members in his native town of 
a so-called anticlerical-republican 
club, being also at the same time the 
editor of El Pueblo (The People), a 
provincial newspaper of strongly 
anticlerical views. The chief activ- 
ities of this local club, to which 
Blasco Ibafiez then belonged, were 
to give every conceivable kind of 
annoyance to the Bishop of Va- 
lencia, Mgr. Guaiasola (with whose 
well-known publication, The Causes 
of Unbelief in the Modern World, 
some of our readers may possibly 
be acquainted) ; to hinder, in as far 
as possible, religious processions in 
the streets of the town; and to pelt 
with stones the images of the 
Sacred Heart nailed up above the 
doorways of Catholic houses. Any 
comment on these facts, eloquent 
enough in themselves, would, in- 
deed, be superfluous. On his re- 
tirement later from active political 
life, he spent many years in South 
and Central America, only return- 
ing to Spain on or shortly before 
the outbreak of the World War. 
Then it was that he soon became 
famous as one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of pro-German 
war propaganda in the Spanish 
peninsula. The composition of one 
of his most popular novels, Los 
Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis 
(“The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse”) dates from this pe 
riod. 

Blasco Ibaéiiez is—to quote his 
own words—a spiritual son of the 
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eighteenth-century French philos- 
ophers, a downright Jacobin born 
and bred in the school of Helvetius, 
of Volney, and of Voltaire. As a 
writer, he carries on the tradition of 
the so-called “naturalistic” or 
“verist” school of Emile Zola. In 
the works of Blasco Ibafiez another 
influence, however, is also evident, 
that of Nietzsche. 

“If you believe in God,” wrote the 
celebrated French socialist Prou- 
dhon, “be a Catholic; but if not, 
deny everything, for between these 
two alternatives there is only room 
either for ignorance or for bad 
faith.” The mind of Blasco Ibaiiez, 
as was natural, having once sternly 
rejected Catholic Christianity with 
its “morality only fit for slaves,” 
was far too logical to stop halfway 
in any Protestant sect. He had 


drunk deep at the wells of atheism 
in the works of the French philos- 
ophers, and saw clearly at a glance 


that between Catholicism and ra- 
tionalism no third course is ever 
finally possible. Having gone this 
far, that Blasco Ibéfiez should then 
have embraced the old pagan theory 
of the “superman” in the more up- 
to-date form of Nietzschean philos- 
ophy is again only natural and 
logical. If there is no life beyond 
the grave, if the very existence of 
God is a poetical myth, then with- 
out question the only rational 
beings on the face of the globe are 
the strong, energetic, domineering 
men, who bend the weaker mem- 
bers of society relentlessly into a 
condition of slavery. All hail to the 
reign of brute force; the death 
knell of the Christian centuries has 
Struck at last! Ez nihilo nati 
sumus, et post hoc erimus tam- 
quam non fuerimus. Venite cor- 
onemus nos rosis antequam mar- 
cescant.... Sit autem fortitudo 
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nostra lex justitie: quod enim in- 
firmum est, inutile invenitur. 

The heroes of by far the greater 
number of the novels of Blasco 
Ibafiez are genuine supermen in the 
sense indicated above. In point of 
fact, his novels are the deification 
of violent, muscular, unfettered, 
and godless man. If the whole 
expression of the genius of Ibafiez 
could be condensed into one small 
word, that word would be “force,” 
unshackled energy. Such a man 
can only have—and has—the most 
profound contempt for Catholicism, 
in fact for Christianity in any form 
or shape whatsoever. Such, indeed, 
was the attitude of Papini before 
his conversion. Though it is less 
likely that Ibafiez may ever become, 
by a miracle of grace, like Papini a 
militant Catholic, we trust that he 
may yet encounter Christ on the 
way to Damascus. 


* * * 


The effort of composition costs 
Blasco Ibafiez little or nothing. His 
robust imagination is surprisingly 
fertile. He makes no previous notes 
(at least on paper) and works out 
the plots of his novels as he writes. 
In this respect, he most closely 
resembles George Sand, and his 
literary production is as copious 
and as unhealthy as was hers. Like 
Balzac, he sends the rough copy of 
his manuscript straight to the press, 
and makes the necessary correc- 
tions later on the margin of the 
printed sheet. Whilst working 
with surprising rapidity, he is 
however, at the same time as ac- 
curate as Flaubert—or amongst 


1“We were born out of nothing, and here- 
after we shall be as though we had not been. 
Come, let us crown ourselves with roses be- 
fore they fade. ... But let our might be the 
law of right; for that which is weak is found 
to be useless.” 





American authors, for instance, as 
Marion Crawford—in visiting be- 
forehand the places in which he 
intends the plots of his novels to 
be laid. 

His first novel, Arroz y Tartana, 
was published in 1894. The date is 
significant. Romanticism was dead, 
and the _ so-called naturalistic 
school, triumphant in France, had 
already extended its influence both 
to Italy and Spain. Art was no 
longer to be subjective but objec- 
tive, to portray life not as it should 
be but as it is. Blasco Ibéfiez, in 
conformity with the taste of the 
day, resolved to be the official in- 
terpreter of the life of a given 
region, of his own native region, 
that of the rich and fertile plain of 
Valencia. 

Of his six earliest novels, the 
plots of which are all laid in this 
region, by far the most successful 
are undoubtedly La Barraca (1898) 
and Cafas y barro (1902). He 
himself has always considered 
Cafias y barro to be his master- 
piece. But our business here is not 
with art, and we are anxious to 
hasten forward to his anti-Catholic 
propaganda novels, La Catedral 
(1903) and El Intruso (1904), the 
latter directed against the Jesuit 
University of Deusto, Bilbao, and 
containing certain blasphemous 
utterances concerning the virginity 
of St. Joseph which no Catholic 
paper could possibly reprint except 
in a footnote in Latin. 

La Catedral (“The Shadow of the 
Cathedral” in the English transla- 
tion of Mrs. W. A. Gillespie) cannot 
but be most unpleasant reading. 
The novel is openly anti-Catholic, 
one of the worst from this point of 
view. We quote the following 
lines from the otherwise excellent 
preface to Mrs. Gillespie’s transla- 
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tion by the distinguished American 
writer, William Dean Howells: 


“The reader of course perceives 
that it is intensely anti-ecclesias- 
tical, but he could make no greater 
mistake than to imagine it in any 
way Protestant. The author shares 
this hate or slight of ecclesiasticism 
with all the Spanish novelists, so 
far as I know them; most notably 
with Perez Galdés, with Pardo 
Bazan in several of her stories, with 
Palacio Valdés in less measure, and 
even with the romanticist Valera. 
But it may be said that while Ibaéiiez 
does not go farther than Galdés, for 
instance; he is yet more intensively 
agnostic. He is the standard bearer 
of the scientific revolt in the terms 
of fiction which spares us no hope 
of relief in the religious notion of 
human life here or hereafter that 
the Hebraic or Christian theology 
has divined.” 


Excellent as this criticism is, as far 
as Blasco Ibdfiez is concerned, and 
much as we respect the judgment of 
so competent a critic as W. D. 
Howells, we cannot, however, our- 
selves indorse his statement as re- 
gards the anticlerical bias of all the 
Spanish novelists. It seems strange 
that Mr. Howells should be totally 
unacquainted with three such gen- 
uinely Catholic novelists of rec- 
ognized literary merit as Fernan 
Caballero, José M. de Pereda, and 
Antonio de Trueba. He would, 
perhaps, on this one small point, 
have appeared more convincing had 
he included in his list the name of 
Pio Baroja and omitted that of the 
Countess of Pardo Bazan, the 
talented authoress, it must be re 
membered, not only of Los Pasos 
de Ulloa and of La Madre natura- 
leza (though these are hardly anti- 
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clerical novels), but also of a well- 
known Life of St. Francis, of which 
we ourselves have only heard al- 
ways the highest praise in Spanish 
ecclesiastical circles. 

Apart from the Cathedral of 
Toledo itself, the plot of The 
Shadow of the Cathedral centers 
round the idealized figure of a 
Spanish revolutionary, by name 
Gabriel Luna. Destined as a child 
for the priesthood, Luna had passed 
the early years of his life within the 
secluded precincts of the seminary 
of Toledo. The Carlist wars bring 
him into sudden and unexpected 
contact with the outer world; and 
later, a lonely and penniless exile in 
France and England, he looses his 
faith. In Paris the ex-seminarist 
listens enraptured to the lectures of 
Renan, who flings wide open for 
him the gates which lead into a new 
intellectual world, into which he 
penetrates at first dazed, but freed 
forever from the fetters of Catholic 
dogma. “He understood clearly 
now,” writes the author, “the his- 
tory of his country without the 
prejudices of race. . . . Those peo- 
ple who had broken with the 
Papacy, turning their backs forever 
on Rome, were far happier and 
more prosperous than that Spain, 
which slept like a beggar at the 
doors of the Church.” 

Revolutionary sociology now takes 
hold of him. He devours the works 
of Proudhon.?. Reclus, Kropotkin, 
and the bloodthirsty Bakunin be- 
come his idols. He listens with fe- 
verish excitement to their speeches 
at anarchist meetings in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. In a word, the 
Promising young Spanish sem- 
inarist, whom his superiors had 
hoped to see one day a pillar of the 


*Author of the famous phrase, “Dieu c’est 
le mal.” 


Church, becomes a wild and fanat- 
ical revolutionary, an ardent apostle 
of communism, hunted down by the 
police in every country “like a 
dangerous and vagabond dog.” 
After many years of wandering the 
outcast at length returns, a broken 
and dying man, to his native 
Toledo, to a world which—to quote 
the words of Mr. Howells—he has 
never loved or trusted, but in which 
he was born and reared. Protected 
for a time by his brother, an ig- 
norant but honest gardener, he is 
finally obliged, in order to gain his 
daily bread, to accept the miserably 
paid post of night-watcher in the 
cathedral. But, alas! his pros- 
elytizing ardor gets the better of 
his prudence. The cramped brains 
of the cathedral servants have been 
stupefied by centuries of the so- 
porific influence of the Church. They 
fail to grasp the real moral teaching 
underlying his scientific gospel, and 
in the end he is torn to pieces at the 
foot of the altar by his own dis- 
ciples. The “lay saint” dies yet an- 
other unhappy martyr to the blind 
and savage fury of religious fanat- 
icism. 

Now, to any honest reader even 
superficially acquainted with the 
Spanish ecclesiastical world, this 
unwholesome, though powerfully 
written work of fiction must 
necessarily ring false from begin- 
ning to end. The very excess of 
caricature defeats its own end. “I 
do not trouble myself much about 
religion,” observes one priest in 
the book; “I believe what I was 
taught, and I have never taken the 
trouble to inquire any further. . . 
Music alone occupies me.” Of 
another priest the author writes: 
“He had that blessed and entire 
want of education so appreciated by 
the Church in former years .. . his 





faults were purely ecclesiastic; he 
saved in secret, with that cold, 
determined avarice so usual at all 
times in people attached to the 
Church.” The climax of absurdity 
is reached, however, when we hear 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 
the Primate of All Spain (who else- 
where is made to utter the amazing 
statement: “We ecclesiastics only 
live for pride and avarice”), ad- 
dressing an ignorant old peasant 
woman in the following manner: 
“Ecclesiastical celibacy is an inven- 
tion of men, a detail of discipline 
agreed upon at councils; but the 
flesh and its exigencies are anterior 
by many centuries; they date from 
paradise.” 

We have dealt at length with The 
Shadow of the Cathedral, in the 
first place because the novel is 
widely read in the English transla- 
tion in Protestant countries, in the 
second place because here we have 
Blasco Ibafiez at his worst, though 
the same spirit of hostility towards 
religious institutions is apparent in 
all his work. Lest it be inferred 
that the animosity of Blasco Ibaéfiez, 
however, only limits itself to hostil- 
ity towards the Catholic Church, we 
will close this study with the fol- 
lowing quotations from the same 
novel. The speaker in each case is 
Gabriel Luna. 


“This eternal life, that lying 
promise of religion, is only true 
through our children.” 

“I feel prouder of my animal 
origin; to be a lineal descendant 
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of inferior beings, than to have 
emerged imperfect from the hands 
of a stupid God.” 

“We are God ourselves, and 
everything that surrounds us. It is 
life with its astonishing trans- 
formations, always apparently dy- 
ing, yet always being infinitely re- 
newed. It is matter that lives, 
animated by force that dwells in it, 
with absolute unity, without sep- 
aration or duality. Man is God, and 
the world is God also. ... But if 
you ask me for that personal God 
invented by religions, in the like- 
ness of a man, who brought the 
world out of nothing, who directs 
our actions, who classifies souls ac- 
cording to their merits, and com- 
missions Sons to descend into the 
world to redeem it, I say seek for 
Him in that immensity, see where 
He hides His littleness. But even 
if you were immortal, you might 
spend millions of years passing 
from one star to another without 
ever finding the corner where He 
hides His deposed despotic majesty. 
This vindictive and capricious God 
arose in men’s brains, and the 
brain is a human being’s most re- 
cent organ, the latest to develop it- 
self. When man invented God, the 
world had existed millions of years.” 


There are, unfortunately, many 
such pages in the novels of Blasco 
Ibafiez, in which our sense of 
disgust at his obvious bad faith is 
only equaled frequently by our 
dismay at his downright ignorance 
of Catholic theology. 





THE PASSING OF MARGARET SPARKS. 


By KATHLEEN CLANCY. 


OOKING back through the 
crowded years, to the day 
when, at the ripe age of four, I 
crossed the portals of Providence 
Academy at Vancouver for the first 
time, I cannot remember a day 
when Margaret Sparks was not to 
me an important personality. As 
I buoyantly progressed through the 
nebulously defined grades of my 
youth, she assumed the proportions 
of an institution. 

A bit of human flotsam, tossed 
by unknown and unremembered 
waves of fate, at the doors of the 
old House of Providence, she dwelt 
for well-nigh eighty years within 
its peaceful shade, and her death 


a few days ago leads one to phi- 
losophize as to life and its values, 
and the providence of God and its 
workings. 

For, after all, what have most of 


us had, more than Margaret 
Sparks? She filled her little niche. 
She did her duty as she found it, 
and she never played her conscience 
false. Few of us can boast as much. 
She had the mind of a child, and, 
as an offset, she had the beautiful 
faith of a child. 

As I remember, her official walk 
in life was—until a few years ago— 
as assistant scullion to the third as- 
sistant cook of the convent. In 
other words, she peeled potatoes. 
Even now I often wonder how 
many tons of potatoes she must 
have peeled in her lifetime. She 
peeled potatoes when I was four, 
and even though it was ten years 
ago that she retired to honorable 


desuetude in the Blanchet Home 
for the Aged, there was a sufficient 
length of time and a _ sufficient 
quantity of potatoes to reach an 
amazing total. 

During all of her seventy odd 
years she had as many of her own 
potatoes and as much other good 
and nourishing food as she could 
assimilate, and, like the lilies of the 
field, she was amply clothed with- 
out thought for herself. On birth- 
days and feast days, Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed as 
Margaret Sparks—drawing, as she 
did, from the renounced fineries of 
four generations of postulants. 

She had some three or four birth- 
days in the year, and was meticu- 
lous in advertising their advent and 
demanding their celebration. She 
had one gorgeous green satin scarf 
which was the crowning glory of 
her feast days, and the bitter envy 
of my infantile imagination. 

I remember well the day that 
Cardinal Gibbons came to town; 
the Sisters sent us all home to put 
on our “Sunday” dresses. I went 
home and returned presently clad 
in my other gingham dress, which 
was an exact duplicate of the one I 
had taken off, only a bit cleaner 
down the front. It seems to be a 
characteristic of very small and fat 
girls—even though properly raised 
—to get somewhat grubby just be- 
low the waist line in the front, thus 
spoiling the pulchritude of an 
otherwise sound garment. And, at 
the front gate, covered and wound 
and cascaded in the glory of the 
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green scarf, still armed with the in- 
evitable paring knife, stood Mar- 
garet Sparks, and my lowly ging- 
ham was dingy and dishonored by 
its iridescence. 

She knew the big people of the 
early days—counted them among 
her dearest friends—Bishop Jung- 
er and Bishop Blanchet; Father 
Schram and Dr. Wall; John D. 
Geoghegan and Michael O’Connell. 
And she, more than any of us, 
would brook nothing less than a 
bishop as confessor and spiritual 
director. She was on close and in- 
timate terms of affection with such 
great and unforgettable souls as 
Sister Agnes and Mother Joseph. 

Mother Joseph was her strongest 
fascination and her greatest pas- 
sion—Mother Joseph who was the 
incarnation of the Gospel which 
says, “Your Father knoweth that 
you have need of these things... . 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” In the old days, when 
the first little group of Sisters of 
Charity came from Montreal, Sister 
Joseph was, I believe, the youngest 
of them—perhaps only a novice. 
But what the House of Providence 
could ever have done without her, 
I do not know. She was architect 
and builder; mason, carpenter, 
plasterer; painter—of houses and 
pictures; sculptor, teacher, doctor, 
druggist. She was master of the 
most exquisite of the feminine arts: 
embroidery, painting, lace-making, 
weaving, and cooking. Farming 
and gardening were natural to her; 
she made statues and cast bells; 
machinery to her was an open 
book; she dug wells and installed 
heating systems and pumping 
plants with her own hands. She 
had a face that would stop a clock, 
and had found such grace with God 
that we were always sure of an an- 


swer to our prayers when Mother 
Joseph promised us a Hail Mary. 

Margaret Sparks used to follow 
her around, carrying nails; hoisting 
timbers; carrying a hod—it was no 
wonder that, after a while, she 
thought she had built the house 
and owned most of it. 

Mother Joseph used to make her 
statues in molds, and it was Mar- 
garet Sparks’s delight to help with 
this. They really did produce a 
most exquisite figure of the Infant 
Jesus. But I could not warm up to 
St. Vincent de Paul—patron of the 
Institution. I think Mother Joseph, 
in lieu of a clear mental concept of 
His Reverence, took as her model 
the holiest looking old man she 
found in the brick laundry house 
in the back of the convent grounds. 
This was before the days of County 
Commissioners and poor farms, and 
even of Homes for the Aged, so the 
Sisters always had a houseful of 
picturesque derelicts to care for. 
At the last moment, Margaret 
Sparks insisted on including the 
little model of the Infant Jesus—to 
take the place of the orphan, be- 
cause, of course, St. Vincent de Paul 
has to have an orphan. When they 
closed up the mold, there was not 
room enough, and St. Vincent de 
Paul’s arm almost cut the little 
figure in two. All my life I had to 
say my prayers in front of that 
statue, and I do not like the way 
St. Vincent de Paul holds a baby. 

Margaret Sparks made a novena 
once. One of her numerous feast 
days was looming in the near fu- 
ture—a very important one. She 
had persuaded the Bishop to at- 
tend the entertainment which—she 
calmly stated—we were to give in 
her honor, so it would be but 
seemly that Margaret should be 
most splendidly arrayed. And 
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there had not been very many voca- 
tions lately. The crop of postulants 
was discouragingly small, or, com- 
ing from very poor families, they 
had left all their fine feathers at 
home, of necessity, for their 
younger sisters. So Margaret made 
a novena. She must have a com- 
plete new outfit, because the Bishop 
was coming. It was all very clear 
and reasonable, and the days of the 
novena drew towards a close. 

In the House of Providence there 
were other troubles than those of 
poor Margaret Sparks. The young 
ladies of the academic grades were 
getting out of hand. Sister Gabriel, 
in whose hands lay their destinies, 
was by way of making novenas her- 
self—and that for the salvation of 
their immortal souls. Now Sister 


Gabriel was a good woman and a 
nun, and maybe a saint, but she 
was not a “lady,” as the term was 
applied in those days. 


When she 
entered the Order, it was recruited 
largely from the French-Canadian 
peasantry—and Irish-Canadians— 
from large families, where girls as 
well as boys hewed down forests 
and grubbed out farms. The primi- 
tiveness, the privations, and the 
pioneering necessitated people who 
were capable of being rough and 
gruff; and it was necessary to be 
both rough and gruff to keep a grip 
on a group of young American citi- 
zens only two generations removed 
from the Hudson Bay Company and 
the Indian Wars. 

The young ladies, I said, were 
getting out of hand. The clothes 
they wore were positively shocking. 
They wore bangs. It had to be 
stopped. The Blessed Virgin never 
wore bangs. And they wore bustles, 
and every day the bustles grew 
larger. It had to be stopped. So 
Sister Gabriel issued her ukase. If, 
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on the morning of Monday, Oc- 
tober 17th, in the year of Our Lord, 
1892, any one of these shameless 
and stubborn young hussies dared 
to appear in her schoolroom clad 
in, or appended with, one of those 
hideous, unnatural, sinful humps, 
she, Sister Gabriel, with her own 
hands, would, forcibly, and in the 
presence of the whole schoolroom, 
remove the abomination; and, in 
addition, the culprit should, on her 
knees, make public apology for her 
crime. 

Under such drastic threat, the 
schoolroom found discretion the 
better part, and all the little wire 
mousetraps were left at home—for 
the day. All, save one. It has ever 
been the history of this great nation 
that every American liberty has had 
its champion. Lone champion per- 
haps, but a champion always. Re- 
becca Ryan, with all the courage of 
her American traditions and all the 
willfulness of her Gaelic forbears, 
wore a bustle to school. It was a 
fearful and wonderful bustle. She 
had scorned the weak toy of inter- 
laced wire which was her bustle of 
yesterday. This bustle was liberty; 
it was defiance; and it was most of 
next week’s wash. 

Margaret Sparks had finished her 
novena. Out of the chapel, down 
past the schoolrooms, she came, 
peace on her face and in her heart, 
her little old rosary still tinkling 
through her fingers. Her feast 
would be to-morrow. The enter- 
tainment was prepared. All the 
songs were learned. All the reci- 
tations rehearsed. The Bishop has 
promised again to come. And Our 
Dear Lord would answer her prayer. 

Just as Margaret came opposite 
the first door, it opened—somewhat 
violently. Out of the door and full 
in Margaret’s face, flew a red jersey 
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—a gorgeous red jersey with 
twenty-seven buttons down the 
front of it. Immediately following 
thereafter and draping itself sud- 
denly over her shoulder, came a 
voluminous white muslin petticoat 
with a long and wide embroidered 
ruf™le. Then, flying still higher and 
landing all over her—snuffing her 
out like a candle—was a bright 
green knitted woolen underskirt, 
with a sky-blue stripe and a purple 
one around the bottom. And there 
were little extras—a handkerchief 
or two, and a yellow crocheted fas- 
cinator with pink crystal beads all 
over it—and a fan. 

What did it matter to Margaret 
Sparks that there were words and 
violence and recriminations and 
weeping and wrath and bad names 
out of the Bible on the other side 
of the door. Here, in her arms, be- 
fore her pleased eyes, in answer to 
her novena, was garmenting a- 
plenty for any woman. 

The next day there was a success- 
ful entertainment in honor of one 
of the feast days of Margaret 
Sparks. I know because I spoke a 
piece. It bore the sonorous title of 
“Willie’s and Annie’s Prayer,” and, 
despite the fact that I was at the 
age when my waist line was my 
greatest circumference, Margaret 
Sparks told me that, when I got 
on my knees and petitioned Santa 
Claus, it brought tears to her eyes. 

She occupied the seat of honor at 
the entertainment, as was seemly. 
She was clad in a gorgeous red jer- 
sey with twenty-seven buttons down 
the front of it. The skirt was 
bright green knitted wool with a 
sky-blue and purple motif, and 
peeping below it was a voluminous 
white embroidered muslin petticoat. 
She carried a yellow crocheted fas- 
cinator over one arm, and after 
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making her little speech of thanks 
from the center of the stage, she 
sailed grandly down the aisle, gently 
waving a fan, flanked by a tired 
Bishop and a Mother Provincial. 

She had a long life and a happy 
one. Nothing was missing to round 
out a perfect life. She even had 
romance. Old Boilieu proposed to 
her. Remember old Boilieu? He 
had a clubfoot and wore large gold 
hoop earrings. At the foot of the 
kitchen steps, chaperoned by the 
inevitable pan of potato peelings 
destined for the garbage cans; un- 
der the radiance of the same soft 
moonlight and the immemorial 
stars that smiled on Antony and 
Cleopatra, on Abélard and Héloise, 
on Romeo and Juliet, old Boilieu 
offered her his hand and heart in 
honorable matrimony. It is told of 
her that she slapped him soundly 
and reported his impudence to the 
Sister Superior. 

And now Margaret Sparks is 
dead. In her later years, her pa- 
thetic features, unmarred by worry 
or intellectual overwork, assumed 
a gentle dignity that was almost 
beauty. Her eyes, from which the 
sight had faded, to return in blessed 
fullness in her Father’s home, are 
closed upon a world which she 
found only fair and good. Not in 
all this wide and wicked world can 
be found a soul that remembers an 
unkind word or sinful act of hers. 

Of whom else, among us, can this 
be said? 

The other morning a priest stood 
on the steps of the Altar of God, 
clad in the majesty of his vestments 
and vested in the holiness of his 
office, and said, “The Mass this 
morning will be for the repose of 
the soul of Margaret Sparks.” 

God had called His faithful 
daughter home. 





DRAMA AND RELIGION. 


By E. INGRAM WATKIN. 


UMAN history shows an inti- 
mate connection between re- 
ligion and drama. The ceremonial 
worship of religion has been the 
cradle of drama. The drama of an- 
cient Greece sprang from the ritual 
pantomime of the pagan nature 
worship, the drama of modern 
Europe from the Christian mystery 
play. And the origins of Indian 
and of Japanese drama—the No 
plays—were equally religious. For 
the ritual of religion has always 
contained a very important dra- 
matic element. No doubt this ele- 
ment was largely due, in the first 
instance, to the savage’s belief in 
the magical power of mimicry. But 


when religion freed herself from 
magic, she did not therefore shed 
the dramatic element in her wor- 


For the personation of a 
strange character impresses the 
imagination most vividly and 
powerfully with his thoughts or 
actions. And religion, which, if it 
is to be complete, must make its 
appeal to the entire nature of man, 
could ill afford to neglect the unique 
influence over the imagination ex- 
ercised by the dramatic method of 
presentation. The dramatic method 
is an invaluable instrument of 
teaching. Even the dullest subjects 
become alive, as soon as they are 
clothed with a dramatic form. In 
my own experience boys have be- 
gun to enjoy a lesson in elementary 
Latin grammar, immediately it was 
broken up into dialogue and sea- 
soned with a little action. 

Religion, therefore, whose mes- 


ship. 


sage, though in itself of an enthrall- 
ing interest to souls awake to its 
meaning, is often obscure, and diffi- 
cult, and in any case requires a cer- 
tain degree of spiritual perception 
in the learner, is not likely to dis- 
pense, nor has it in fact dispensed, 
with the aid of the dramatic method 
of instruction. If the worship of 
the primitive savage consists pre- 
eminently of mimetic ceremonies, 
the ritual of the great religious 
bodies has always been largely dra- 
matic. And among all the great 
world religions none possesses a 
more dramatic ritual than Catholic 
Christianity. The central mystery 
of the Catholic Church—the Mass— 
is a sacred drama (I use the word 
in its widest sense for any form of 
dramatic presentation), in which 
the celebrant enacts the part of 
Christ, and represents His work of 
redemption. Small wonder that re- 
ligion has proved the cradle of 
drama. 

But the cradle only, not the home. 
Everywhere, as drama grows to ma- 
turity, it is secularized, often for- 
mally, always in substance. For 
the sacred drama, the drama em- 
ployed by temple or church to set 
forth the religion there professed, 
is not, in the full sense, drama. It 
is but the dramatic form of presen- 
tation. Dialogue and action are 
not sufficient to constitute drama. 
There can be no drama without the 
dramatic quality, like all other 
fundamental characters, a quality 
rather to be felt than defined, but 
the living spirit whose presence 
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alone can render dialogue and ac- 
tion true drama. And as the drama 
develops this dramatic spirit, be- 
comes true drama, it separates it- 
self from religion. This has not 
been the case with other branches 
of art. Some of the finest sculpture 
and painting is religious, as also 
some of the finest music, and one 
of the greatest epic poems, if not 
the greatest,—Dante’s Divina Com- 
media,—is the poetical expression 
of the Catholic Faith. But for a 
dramatic counterpart of the Divina 
Commedia, we should look in vain. 
The great drama of the world is not 
sacred but secular. We can watch 
the process of development and 
secularization. 

In ancient Greece it passes 
through the still deeply religious 
#Eschylus to Euripides, the dram- 
atist well described by Verrall as 
an atheist preaching from the altar 
steps. Though in Greece there was 


never any official separation of 


drama from religious worship, 
though the yearly dramatic festivals 
were to the end religious festivals, 
though his outward form, and sub- 
ject matter, and, to a large extent, 
his dénouement, were still pre- 
scribed by the official religion, 
Euripides’s treatment and spirit are 
rationalist. If he is an Ibsen com- 
pelled to write miracle plays, he is, 
nevertheless, an Ibsen." 

It has been the same in modern 
Europe. There also we can trace 
the development of drama from the 
religious mystery, which itself be- 
gan as a dramatic appendix to the 
choir office, to the pure secularism 
of the Elizabethan stage. But Eliz- 


1Not the Ibsen of the latest period whose 

plays are deeply tinged with a mystical color- 

ing but are not so dramatic as his earlier 

work, but the Ibsen of the preceding period, 
dramas, 
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abethan drama was drama, the 
mystery play was religious or moral 
teaching in a dramatic form. The 
stage is divorced from the Church. 
Indeed, in the Christian world there 
was an open conflict between the 
religious authorities and the secular 
drama. The Puritans of the Com- 
monwealth closed the theaters and 
made playgoing a criminal offense; 
and if Catholics did not attempt 
such a violence to human nature, 
canon law denied the Sacraments 
to actors. 

What was the cause of this al- 
ienation of religion from her full- 
grown child? Why does the ap- 
pearance and free development of 
drama, the free action of the dra- 
matic spirit, thus coincide with its 
divorce from religion? Is _ there 
anything in the essential nature of 
drama, on the one hand, and of re- 
ligion, on the other, that will ac- 
count for it? 

Before attempting an answer, I 
wish, as briefly as possible to dis- 
miss as irrelevant the Christian op- 
position to the stage as being more 
or less sinful. For this opposition 
was due to a number of accidental 
causes lying outside the essence 
either of drama or religion. It was 
in part the effect of a somewhat 
Puritanic suspicion of amusement, 
which was the religious reaction 
against the gross immorality which 
disgraced the amusements, and 
especially the stage, in antiquity, 
and indeed in Christian countries. 
Under the Roman Empire the 
drama had degenerated into ob- 
scene ballet and pantomime. And 
it was also due to the official con- 
nection between the classical stage 
and the pagan cultus; also, as far 
as the Primitive Church was con- 
cerned, to a feeling that acting @ 
part was a species of lying. And 
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the attitude of the medieval canon 
law was no doubt largely an inheri- 
tance from the Roman law, which 
treated the actor as infamous, that 
is, without civic rights. All this 
has evidently nothing to do with 
the nature either of drama or of 
religion. 

But, although these accidental 
and temporary factors sufficiently 
explain the official opposition shown 
in the past by the representatives 
of Christianity to the drama, they 
do not account for the seculariza- 
tion of drama which everywhere 
accompanies its development inev- 
itably, and as in virtue of a natural 
law. Nor do they explain the uni- 
versal absence of sacred drama, of 
drama that is to say, which is sacred 
not only in form, as Greek tragedy 
was to the end, but in treatment 
and spirit. 

These facts are, I believe, expli- 
cable only by a necessary and 
essential incompatibility between 
drama and religion, a natural ex- 
clusion of one or the other, which 
is grounded in their respective 
natures. As I hope to show, this 
incompatibility is dishonorable 
neither to drama nor to religion, 
nor does it mean that, if religion is 
true, we can dispense or ought to 
dispense with drama. I may, there- 
fore, ask my readers who are fond 
of the drama, and the writer of this 
article is himself among their num- 
ber, to give a hearing to a thesis 
which may at first sight appear 
shocking or absurd. 

I imagine that everyone, on re- 
flection, will allow that tragedy is 
the supreme form of drama, and 
the most fully dramatic, the form of 
drama in which the specific dra- 
matic quality or character is dis- 
played most fully. There is, to be 
sure, plenty of that spirit in the 
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finest comedy, but its perfect 
achievement is tragedy. And the 
most dramatic comedies approach 
tragedy. The type of comedy most 
remote from tragedy, the farce, has 
so little of the dramatic quality that 
we should scarcely admit its claim 
to be considered as in the strict 
sense drama. This point can hardly 
be argued. I can only ask my 
readers to compare their impres- 
sions of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
the feeling evoked by them, with 
their impressions of his tragedies, 
and the feeling they evoke, and then 
to ask themselves whether King 
Lear and Hamlet are more dra- 
matic, do not possess a higher de- 
gree of the dramatic quality, than 
Twelfth Night or The Tempest, and 
further to ask themselves whether 
Twelfth Night or The Tempest do 
not approach tragedy closer than 
The Taming of the Shrew or As You 
Like It. If, therefore, we would 
behold the dramatic spirit in its pur- 
est expression, we must study trag- 
edy. And if we would examine the 
relations of the dramatic quality, or 
spirit, to the religious, we must 
study tragedy in relation to reli- 
gion. 

Tragedy involves the tragic con- 
flict, and the tragic conflict in turn 
involves the presuppositions of a 
non-religious interpretation of life. 
For the tragic conflict is a conflict 
between values, and a waste of 
values, as seen from the natural 
purely human and sub-religious 
standpoint. 

Mr. Archer, pleading on behalf 
of a drama whose plot is known al- 
ready to the audience, tells us that 
the audience should be as gods 
raised above the conflict they wit- 
ness, knowing the issues, ignorance 
of which alone renders the tragedy 
possible. Certainly the audience 
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should be raised above the partic- 
ular conflict of the dramatis per- 
songz in their particular situation. 
But the audience must not be raised 
above the tragic conflict of human 
life, of which that particular trag- 
edy is but an instance. In fact, it 
is precisely because curiosity as to 
the particular issues of the partic- 
ular conflict on the stage distracts 
attention from its universal char- 
acter, its exemplification of the uni- 
versal conflict, in which lies its 
highest dramatic quality, that I be- 
lieve Mr. Archer’s practical conten- 
tion to be right. 

But the tragic conflict of human 
life depends on acceptance of the 
values revealed in human expe- 
rience, whether positive or negative, 
as they are valued by the natural 
man, from his purely human and 
earthly standpoint, and therefore 
implies ignorance of their absolute, 
their real value. Did we see clearly 


the real value of the objects of human 
desire or aversion, of human love 
or human hate, we could not longer 
share the joy and sorrow, and there- 
fore could not enter into the tragic 
conflict, of those who accept them 


at their apparent value. Nor could 
we grieve at the waste of values 
which, as Mr. Bradley shows us, is 
one of the most essential elements 
in tragedy, if we saw this waste as 
merely apparent, as a means to the 
attainment of higher values fully 
inclusive of the values apparently 
wasted. 

But religion, in proportion to our 
genuine acceptance of its teaching, 
opens up a point of view from 
which the values of human life are 
transformed, lifts us to a height 
from which we can look down upon 
the conflict of these values, there- 
fore upon the tragic conflict, as a 
battle for shadows. The truly reli- 
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gious man sees the tragedies of 
adult humanity as the adult sees 
the tragedies of the nursery. The 
religious man, therefore, will, as 
such, be as incapable of writing or 
of appreciating tragedy, as the adult 
is incapable, at least while occupy- 
ing the adult standpoint, of writing 
or feeling the nursery tragedies of 
the broken doll and the rainy holi- 
day. In presence of the Absolute and 
Eternal Worth revealed by religion, 
the values for which the tragic 
characters contend, destroy, and 
perish,—Romeo’s passion, Othel- 
lo’s jealousy, and Shylock’s revenge, 
the ambitions of Borkman, of 
Hedda Gabler, and of Rebecca West, 
—wither and die. The only values 
that survive are the positive values 
that help, the negative values that 
hinder, the attainment of the One 
Perfect Value, which religion has 
revealed. If Desdemona’s fidelity 
and Iago’s baseness still possess a 
value of a positive and negative 
character respectively, it is no 
longer because the former satisfies 
the human love of its possessor and 
her husband, and the latter wrecks 
that happiness, but because the 
former is Godlike and tends to eter- 
nal union with God, the latter is un- 
godly and tends to eternal separa- 
tion from God. 

I was once shown in manuscript 
a tragedy written by a friend. To 
this tragedy two alternative endings 
were possible. One of these was 
the suicide of the heroine, the other 
her final abandonment of her inten- 
tion to commit suicide. I felt my- 
self most strongly attracted to the 
suicidal ending. I was sure, and 
still am sure, that dramatically that 
heroine ought to commit suicide. 
But from the religious standpoint 
I am equally sure she ought not to 
commit suicide. Why this conflict 
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between the two standpoints? Con- 
sidering the matter, I concluded the 
reason to be that, granted the non- 
religious valuation presupposed by 
tragedy, suicide was the noblest 
conduct open to the heroine. And 
her character had been so drawn 
that she would naturally make the 
noblest choice open to her vision. 
That is to say, if the values of life 
were what, without the illumination 
of religion, they must appear to be, 
this heroine ought to commit sui- 
cide. If, however, the religious 
valuation is introduced, the suicide 
is thereby shown to be wrong. But, 
and this is the important point to 
notice, the tragedy of her situation 
is destroyed at the same time. For 
the value whose failure has brought 
her to the resolution of suicide, her 
dead husband’s financial honor, 
which, so far as she knows, she can 
restore only by her death, is seen 
in the light of religion not to be the 
supreme value open to her, a value 
indispensable to the worth of her 
existence. It was precisely the non- 
religious valuation which had made 
it appear to be the supreme value, 
to be redeemed even by suicide. 
Thus does the “transvaluation of all 
. values” effected by religion destroy 
the tragic conflict. 

Nor do we need even a positive 
religious belief to destroy the con- 
flicting values of tragedy. A purely 
negative view of the world, the reli- 
gious negation of worldly values, 
without the religious affirmation of 
positive superhuman values, is suf- 
ficient, if apprehended by us with 
sufficient force and vividness, to 
destroy the tragic conflict. An ex- 
cellent example of this is Elroy 
Flecker’s Hassan. As poetry Hassan 
is magnificent, as drama it fails. 
The essential dramatic quality is 
all but entirely absent. For we 
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hardly ever feel that the conflict 
before us is significant. We feel 
that it is comparatively indifferent 
whether the immediate issue be 
happiness or misery, since the final 
issue is in any case vanity. “Van- 
ity of vanities, and all is vanity”: 
this condemnation of all merely 
human values, in Scripture prelimi- 
nary to the proclamation of God, 
but here taken as if the final truth 
of life, is proclaimed so insistently 
throughout Hassan, that the dra- 
matic quality dependent on our 
sense of the significance and value 
of the issue at stake all but disap- 
pears. And if even the negative 
aspect of religion, its preliminary 
denial, is so potent to destroy 
tragedy, the action of a positive 
religion must be far more deadly. 

But even if the exterior conflict 
be destroyed by religion, will not 
religion leave intact, indeed even 
enhance, the interior conflict, the 
conflict of those moral and spiritual 
values which condition man’s at- 
tainment of God? Why can there 
not be a religious drama whose con- 
flict is purely interior, fought in the 
realm of the spirit? M. Maeter- 
linck’s religion is no doubt ex- 
tremely vague, an atmosphere, not 
a creed. But such as it is, it has 
made him reject the drama of ex- 
terior values and conflict. In an 
important passage quoted by Mr. 
Allerdyce Nicoll he says: 


“Is it beyond the mark to say 
that the true tragic element, nor- 
mal, deep-rooted, and universal, ... 
only begins at the moment when 
so-called adventures, sorrows, and 
dangers have disappeared? Must 
we indeed roar, like the Atrides, be- 
fore the eternal God will reveal 
Himself in our life? ... When I 
go to a theatre .. . I am shown a 
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deceived husband killing his wife, 
a woman poisoning her lover, a son 
avenging his father, children put- 
ting their father to death, murdered 
kings . . . in a word, all the sub- 


limity of tradition, but alas how 
superficial and material.” 


M. Maeterlinck’s religion, obscure 
though it be, has rendered him un- 
able to accept the values which 
condition the exterior conflict of 
tragedy. Nevertheless, he thinks it 
possible to construct tragedies 
whose conflict is purely interior. 
And indeed the most dramatic 
scene in Hassan represents the in- 
terior conflict in the souls of the 
condemned lovers—as they hesitate 
between the alternative of separa- 
tion and life, or love and a death of 
torment. But in so far as M. 
Maeterlinck’s tragedies are trage- 
dies of purely interior conflict, they 
are deficient in dramatic quality, 
and often enough they do contain 
an exterior conflict, even a murder. 
And if there is still a large element 
of drama in the tragedies of Maeter- 
linck, we must remember that his 
religious vision is dim and scanty. 
Nor must we imagine that, because 
the drama of Maeterlinck, or 
Fleckner’s Hassan, draws large 
crowds, and is at the same time of 
high literary quality, it must be 
good drama. Works of literature 
directly appealing to the imagina- 
tion by the dramatic method are su- 
perior to true drama, whose stand- 
ard as literature is lower, and de- 
serve to attract a wider and more 
enthusiastic public. But they are 
not therefore drama. 

And for drama, a conflict purely 
interior is insufficient. For it lacks 
the action which appears to be 
necessary to the perfection of 
drama. And even if this be a mis- 
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take, and a drama of interior con- 
flict should arise, as dramatic as 
the older drama of exterior con- 
flict, religion, if sufficiently clear 
and powerful, would render even 
this drama of interior conflict im- 
possible. 

For when religion reveals the 
presence of a supreme and eternal 
value, it reveals that value as the 
supreme reality. But if the Divine 
Object of religion is the supreme 
reality, Its triumph over any forces 
which may appear to combat or 
hinder its realization in the world 
is inevitable, a foregone conclusion. 
Religion is necessarily optimist. 
“To them that love God, all things 
work together unto good.” In one 
of the great religious classics—the 
Revelations of Mother Julian of 
Norwich—Our Lord declares, “I 
may make all thing well, and I can 
make all thing well, and I will 
make all thing well.” This is the 
religious answer to the apparent 
tragedy of mankind, the religious 
solution of the tragic conflict. 

Convince yourself of this faith, 
steep yourself in it with every 
power of mind and heart, and so 
steeped in this religious optimism 
and so filled with this faith, watch 
or read one of the world’s great 
tragedies, (2dipus Tyrannus, King 
Lear, Ghosts. Either the faith will 
kill the tragedy, or the tragedy will 
banish the faith. Both cannot sub- 
sist together. Nor even is there 
place for a tragedy such as Dr. 
Faustus, the tragedy of the man 
who finally loses the Supreme Good. 
For once we admit the fundamental 
equation of religion, the equation of 
value and reality, if we once see 
that the highest value is the fullest, 
the most real Reality, we see that a 
man can only miss it by his own 

2I mean, of course, as consciously fell. 
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freely willed fault, and miss it in 
the precise measure of his free re- 
jection. And, however terrible, this 
is not tragic. Goodness affirms it- 
self, and evil is shown to be, what 
it is always and necessarily was, 
failure and impotence. 

This mutual exclusion of religion 
and tragedy will, I believe, be real- 
ized more clearly, if we consider 
what has often been falsely re- 
garded as the world’s supreme 
tragedy—the earthly life of Our 
Lord as ending in His Passion and 
Death. 

Some fifteen years ago, an ad- 
vanced New Testament critic, Dr. 
A. Schweitzer, one of the leaders of 
the so-called apocalyptic school of 
Gospel criticism, published his view 
of the life of Christ in the brilliant 
book known in English as The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus. Like 
many other critical reconstructions 
of the life of Jesus, Schweitzer’s was 


based on an arbitrary selection and 
utilization of selected data from the 


Synoptists. But the result was a 
consistent and living picture of a 
quite possible human enthusiast, 
though of course a figure far re- 
moved from our Christian belief 
concerning Jesus Christ. For Dr. 
Schweitzer is evidently endowed 
with no small share of the imagina- 
tion which makes the creative art- 
ist. For him Jesus Christ was from 
the outset of His ministry the vic- 
tim of an illusion, the belief in His 
own supernatural vocation to be 
the Messiah. He expected that God 
would suddenly intervene in the 
course of His Galilean ministry, and 
introduce the new Messianic King- 
dom in which He would reign. 
Since this failed to happen, Jesus 
came to believe that His voluntary 
sacrifice was required to atone for 
the national sin which held back 
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the Divine hand. If He died, the 
hindrance would be removed, and 
the immediate advent of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom would be forced. 
In this faith He went up to Jeru- 
salem and provoked the religious 
authorities to procure His death. 
Only when He hung dying on the 
Cross did He discover that His be- 
lief was all a terrible mistake, that 
no heavenly intervention would 
manifest His Divine mission. He 
died with a cry of despair on His 
lips. “My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” The Gospels, 
on the other hand, depict Jesus as 
indeed the Divine Messiah, Whose 
Death was the Divinely ordained 
means whereby He redeemed man- 
kind and opened the Kingdom of 
God to humanity, not His failure 
but His supreme triumph, being 
followed, as He foreknew, by His 
Resurrection. 

Now, I submit that of these two 
pictures of the life of Jesus, the 
former is magnificent drama, but is 
not religious ;* the latter of supreme 
religious value, but not dramatic. 
The dramatic and religious values 
of both stand in inverse ratio to 
one another. Dr. Schweitzer’s ac- 
count, especially as told by himself 
with dramatic emphasis of the turn- 
ing points of his story, is a great 
tragedy. It is the tragedy of a hero 
whose splendid faith and noble pur- 
pose are overthrown by the re- 
morseless logic of the reality against 
which he dashes himself to pieces. 
And by his concentration of the 
entire public life of Christ within a 

8Dr. Schweitzer is, nevertheless, a deeply 
religious man. His heart and life are a pro- 
test against his intellectual negations. Shortly 
after the publication of his book, he gave up 
his work and position as a scholar of recog- 
nized reputation, to hide himself in the 
depths of Africa that there, as a medical mis- 
sionary, he might devote himself to the serv. 


ice of the Master Whom he understood so ill. 
Vicisti Galilee. 





few months, Dr. Schweitzer has 
gained the dramatic unity and ten- 
sion of the great tragedy. But 
where is the religious value in all 
this? The non-religious reality 
proves itself more powerful and 
therefore more real than the reli- 
gious value of Jesus’ ideal and faith. 

On the other hand, the orthodox 
account of Our Lord’s life, just be- 
cause it is religious, because it does 
present an inevitable and fore- 
known triumph of the religious 
value over the hostile forces which 
sought to destroy it, is not drama. 
And the Passion plays which pre- 
sent this Christian life of Christ are 
not drama. From the outset the 
readers or spectators, like the Di- 
vine Sufferer Himself, know that 
the Passion is not the loss and de- 
feat, but the gain and victory, of 
Jesus and mankind—the way to 
the Resurrection. And this knowl- 


edge destroys the dramatic conflict 


and the tragic failure. Further, in 
the Passion play, the scene most 
entirely devoid of dramatic worth 
is precisely the Resurrection. Why? 
Because we do not believe in its 
reality? That is certainly untrue 
of, at least, a very large proportion 
of the audience. The true reason 
for this dramatic failure of the 
Resurrection is that the Resurrec- 
tion reveals even to the sensible 
imagination the religious value as 
triumphant, and thereby totally 
eliminates the tragic conflict and 
defeat. We see before our eyes the 
conflict solved, the defeat shown to 
be the very reverse of the failure 
which it had appeared. “All great 
tragedies,” remarks Mr. Nicoll, “pre- 
sent a problem but never give a so- 
lution.” And religion is the solu- 
tion of the great human tragedy of 
which all particular tragedies are 
but instances. 
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My thesis is, I believe, confirmed 
by another feature essential to trag- 
edy, which Mr. Nicoll also points 
out. The tragic hero must not be 
faultless. Mr. Nicoll gives no rea- 
son. I would suggest that the rea- 
son is that a faultless character 
would reveal the Divine Goodness 
so clearly, and therefore also the 
power of that Goodness, that the 
religious value thus displayed would 
abolish the tragic conflict; for it 
would abolish even the possibility 
that the hostile forces could finally 
triumph. In Dr. Schweitzer’s view 
of Jesus—the non-religious and 
tragic view—He is not faultless, but 
the victim of a defect of character, 
the illusion of His Messianic qual- 
ity; just as Hamlet is the victim of 
his native irresolution, Lear of his 
autocratic temper. And this further 
consideration confirms the belief in 
an intrinsic incompatibility between 
religion and drama. 

Does it follow that the religious 
man can dispense with the higher 
drama? That he will only employ 
the drama for his recreation, or as 
a method of educational presenta- 
tion? Yes and no. In so far as he 
is religious, and in so far as he is 
actually partaking the religious 
vision of the universe, he can 
neither compose nor enjoy tragedy. 
Dante could not write Hamlet, nor 
St. Teresa appreciate it. And the 
literature of a period dominated by 
religion will not be dramatic. The 
supreme literary expression of the 
Ages of Faith was not drama but 
epic—not Hamlet but the Divine 
Comedy. Indeed, the very title of 
the latter, explained by Dante as 
denoting the happy ending of his 
poem, indicates the impossibility of 
religious tragedy. The drama of 
ancient Greece, Elizabethan Eng- 
land, and modern Scandinavia are 
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products of ages whose religious 
sight is dim, for whom reality is 
bounded by the fammantia menia 
mundi. 

But the vast majority of mankind 
neither has been nor is able to live 
uninterruptedly in the light of God, 
and upon the religious level. For 
the Divine Object of religion is so 
transcendent of natural human vi- 
sion that it must be at best obscure 
—the apprehension of faith not 
clear sight. And it must be alto- 
gether unknowable except by en- 
lightened reason, religious intuition, 
or the acceptance by faith of a Di- 
vine revelation, itself of necessity 
obscure, a glimpse of incomprehen- 
sible mysteries veiled by symbols. 
If, indeed, it were otherwise, if God 
were clearly seen by any soul in this 
life, or even apprehended with the 
intense and vivid faith, the power- 
ful intuition, of the saint, or even 
of the ordinary religious man at his 
most religious moments, tragedy 
would certainly be impossible. As 
it is, tragedy is both possible and 
valuable. To claim a perception of 
religious truths clearer, more con- 
stant, or more powerful than we in 
fact possess, to pretend even to our- 
selves that we are always actually 
enjoying the religious vision of life, 
would be an ugly hypocrisy. This 
pretense has, indeed, constituted 
that false religionism which has dis- 
gusted so many with religion. And 
when we are not actually enjoying 
the religious vision, seeing life from 
the religious point of view, why 
should we not contemplate it from 
the standpoint next in order of 
value and truth—the tragic or dra- 
matic? Obviously, our religious be- 
lief ought to remain and will re- 
main in the background and will 
prevent our acceptance of the tragic 
standpoint as final. But we shall 
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be able to adopt it sufficiently to 
appreciate the tragedy. No doubt, 
the composition of a great tragedy 
would be impossible to a deeply re- 
ligious soul. When Calderon, for 
instance, devoted himself to reli- 
gion, his plays became _ sacred 
mystery plays, magnificent liter- 
ature but not tragic drama. Since, 
however, neither all men nor all 
geniuses are thus impregnated with 
religion, mankind will not lack 
tragedians. Had Shakespeare pos- 
sessed Dante’s religious faith, we 
might, instead of a Hamlet, a Lear, 
a Macbeth, or an Othello, have had 
another great poem of the nature of 
the Divine Comedy, perhaps a finer 
Paradise Lost. The literary wealth 
of mankind would not have been 
diminished. To be sure, drama 
would be the poorer. But all our 
literary genius could not be reli- 
gious, unless mankind as a whole 
were equally religious. And if that 
were the case, there would not be 
the same need of tragic drama. And 
meanwhile, since things are as they 
are, since the very height of the re- 
ligious vision renders its access so 
difficult and so partial,—alike for 
the race and for the individual,— 
even those who have sufficient reli- 
gious faith to find a deeper worth 
and a truer representation of real- 
ity in Dante than in Shakespeare, 
may be grateful that we possess 
Shakespeare as well as Dante. 

Nor is this all. In his Shake- 
spearean Tragedy Mr. Bradley 
points out that, although Shake- 
speare never directly affirms the 
truth of religion, he gives us 
broken hints of it, for example in 
Horatio’s farewell to his dead 
friend. Why are these hints of re- 
ligion so appropriate? Why do 
they appear so inevitable? And, 
above all, why does a great tragedy 





leave us not depressed but exalted, 
almost rejoicing? Surely because 
the nobility of character displayed 
in tragedy, the worth of the human 
soul, its inner triumph amid outer 
defeat, bring us to the threshold of 
religion. For the values thus mani- 
fest are dim hints of a Divine Value, 
more real and therefore more 
powerful than the forces which 
have apparently destroyed its 
human embodiment. Because for 
all his faultiness the tragic hero 
does embody a spiritual worth that 
transcends his earthly life and con- 
flict, we feel vaguely but powerfully 
that his death cannot, after all, be 
his final failure, that somehow he 
is the conqueror, not the victim, of 
the forces that have apparently de- 
stroyed him. We do not feel that a 
worth so excellent has been elim- 
inated from the universe, and 
therefore do not feel the pain of its 
waste, as we should feel, propor- 
the lower value in 


tionately to 
question, the waste of a work of 
art, destroyed without a single copy 
or delineation remaining in exist- 


ence. And when, as in King Lear, 
we have witnessed the hero purified 
and exalted by his sufferings, this 
impression is strengthened. 

As the Russian philosopher Solo- 
vieff shows, every order of values, 
as we rise in the scale from the in- 
animate to the supernatural, an- 
ticipates at its highest the order of 
values immediately above it. For 
example, the anthropoid ape antici- 
pates and foreshadows man. But 
in the hierarchy of values only the 
religious values are higher than 
those with which tragedy is con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, no matter 
for surprise that tragedy fore- 
shadows religion, points beyond it- 
self to the Divine Worth it cannot 
reach, and therefore tends at its 
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highest to pass over into literary 
forms appropriate to the expression 
of religion, as King Lear, according 
to Mr. Bradley, tends to pass from 
tragedy into epic. 

The development of Ibsen’s 
drama illustrates the process of 
which I am speaking. Because Ib- 
sen possessed the vision of the 
Tragedian of Genius, he was not 
content to remain to the end within 
the limits of tragedy. The plays of 
his final period from Little Eyolf 
through John Gabriel Borkman to 
When We Dead Awaken are no 
longer realist dramas but are 
steeped in a quasi-religious symbol- 
ism. By this symbolic treatment 
the dramatist passes beyond the 
sphere of the tragic conflict and the 
values which condition it, breaks 
through the barriers which confine 
the sub-religious vision of man, and 
opens vast, if cloudhung vistas of a 
strange country—‘“the land that is 
very far off’—the boundless world 
of Divine Reality. Borkman’s es- 
cape from the room where he has 
paced to and fro for years like a 
caged beast, to die in sight of a 
wide panorama of mountains and 
sky, expresses this transition from 
drama to religion. It is not a dra- 
matic effect, but it is epic, it is a 
religious symbol. It is the same 
with the climb and death of the 
Sculptor and Irene which close 
When We Dead Awaken, and with 
it the work of Ibsen. And, indeed, 
in this last play drama is wholly 
sacrificed to symbolism. 

Evidently, then, if religion de- 
stroys drama, it destroys it only as 
the Gospel destroyed the Mosaic 
Law, by fulfilling it. And as the 
law was a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ, so the drama may 
well be a schoolmaster to bring to 
religion many whose faith is weak 
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or wanting, the theater thus an 
antechapel to the church. And even 
when the church is entered, only 
the saint, and saints are few, can 
pass his entire life before the altar. 
The majority will be glad from time 
to time to revisit the theater. While 
we are watching the tragedy,— 
Gdipus, The Trojan Women, Ham- 
let, Ghosts, or Nan—our religious 
faith must not thrust itself into the 
foreground of consciousness, or the 
dramatic world in which alone the 
tragedy is possible will be de- 
stroyed. Therefore the saint would 
doubtless find the theater dull. But 
its presence, firmly held, if unreal- 
ized, in the mental background, will 
quicken our perception of that dim 
sub-religion, never expressed and 
never expressible, which is the 
atmosphere of the highest tragedy. 

And when the tragedy has 
reached its close, our religion will 
enable us to interpret its hints of a 


God beyond itself. For our religion 
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will provide the solution of the 
tragic conflict towards which trag- 
edy points but which it can never 
reach. And, in turn, our better ap- 
preciation of the tragic conflict, as 
its nature is displayed by the tragic 
artist, will help us to a deeper un- 
derstanding, a fuller appreciation, 
of the solution of the tragic problem 
—that is of the problem of human 
life—which religion and religion 
alone can provide. And though the 
saint may stand in no need of this 
assistance, we who are not saints 
would be ill-advised to reject it. 
Thus, if the mutual incompatibility 
between yeligion and drama renders 
a religious drama in the full sense 
of the latter term an impossibility, 
even a contradiction in terms, it 
not only permits, it encourages, a 
fruitful interaction of both in a 
human life which, though made for 
God and tending Godward, is still 
on the road, and still far from the 
goal. 








HILLEL AND SHAMMAI. 


By J. P. ARENDZEN. 


T is not impossible that amongst 
the Scribes, whom Herod con- 
sulted at the arrival of the Magi in 
order to ascertain the birthplace of 
the newborn King of the Jews, was 
the famous Hillel. He was, indeed, 
on good terms with the court and 
would have been the most obvious 
person to be summoned, amongst 
others, to the palace to give his 
opinion on the birthplace of the 
coming Messias, but, though he 
reached extreme old age, it seems 
more likely that he was already 
dead, when the Wise Men from the 
East reached Jerusalem. His prob- 
ably somewhat younger contempo- 
rary, Shammai, may have been 
there, even if Hillel, the Elder, 
had already exchanged the earthly 
Jerusalem for the house of his 
eternity. 

These two, Hillel and Shammai, 
had been the foremost figures in 
the world of the Scribes for many 
years, and throughout New Testa- 
ment times their names were house- 
hold words on the lips of those who 
knew Jesus and His Apostles. Their 
disputes and the disputes of their 
disciples must have been the talk 
of the religious world in which 
Jesus and the Twelve moved. Hillel 
and Shammai had been rivals. On 
every point on which divergence 
among orthodox Jews was possible, 
these two had differed. In fact, it 
is clear that the mere fact of the 
one taking one side in a discussion 
was sufficient to make the other 
take the opposite side. Their con- 
tradictions to one another are scat- 


tered throughout the Mishna, the 
oldest part of the Talmud. 

Tradition has it that the two men 
were complete contrasts in char- 
acter. Shammai was a man of 
anger and a man of rigorist prin- 
ciples, Hillel was a man of imper- 
turbable good humor and often of 
what were then regarded easy-going 
principles. The meekness of Hillel 
and the irascibility of Shammai be- 
came proverbial. Of Shammai’s 
private life we know almost noth- 
ing except a few anecdotes. Dur- 
ing the feast of Tabernacles the 
Jews were bound to live in booths 
made of the branches and the foli- 
age of trees. Now when, so it is 
said, Shammai’s daughter-in-law 
gave birth to a son not long before 
this feast, Shammai had the roof 
broken through over where mother 
and child were lying, and had the 
place covered over with fresh green 
in order that the newborn child 
might keep the feast in obedience 
to the Law. On the day of Atone- 
ment, when Jews are allowed 
neither food nor drink of any sort, 
Shammai had forced a strict fast 
even on the infant, but the relatives, 
fearing the danger of twenty-four 
hours’ abstention of food for the 
helpless child, had finally overcome 
the scruples of the stern grand- 
father. 

A certain pagan once came to 
Shammai promising him that he 
would become a Jew, if he could 
teach him the Jewish Law in the 
time he could manage to balance on 
one foot. As only answer the 
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angry rabbi raised his threatening 
stick and the Gentile hurried away. 
When Hillel was asked the same, 
he gave a meek answer, which has 
become famous. In the Sayings of 
the Fathers the following noble ex- 
hortation is attributed to Hillel: 
“Make the study of the Law thy 
chief occupation; speak little, ac- 
complish much; and receive every 
one with a cheerful countenance.” 
Once a pagan came to Shammai 
and said: “How many laws have 
you?” He said: “Two, the written 
and the spoken one.” “T’ll believe 
the written one,” said the pagan, 
“not the spoken one. Make me a 
convert, but teach me only the writ- 
ten law.” Shammai flew into a 
passion and drove him from his 
house with insults. Then the pagan 
went to Hillel, who received him 
as a proselyte. On the first day he 
taught him the letters of the Jewish 
alphabet, but the next day he 


taught him the letters all wrong on 


purpose. The pagan said: “But 
yesterday you told me differently!” 
Hillel said: “Why should my word 
of yesterday be law to you, if you 
will not believe in a spoken law?” 

Once a pagan came and said he 
would like to be a Jew if only they 
would make him high priest 
straightway! He received abuse 
from Shammai, but Hillel reasoned 
sweetly with him, showing that it 
was an unreasonable condition. 

These three pagans afterwards 
met—so goes the story—and said: 
“The anger of Shammai nearly 
drove us off the earth, the meekness 
of Hillel brought us under the wings 
of God’s presence.” 

Hillel became a kind of Saint of 
Judaism, and modern Jews are ac- 
customed to compare him with 
Our Lord. There is a tradition, but 
a very doubtful one indeed, that he 


was of the family of David. He was 
a Babylonian by birth, and as a 
youth, together with his brother 
Sebnah, he came to Jerusalem about 
fifty years before Christ. His 
brother engaged in commerce, but 
Hillel came to seek for wisdom from 
the lips of the ancients. He was 
already married, but he was very 
poor, hence he became a laborer 
for a tropaicon a day. Half of his 
wages (about three pence) he gave 
as entrance fee to the man who 
kept the rabbinic school. His 
teachers were Shemaia and Abta- 
lion. These two seem to have be- 
longed to the moderate school as 
distinct from their more ferociously 
fanatic contemporaries. On a mid- 
winter morning Shemaia and Abta- 
lion once found the window of their 
schoolroom darkened. They found 
a man crouched together in the 
opening and totally snowed in. 
They recognized their student Hillel, 
stiff and stark with cold and un- 
conscious. Even though it was 
Sabbath day, they took him in, 
rubbed him with oil, and managed 
to bring him back to life. The 
young man had not had wherewith 
to pay his fee, and as he did not 
wish to miss the lecture, he had 
climbed into the window where he 
could hear and see, but had gradu- 
ally been overcome by the intense 
cold and was thus nearly frozen to 
death. 

Hillel’s teachers are well known 
in history. When, in 47 B. c., the 
youthful Herod stood before the 
Sanhedrin to answer for his doings 
in Galilee and his accusers did not 
speak for fear, Shemaia foretold 
that Herod would one day put 
them all to death. This Herod did 
ten years later when he put all his 
former accusers to the sword. As 
Shemaia and Abtalion had coun- 





seled the surrender of Jerusalem to 
Herod, they were not only spared 
but even highly honored by him. 
It is likely that thus the party of 
Herodians was started, a party of 
moderates, who had decided to 
make the most of their Herodian 
rulers. Herod so much valued the 
support of Abtalion that, when some 
years later the oath he demanded 
to the Roman authorities was re- 
fused by Abtalion and his disciples, 
Herod let the matter drop out of 
regard for the venerated rabbi. 
Thus Hillel as disciple of Abtalion 
escaped a great danger. 

Hillel seems to have inherited the 
mild and prudent outlook from his 
masters. None the less, for some 


reason unknown to us, but probably 
because the pro-Herodian party 
found it impossible to maintain it- 
self in the schools, Hillel became a 
fugitive from Palestine and for a 
time returned to Babylon. 


When 
he came back to Jerusalem, he 
found the Bene berytha in charge 
of the rabbinic school. The ques- 
tion happened to be agitated 
whether, if Passover fell on a Sab- 
bath, it was lawful to break the 
Sabbath rest by slaying the Paschal 
Lamb. Hillel ably argued that it 
was, for, if the morning and eve- 
ning sacrifice can be slain on a 
Sabbath, a fortiori the Paschal 
Lamb, said he. When he could 
also prove that his teachers She- 
maia and Abtalion had decided in 
the same sense, he won his case 
and his solution was permanently 
adopted. 

Hillel became the leading teacher 
and rector of the rabbinic school. 
Later legend, in contradiction to 
history, makes him president of the 
Sanhedrin, and Shammai, vice- 
president. Shammai, so far from 
being Hillel’s subordinate, was his 
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lifelong rival. The students of these 
two masters seem often to have 
fought out their differences with 
their fists rather than their tongues, 
and to have not infrequently re- 
sorted to open violence. Hillel him- 
self was always in favor of peace. 
Once he was bringing an animal 
for sacrifice in the Temple. As he 
foresaw and dreaded an argument 
with the disciples of Shammai 
about the sex of the animal to be 
offered up on that ‘occasion, his 
love for peace exceeded his love for 
truth, and he deceived them about 
the sex of the victim, saying it was 
a cow instead of an ox. He suc- 
ceeded thus in escaping molesta- 
tion. 

When, as we told above, Sham- 
mai had threatened to strike the 
pagan, who wanted to be instructed 
in the Law, while he balanced on 
one foot, Hillel said to this pagan: 
“What you yourself dislike, do not 
do that to another. That is the 
whole Law, everything else is only 
explanation. Go and learn that.” 
This is really a noble saying, but it 
does not suffice to raise Hillel to 
the level of Jesus of Nazareth, as, 
strange to say, is often done by 
Jewish writers, and it is absurd to 
make Jesus a follower of Hillel. 
The saying, “What you yourself dis- 
like, do not do that to another,” is, 
as a matter of fact, much older 
than Hillel, as it occurs already in 
the book of Tobias (iv. 16). It is 
used in almost the same terms by 
Philo, and it occurs in the Didache 
and the Epistle of Barnabas. One 
would not wonder if it was one of 
the wise old laws which occurred in 
the Wisdom of Ahikar and which, 
through Democritus, was known to 
the Greek world since the sixth 
century before Christ. The saying 

1In Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica, vill. 7. 
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would thus have greater piquancy 
as addressed to a Gentile. 

We have no wish to deprive Hillel 
of an exalted sentiment of kindness 
towards his fellows, for another 
saying also is on record as uttered 
by him :* “Love men and bring them 
to the Law,” which is a true echo 
of Leviticus, xix. 18: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is the 
combination of the two command- 
ments, that of the love of God and 
that of the love of our neighbor, 
which is not found before the Gos- 
pel. Even in the Shema, which is 
the prayer that every Jew recited 
twice daily in the time of Our Lord, 
the first commandment of the love 
of God is quoted from Deuteron- 
omy, vi. 5, but the love of one’s 
neighbor is not added to it. More- 


over, the saying of Hillel is in a 
negative form, not to do to your 
neighbor what is hateful to your- 
This is a feeble and much 


self. 
weakened form of the positive com- 
aand to love him, especially as this 
command is raised to a level with 
and based on the command to love 
God. Hillel’s saying, therefore, as 
it omits the principal part, namely, 
the love of God, as it gives only the 
negative form of the precept to- 
wards one’s neighbor, as it deals 
with actions and not directly with 
the inward love towards him, is on 
a lower level than that of Our Lord. 
Strictly speaking, it is profoundly 
untrue, as love of God and not love 
of one’s neighbor is the essence of 
the Law. Modern Jews will argue 
that for Hillel the love of God as 
basis of the Law was an under- 
stood thing and needed no empha- 
sis. But the fact remains that, 
since in his famous answer to this 
pagan, Hillel did not include it, the 
pagan at least would not consider 
2Pirke Aboth, 1. 12. 
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it an understood thing, whatever 
Hillel may have thought, and thus 
the reply, however well meant, was 
misleading. 

There lies a whole world between 
Hillel’s saying and Christ’s. So 
likewise there is a wide distance 
between Hillel’s kindness and 
Christ’s. They say that Hillel, 
knowing a Jew who had been very 
well off, but who had lost all his 
money, pitied him in his poverty 
and hired a horse for his use, and 
once even, when the impoverished 
man had no one to act as groom, 
Hillel himself ran before the horse. 
A kind act, indeed, but hardly to be 
compared with the supreme deed of 
Him Who gave His life as a ransom 
for many. 

A story is told of Hillel that on a 
Friday evening, just as he was 
combing and washing himself for 
the Sabbath, a man came to the door 
of his house and with a thundering 
noise demanded admittance. Hillel 
swiftly threw a cloak over his 
shoulders and, coming, meekly 
asked the stranger what he wanted. 
“I have a question to ask,” said he. 
“Well, ask your question, my son,” 
said Hillel. “Why have Baby- 
lonians such stupid round heads?” 
“An important question, indeed,” 
said the meek rabbi from Babylon; 
“it must be because over in Baby- 
lonia there are no clever midwives.” 
After an hour, again a dreadful 
noise at the door and a raucous 
voice from the same stranger: “Is 
Hillel in?” Hillel appears again, 
and is asked a second question: 
“Why have the Thermudians such 
small slit eyes?” “An important 
question, indeed,” said the meek 
rabbi; “it must be because they 
dwell in the wide sandy deserts.” 
A third time the same scene is re- 
peated and the question asked: 





“Why do Africans have such flat 
feet?” And the answer was: “Be- 
cause they live in marshy districts.” 
The stranger then continued: “I 
should like to ask you more ques- 
tions, but perhaps you might get 
angry.” “Not at all, not at all,” 
said Hillel; and he sat down by his 
side, saying: “Ask away, my son, 
whatever you like.” “So you are 
Hillel, are you?” said the truculent 
visitor, “well, I hope there are few 
like you, for I laid a wager for 400 
sus [a coin with Zeus stamped 
upon it] that I could make you 
angry and I lost.” 

Not a bad story,—se non é vero, 
é ben trovato,—but, whether true or 
not, it is hardly fit to be mentioned 
in a comparison between Hillel and 
Him Who, when nailed hands and 
feet to the Cross, prayed to His 
Father Almighty: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” 


A good-humored man Hillel cer- 
tainly was, a man who showed his 
homeliness in his well-known ad- 
vice that those who were asked to 


a wedding party, should lustily 
sing: “Hail thou bright and beau- 
teous bride,” however ugly the dam- 
sel might be. It is natural that at 
Hillel’s grave the people lamented: 
“Alas, alas, for the loss of this meek 
and pious man, a real disciple of 
Esdras.” His life’s work is well 
summed up in his own axiom: “Be 
a disciple of Aaron, loving peace, 
making peace; love men and draw 
them to the Law.” 

A comparison, however, between 
Jesus and Hillel is impossible. Hillel 
was no reformer, Christ made all 
things new. Hillel was at most “a 
true disciple of Esdras” the Scribe, 
who bade his disciples be followers 
of Aaron. Jesus was the disciple 
of no one and bade people to take 
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up their cross and follow Him. 
Christ broke with the Sabbath laws 
and the food laws and the purity 
laws of the Mosaic system, and the 
nationalism of the Jews. Christ 
founded a religion for every man 
who enters into this world. Hillel 
spent his life in anxious efforts to 
make people keep not only the Mo- 
saic Law, but the innumerable and 
galling precepts of rabbinic tradi- 
tions. According to Hillel, no en- 
trance to God’s kingdom except 
through the narrow gate of Juda- 
ism. 

The points of discussion between 
the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
are still to be found in scores in 
the Mishna, and the discussions 
between the disciples reflect the 
spirit of the masters. One can gain 
no better insight into the spirit of 
the schools of Christ’s day than by 
reading some treatises of earliest 
rabbinic lore. We shall therefore give 
a page of the treatise commonly 
called: “An Egg,” or Bezah, and 
sometimes “Holiday,” or Yom Tob. 

As introduction, it must be re- 
marked that, according to rabbinic 
law, on the Sabbath “all manner of 
work” is forbidden; on a holiday, 
however, only “servile work,” as in 
this they claimed to follow the ex- 
act text of Holy Writ. On the Sab- 
bath it was, therefore, strictly for- 
bidden to cook or prepare any food, 
light any fire, carry anything ex- 
cept one’s clothes, and so on; but on 
a holiday, say Passover, or Pente- 
cost or Tabernacles, it was per- 
mitted to prepare and cook food 
and also to carry it, for this was 
not servile work. However, this 
permission to prepare food was 
strictly limited to the food required 
on the holiday itself. Difficulties 
arose when a holiday was imme- 
diately followed by a Sabbath; then 
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the preparation of the food for the 
Sabbath was, indeed, allowed, but 
only in conjunction with the prep- 
aration of the food for the holiday, 
not as a separate action; food for 
two days might be prepared, but 
not two different meals the prep- 
aration for which was distinct one 
from another. Moreover, there was 
the minute and difficult distinction 
between mukzeh and mukan. For 
the Sabbath only such food might 
be prepared which was “previously 
already specified for use,” that is, 
mukan, not such food which was 
set aside as not to be used on the 
Sabbath, that is, mukzeh. It was 
therefore absolutely imperative to 
fix in detail the exact things to be 
eaten on the Sabbath, for nothing 
not so fixed could even be touched 
on that day. Now a thing not in 
one’s possession previous to the 
holiday could not possibly be so 
specified, a fortiori a thing which 
did not yet exist—a nolad, or a 
thing yet to be born. 

Now, great difficulties arose about 
an egg, laid on a holiday. Some 
maintained that, as it existed ob- 
viously already within the hen, it 
could be mukan, or fixed as food 
for the Sabbath; others maintained 
that, until it was laid, the egg was 
not in a perfect state, in support of 
which opinion they could allege 
that an egg in its unlaid state, how- 
ever apparently perfect, could not 
be hatched. Both schools of 
thought, Hillel and Shammai, 
agreed that, if the hen was bought, 
or brought within the house, for the 
purpose of being killed and eaten, 
and it then unexpectedly laid an 
egg before it was killed, the egg 
could not be eaten, because the egg 
had then not been previously fixed 
as an object of food. The real crux 
of the question was the case of a 


hen that was not herself destined 
for food during the holiday, but 
that laid an egg in the ordinary 
way. Some held the egg was illegit- 
imate in its origin and therefore 
forbidden during the Sabbath—one 
was even strictly forbidden to touch 
it, for food not allowed to be eaten 
was not allowed to be touched; 
others took a milder view. And 
thus the Mishna treatise Bezah 
opens: 


“An egg laid on a holiday, so 
says the school of Shammai, may 
be eaten, but the school of Hillel 
says not. The school of Shammai 
says: To have leaven in the house 
in quantity as much as an olive, and 
anything leavened in quantity as 
much as a date is allowed. But the 
school of Hillel says: Both may be 
in quantity as much as an olive.” 
To eat anything leavened was crim- 
inal, even as little as the quantity 
of an olive, as both schools agreed. 
“The school of Shammai says: If 
anyone slaughters a beast or a fowl 
on a holiday, let him dig with a 
spade and cover the blood. The 
school of Hillel says: It is forbidden 
to slaughter unless one has the 
earth for the covering of the blood 
already prepared on the previous 
day—this, however, one always has, 
for ashes will suffice to cover it.” 
The Jews were not allowed to eat 
the blood of a slaughtered animal, 
but had to drain it totally dry. Now 
the blood thus drained out had to 
be covered according to law. Hillel 
held that ashes from the grate 
would do; Shammai held it had to 
be done with earth from the soil. 
Now, as digging was strictly for- 
bidden on a holiday as servile work, 
the problem was how to obtain soil 
to cover the blood, if one killed an 
animal for food on a holiday. 





“The school of Shammai says: It 
is not allowed to move a ladder 
from one dovecot to another, but it 
is allowed to do so from one open- 
ing to another on a holiday in order 
to catch the birds for food. The 
school of Hillel allows both. The 
school of Shammai holds that on a 
holiday it is not allowed to take 
out something for food, which one 
has not actually grasped the pre- 
vious day [the day began and ended 
at the very moment of sunset]; the 
school of Hillel held that it suffices 
to state by word of mouth what one 
had decided to take out, without 
actually grasping it with the hand. 
If one has fixed black ones and finds 
white ones, or vice versa; if one 
has fixed on two and finds three, 
they are disallowed, but if one has 
fixed on three and finds only two, 
they are allowed. If a man has de- 
cided on those in the nest and he 
finds them before the nest, they are 


disallowed, except if they were the 


only ones available. The school of 
Shammai says it is forbidden to 
take the wooden lids off the cases 
in grocer shops on a holiday; the 
school of Hillel allows both to take 
them off and put them on again.” 
Hillel considered these cases furni- 
ture and therefore the removal or 
replacing of these coverings was 
according to him not “a _ build- 
ing operation” in the sense of the 
law. 

“The school of Shammai says it is 
forbidden to use the millstone even 
to mince the meat on, because it 
was meant for the grinding of corn, 
a thing strictly forbidden, but the 
school of Hillel allows it. The 
school of Shammai says: It is not 
allowed to carry a child, a festal 
bouquet, or even a roll of the Law 
out of the house into the public 
street, but the school of Hillel al- 
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lows it. The school of Shammai 
says it is not allowed to carry the 
firstlings of bread or the portions 
of the victim to the priest, whether 
they are set aside for this purpose 
on the day itself or on the previous 
day. The school of. Hillel allows 
it.” Shammai argued thus: “The 
firstlings of the bread and the por- 
tions are gifts to the priest, but so 
are the first fruits likewise, but it is 
admitted that first fruits must not 
be carried on a holiday, so neither 
therefore must the others.” But 
Hillel answered: “By no means, you 
cannot apply the case of the first 
fruits which cannot be separated 
from tree or plant on a holiday, to 
the portions of bread or meat which 
can be separated on a holiday.” 
“The school of Shammai says: 
Spices should be ground with a 
wooden piston, but salt merely with 
the stick in the earthenware pot. 
Hillel says directly the opposite. 
Whosoever gathers beans and chest- 
nuts on a holiday, must gather only 
what he intends to eat and eat it 
at once; so says Shammai. But 
Hillel says: A man may gather as 
usual in his lap, or basket, or on a 
plate, but not on a table or in a 
sieve; it would look as if he laid in 
a store. Rabban Gamaliel says: It 
is even allowed to wash them and 
to skim off the refuse. The school 
of Shammai says on a holiday it is 
only allowed to send portions of 
food to one another (likely to be 
consumed the same day), but ac- 
cording to the school of Hillel it is 
allowed to send cattle, venison, oF 
fowl, whether alive or slaughtered. 
It is permitted to send wine, oil, 
flour, beans, but not corn. Rabbi 
Simon even allows corn. It is al 
lowed to send clothes, whether 
sewn or unsewn, whether woolen or 
linen, in so far as they are needed 
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for use during the holiday, but not 
sandals with nails in them or un- 
sewn shoes. Rabbi Juda says: Not 
a white shoe, because it needs 
further labor to black it. The rule 
is: What can be used on a holiday 
may be sent.” 


This is the first chapter of the 
“Egg” treatise of the Mishna, and 
it is typical of practically the whole 
of that book and of the discussions 
in the rabbinical schools at the time 
of Christ. It is a picture of the men- 
tality of the Scribes Christ had to 
deal with. 

Hillel’s name in Jewish history 
is mainly connected with the prac- 
tice of Prosbol, the introduction of 
which was the only real innovation 
due to that celebrated Scribe. Now 
what was Prosbol? It was a legal 
device to evade the observance of 
the sabbatical year, commanded in 
Deuteronomy, xv. 1-11. “At the end 


of every seven years thou shalt 
make a release: every creditor shall 
release that which he hath lent unto 


his neighbor. Of a foreigner thou 
mayest exact it, but whatsoever of 
thine is with thy brother, thine 
hand shall release.” In conse- 
quence, no Jew could ask payment 
of a debt from a fellow Jew in a 
Sabbath year. Every seventh year 
deleted and canceled all debts. This 
was hard on the rich, in whom the 
banking instinct was even then very 
strong; it was hard on the poor, for 
naturally no one would lend them 
anything as the sabbatical year 
drew near. The beautiful appeal 
for mercy and charity in the Book 
of Deuteronomy fell alas usually on 
deaf ears. Now the Prosbol trans- 
ferred the collection of the private 
debt from the private creditor to 
the public authorities, who by legal 
fiction became the agents for the 
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private creditor. A special clause 
was inserted in the deed by mutual 
agreement between borrower and 
lender that the debt was repayable 
even during the sabbatical year, and 
then the deed was registered in the 
court of Public Trustees, and thus 
Deuteronomy was evaded. 

There is another practical pro- 
vision of a similar kind which is 
attributed to Hillel. It dealt with 
the fradulent absconding of a lease- 
holder on the last day of the year 
previous to the jubilee to avoid the 
provision of Leviticus, xxv. 25 ff. 
Leaseholders or temporary pur- 
chasers, in order to prevent the 
original owner, from redeeming his 
property, completely vanished till 
the time for redemption had ex- 
pired! Hillel ordered that in such 
a case the redemption money could 
be paid in court. 

If we compare all this with 
Christ’s answer to the man who 
came to Him and said, “Master, bid 
my brother divide the inheritance 
with me!” we shall realize the dif- 
ference between Hillel and Jesus. 
The Jew who came to Jesus for 
settling his claim to an inheritance 
did a natural thing. He under- 
stood that Jesus of Nazareth 
claimed to be a rabbi. Rabbis ex- 
isted mainly to settle disputes about 
the Law; their decisions practically 
had legal force. The man went to 
ask expert opinion from a well- 
known lawyer, so he thought. The 
answer he expected was probably 
some application of the text in 
Deuteronomy, xxi. 17, ordering an 
eldest son to give a share of the in- 
heritance to a younger one. The 
answer he received was the curt and 
final: “Man, who appointed Me 
judge or divider over you?” Christ 
thereby swept the whole of con- 
temporary rabbinism aside; it is as 





if He said: “Man, you mistake Me 
for a lawyer; I am a prophet,” and 
then with His back to the man and 
His face to the crowd He spoke the 
parable of the man who had laid up 
many treasures and who had filled 
his barns for many years, but to 
whom God said: “Thou fool, this 
very night, do they require thy soul 
of thee, and the things thou hast 
prepared, whose shall they be?” 

Another point slurred over by 
many, who hardly see the difference 
between Jesus and Hillel, is the 
question of divorce. Moses had ac- 
cepted divorce as an unavoidable 
evil and had only legislated to 
lessen it. Moses punished adultery 
with death, but this severe penalty 
had fallen into desuetude in Our 
Lord’s day, and Christ had tacitly 
sanctioned this leniency by saying 
concerning the woman taken in 
adultery: “Let him who is without 
sin, cast the first stone.” In 
Deuteronomy, xxiv. 1-4, Moses had 
presupposed as ground for divorce 
“some shameful matter.” Shammai 
thought this meant adultery, of 
course when the death penalty was 
not applied. Hillel said it meant 
anything whatever, which rendered 
the wife displeasing to the husband, 
it might be a dish badly prepared, 
the meat for dinner badly burnt, a 
mere blunder on the wife’s part, if 
a wife went out without the veil 
before her face, or addressed a 
stranger, or let household secrets 
out. In fact, the husband might 
divorce her for any reason whatso- 
ever; even for no other reason than 
that he had met a woman prettier 
than her, said the illustrious Rabbi 
Akiba two generations later. 

If we remember that in Hillel’s 
day the right of divorce existed 
only for the husband, a wife could 
not sunder the bond for any reason 
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whatsoever, the helpless degrada- 
tion of woman was a blot on first- 
century Judaism. When, towards 
the end of that century, divorce was 
allowed under certain circum- 
stances even to the woman, when 
Hillel’s grandson Gamaliel decided 
that the divorce of the one woman 
must at least be legally complete 
before the wedding with the other 
one took place, when arrangements 
were made for the father to main- 
tain the children and to give the 
woman some indemnity for frivo- 
lous divorce, at last some relief was 
given to the weaker sex. If modern 
Jews in Western lands are now 
monogamists and form good house- 
holds, it is not Hillel they have to 
thank, but Jesus of Nazareth, 
Whose influence has been felt even 
by them, however much they may 
be unconscious of it. 

Sometimes Hillel and Shammai, 
leaving Jewish casuistry aside, dis- 
cussed questions of doctrine and 
exegesis. They were interested in 
the fate of the faithful departed. 
The school of Shammai thought 
that the dead were divided into 
three classes. They quoted Daniel, 
xii. 2: “Many of them that sleep in 
the dust shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt,” but they 
added to these two classes a third, 
namely, those whose merits and 
whose sins were equally balanced. 
Such people had to pass to and fro 
through a purgatorial fire; only 
when thoroughly purified, could 
they be raised out of this. Sham- 
mai’s school aptly quoted the beau- 
tiful words of Zachary, xiii. 9, in 
support of their view. “I will bring 
the third part through the fire, and 
will refine them as silver and will 
try them as gold, they shall call on 
My name and I will hear them: | 
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will say it is My people; and they 
shall say: The Lord is my God.” 
Hillel would have none of this, he 
quoted Exodus, xxxiv. 6, “The Lord 
is a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger and plente- 
ous in mercy.” He held that in case 
of equally balanced merits, God 
would throw His mercy in the scale 
of man’s merits, and that David, in 
Ps. cxvi., sang of these happy dead. 
Hillel in this point did not repre- 
sent the common feeling of the 
Jewish people, who, in common 
with Judas the Maccabee held that 
“it was a good and a wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from their sins.” 
Though Shammai’s opinions ap- 
proached the Christian doctrine of 
purgatory, they were not without 
error. As a typical Jew he regarded 
man’s merits as something which 
could buy man’s reward, a Jew’s 
salvation was purchased by his good 
works, it was a matter of weighing 
up merits against sins. One greater 
than Shammai, Saul of Tarsus, a 
disciple of Gamaliel I., wrote against 
this, teaching that “we are saved by 
faith through grace and not of our- 
selves.” 

The doctrine of the resurrection 
was ever in the thought of the 
Pharisees and fiercely held against 
the Sadducees. Their very preoc- 
cupation with this doctrine some- 
times led to weird speculations. 
Such was Shammai’s idea that at 
the resurrection the process of the 
re-formation of the body would fol- 
low an inverse process to that of the 
formation of the child in the womb, 
as according to Ezechiel, xxxvii., the 
dry bones are already there to be re- 
clothed with flesh. Hillel held the 
opposite, namely, that the restora- 
tion of the human body would be 
perfectly parallel in its develop- 


ment to the formation of the child 
in the womb. When we recall such 
quaint speculations, we understand 
better the question of the Saddu- 
cees, put to Our Lord, about the 
wife with the seven husbands: 
whose she would be in the resurrec- 
tion, and we echo Our Lord’s an- 
swer, “Ye err, not knowing the 
Scriptures; in the _ resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.” 

Hillel is sometimes quoted as a 
Jewish mystic, but in applying this 
word to him we have to give it the 
widest possible meaning. The Jews 
were given to attach cryptic or cab- 
balistic meanings to words in Holy 
Scripture and thus give them a 
“mystic” sense. There is a contro- 
versy on record between the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai about the 
mystic sense of the Hebrew word 
for lamb, the victim for the daily 
sacrifice. The word is kebezh. 
Shammai derived it from a root 
meaning “to press or hold down,” 
because the daily sacrifice held 
down and rendered harmless Is- 
rael’s sins. Hillel remarked that 
things only held down are apt to 
come to the surface again, and in 
consequence he derived the etymol- 
ogy from a slightly different root, 
kabas, meaning “to cleanse or wash 
away,” because it purified Israel 
from its iniquities. Needless to say, 
that both etymologies are impossible 
from a philological standpoint. 

Famous in Jewry are Hillel’s 
seven principles of Scripture inter- 
pretation, or rules for rabbinic logic 
based on the use of Bible texts. 
They were the arguments: 1. a forti- 
ori; 2. from similarity; 3. from suf- 
ficiency of one text; 4. from com- 
bination of two texts; 5. from gen- 
eral to particular and vice versa; 
6. from greater precision; 7. from 
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the context. Rabbi Ismael, a gen- 
eration later, modified these and 
increased them to thirteen, and 
these have become the standard for 
Jewish exegesis ever since. The 
ingenuity with which, by the aid of 
these rules, the rabbis built up a 
whole system of fantastic conclu- 
sions, is truly amazing. 

Hillel’s mysticism, however, was 
not limited to finding mystic mean- 
ings in the sounds of Hebrew words. 
In the treatise Succoth, which con- 
tains the regulations for the observ- 
ance of the feast of Tabernacles, he 
is reported to have been mystically 
entranced during the festivity of the 
water-drawing during the octave of 
Tabernacles and to have exclaimed: 
“If I am here, so says God, every 
one is here; if I am not here, no one 
is here.” A saying which sounds 
somewhat pantheistic or suggests 
some sort of “cosmic consciousness.” 
A simpler and more beautiful say- 


ing of his, is that referring to Ex- 
odus, xx. 24: “In every place, where 
I record My name, I will come unto 


thee and I will bless thee.” Hillel 
makes God invite every soul to in- 
timacy with Him in the words: “To 
the place in which I delight My feet 
bring Me. If thou comest to My 
house, I come to thine; if thou com- 
est not to Mine, I come not to 
thine.” 

It was, no doubt, due to Hillel’s 
power to see mystic meanings in 
Scripture texts that he maintained 
the inspiration of Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs, and Ezechiel against the 
more prosaic Shammai, who re- 
jected these books. 

If, then, Hillel is but a scribe and 
not a prophet, a Jewish sage and 
not a Christian saint, and the Scribe 
of Babylon and the Man from Naza- 
reth are simply incommensurables, 
it would none the less be unjust not 
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to acknowledge the wisdom and the 
persuasiveness of many of Hillel’s 
sayings. They remind one of sen- 
tences in the books of Proverbs and 
of the Wisdom of Ben Sira and 
sometimes of the Wisdom of Sol- 
omon, though the latter book, 
which is almost contemporary with 
Hillel, is in a loftier strain and 
more touched by Greek thought. 

“A name made great,” said Hillel, 
“is a name destroyed.” 

“A man who increases not, de- 
creases.” 

“He who will not learn, deserves 
to be slain.” 

“He, who crowns himself with 
the tiara, perishes.” 

“If I am not for myself, who is 
for me, and if I only am for myself, 
what am I? If not now, when 
then?” 

This last saying is very much 
appreciated in Jewish circles as the 
most correct statement of due self- 
love and due regard to one’s neigh- 
bor. Notwithstanding the cryptic 
terseness of the last sentence, which 
almost passes understanding, the 
saying is certainly a notable one, 
but the Christian reader misses the 
reference to God or the super- 
natural and cannot but think of St. 
Paul’s cry: “If God is for us, who 
is against us?” 

There is a practical echo of Sol- 
omon’s “Vanity of vanities and all 
is vanity” in Hillel’s words: “More 
flesh, more worms; more maidserv- 
ants, more lewdness; more men- 
servants, more theft; but he, who 
hath gotten unto himself the words 
of the Law, hath gotten unto him- 
self life in the world to come.” 
More sublime are the words of 
Thomas & Kempis: “Vanitas vani- 
tatum et omnia vanitas preter 
Deum amare et illi soli servire.” 

“In a place, where there are no 
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men, endeavor thou to be a man,” 
said Hillel, and he spoke well, 
though he lacked the supreme 
model of manhood, the man Christ 
Jesus. Hillel’s ideal man was, per- 
haps, too much of a gentleman in 
the common connotation of that 
word, for “no boor is likely to fear 
sin,” said Hillel, “nor is an unre- 
fined person likely to be pious, as 
the shamefaced is not likely to learn 
or an angry man to be a good 
teacher.” 

Hillel and Shammai never had 
the dread choice put before them 
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to accept Jesus as Messias or to 
reject Him. Possibly they might 
have despised as a boor and an un- 
refined person the Prophet of Naza- 
reth, had they lived to see His days. 
There is, however, so much earnest- 
ness and sincerity in many of their 
words, that it is hard to think that 
they would have been included 
in the condemnation: “Woe to 
you scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites!” 

We may hope that with Abraham 
in the Limbo of the Ancient Fathers 
they saw Jesus and were glad. 





SAINT TERESA. 
By M. M. 


Times, when great Saint I ponder o’er 
Thy life of prayerful majesty, 

The mystic union of thy soul 

With Suffering Love, thine ecstasy, 

My soul shrinks back from contact there 
Where all is perfect, noble, fair. 

How could Teresa, Saint most high, 
Have aught to do with such as I? 


But when at other times mine eyes 
Run down the page of earlier days, 

To find thee (do they read aright?), 

So prone to human ills and ways, 

My heart leaps up within my breast 
For joy that thou wert as the rest 

Of mortals, and though Saint most high, 
Imperfect once, and frail as I. 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


“TI have been here before, 


But when or how I cannot tell; 
I know the grass before the door, 


The sweet, keen smell, 


The sighing sound, the lights around the shore.” 


LTHOUGH born of parents who 
traced their ancestry straight 
back to those courageous souls who 
came over in the Mayflower, Pierre 
St. John liked to think of himself 
as a Canadian. Among his earliest 
recollections was that of being taken 
on his mother’s knee to listen to the 
story of how he came to her, amid 
the forests of far-off Canada. She 


and her young husband, Richard St. 
John, had spent long weeks camp- 
ing on the shore of the Saguenay 


River. Their well-laid plans should 
have brought them back to New 
England in ample time for Pierre 
to make his appearance in a Boston 
hospital; but because Anne St. John 
was one of those on whom mother- 
hood descends kindly—because she 
had, as she told her more anxious 
husband when he suggested that 
they should be getting back to civi- 
lization, “never felt better in her 
life,’—they lingered, lured by the 
enchantment of the life they were 
leading, and the witching beauty of 
a Canadian summer. 

Then, on the very night before 
which they were to have broken 
camp, came—danger signals! Anne, 
awaking, lay for a time in a sort of 
nightmare, realizing that they had 
stayed too long. At first a poign- 
ant sense of fear possessed her. 
Had she been of an earlier genera- 
tion her very ignorance of life 


would have saved her from that 
fear; but Anne knew, as well as one 
who has not been through the ex- 
perience can know, what she was 
facing. Her panic kept her from 
waking Richard. He was not so 
calm a person as his wife, and just 
then she had not the strength to 
cope with his fear, added to her 
own. So she turned away from 
him, gazing out through the open 
door of the little cabin to where, 
dimly in the starlight, she saw the 
straight, strong lines of the pointed 
firs, which had guarded the shining 
waters of the river for years untold. 

And there, Anne would say, smil- 
ing whimsically as she told her 
story, hundreds of miles from the 
spot where her Pilgrim ancestors 
had landed on this bleak shore, 
some of their bravery entered into 
her soul. She fought the good fight 
with fear—and won. When at last 
she woke her husband, she was able 
to meet his terror with a calmness 
that left him awed. It was she who 
told him to wake old Jean, their 
guide, and tell Paulette, his wife, 
to come to her. She was not young, 
Paulette. She had doubtless never 
heard of the word “sterile,” but she 
was scrupulously clean, and had 
borne many children. After all, 
thought Anne, accepting her fate 
with brave philosophy, other wom- 
en had gone through this thing 
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without the aid of modern science. 
Why not she? And six hours later, 
in the dewy sweetness of a new day, 
a proud and smiling Paulette laid 
the baby in his mother’s arms. 


* * * 


So for the first weeks of his life, 
little Pierre grew and flourished in 
the woods of Canada. For days he 
lay at his mother’s side, looking up 
through the branches of the firs to 
a sky as blue as his own won- 
drously blue eyes. The wind in the 
tree-tops sang to him, and the river 
lulled him to sleep. That he was 
thriving, they knew, although this 
improvised hospital possessed no 
scales with which to weigh him, and 
incidentally torture his parents if 
he lost an ounce. There are advan- 
tages, after all, Anne thought in 
after years, in having one’s babe 
born in the wilderness! 

Paulette adored the boy, and de- 
celared, as she skillfully bathed his 
tiny body, that he was straight and 
beautiful as the firs. She never tired 
of gazing into his face, and, holding 
him against her ample bosom, she 
would croon softly the old French 
lullabies with which she had hushed 
her own babies to rest in a time 
long gone. 

On the day when the proud young 
parents left their camp in the wil- 
derness, there were tears in Pau- 
lette’s eyes. When the moment of 
parting came, she said, holding the 
child close: 

“Bimeby, my leetla man, you will 
come back to us. Old Paulette will 
be gone den—gone ver’ long time 
maybe; but le bon Dieu, he not let 
my leetla man be lonesome. I t’ink 
he know his home when he get 
back after dat ver’ long time.” 

She lifted the baby high, turning 
him slowly about, as if to impress 
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the scene upon his memory; then 
put her wrinkled cheek to his, ten- 
derly, murmuring something his 
mother could not hear—perhaps a 
blessing—perhaps a prayer to “le 
bon Dieu.” 

The rest of the story Anne St. 
John could never tell without laugh- 
ter: how they were met in Boston 
by her distracted mother, who was 
sure that her daughter and grand- 
son were wrecks from blood poison- 
ing and lack of care. By her side 
was the family physician who had 
assisted at Anne’s birth some 
twenty years before, and who, after 
taking one look at the young 
mother’s gloriously tanned face, 
and the lusty babe in his father’s 
arms, exclaimed, turning to Anne’s 
mother: “What do you mean, Mary 
Penhallow, by wasting my time like 
this? Anne never looked better in 
her life—nor half as well. As for 
that baby—he appears to be headed 
for the prize ring. It’s my business 
to cure the sick.” And he strode 
indignantly away. 

“It’s a wonder,” murmured Rich- 
ard in an amused aside to Anne, 
“that she didn’t bring an ambu- 
lance!” 


* * * 


Other babies were to come to 
Anne St. John, babies born deco- 
rously amid white tiles and antisep- 
tics; but not one of them possessed 
the sturdy qualities of her first- 
born. Even their names: Richard, 
and Jane, and Anne, marked them 
as true New Englanders. For it 
was Richard St. John, who, with a 
fine sense of fitness, had insisted 
that Pierre should have a name 
reminiscent of his birthplace. 

“I know, darling,” he said when 
Anne protested that her first son 
should bear his father’s name, “but 





there’s time enough for a Richard, 
Junior. This boy is different. Let’s 
call him something that will make 
him remember this beautiful land, 
and these kind old French-Cana- 
dians who have done so much for 
us.” 

Thus Pierre came into his name; 
and as the years passed it seemed 
to his parents that he also came into 
something else during those first 
weeks of his existence. His love for 
the outdoors became almost a pas- 
sion. Even as a little boy, he was 
never so happy as when lying flat 
on his back looking up at the clouds 
through the branches of a tree. 

“Why do we live in houses, 
Mother?” he once asked. “Why do 
we, when it’s so beautiful out- 


doors?” 

And his mother answered: “Some 
day, my little Pierre, we'll take you 
back to the beautiful place where 
you were born, and you shall have 


all the outdoors you want.” 

Yet fate willed it that Anne St. 
John was never to fulfill that prom- 
ise. At first it was the babies. It 
was absurd, declared well-meaning 
relatives, to consider taking those 
babies into the wilderness. If they 
were sick—and no doctor within 
eall.... And the long railroad 
journey, on which they would 
swallow countless germs... . 

Oh, the reasons were sound, and 
plentiful; so the St. Johns spent 
their vacations on Cape Cod, or the 
coast of Maine; and though Anne 
never ceased to yearn for Canada, 
the years passed, and each summer 
there was some good reason for 
staying nearer home. The boys 
grew up and went to college. The 
girls showed signs of acquiring 
sweethearts. Pierre was planning 
to study forestry after he left Har- 
vard; and then came—war! And 
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with war came the boy’s first 
glimpse of the land of his birth. 

He enlisted with the Canadians. 

“I must, Mother,” he said, when 
Anne, mother-like, protested. “Can- 
ada is my country as much as—as 
is America. Don’t you see, Mother, 
I’ve got to go?” 

And Anne saw. She sent him 
away with a smile—a smile that 
the boy, being his father’s son, un- 
derstood, and answered with one 
as brave as hers. He could not tell 
her what he thought of her; but he 
wrote it, before he sailed for 
France. Anne’s hand was clasping 
the letter when she died. 

For when the whole hideous thing 
was over, and Pierre returned un- 
scathed, after those searing years, it 
was to find only his brother, and 
Jane, the older sister, who had been 
married for a year. Influenza, that 
terrible aftermath of war, had 
claimed the rest. 

“But you are not to grieve for 
them too much, darling,” Jane com- 
forted. “They had so much. They 
never knew the pains and sorrows 
of old age. They were so happy; 
and—and so proud of you, Pierre. 
I think they loved you more than 
all the rest of us.” 

“You are—a good scout, Jane,” 
answered Pierre huskily, and, to 
escape the pity in his sister’s eyes, 
he turned away. 


* * * 


There followed days of terrible 
loneliness for Pierre. Glad as he 
was to leave the army, he missed 
the regularity of the life—he missed 
his comrades; but most of all he 
missed his parents — and little 
Anne, dear little Anne, who had not 
lived her life. Jane was a dear, but 
she was wrapped up in her own 
affairs, and his brother Richard, 
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whose nearsighted eyes had kept 
him out of battle, was still in Wash- 
ington. Pierre longed to pick up 
the threads of life where he had 
dropped them, and could not do so. 

“I’m lonely,” he said one day to 
Jane, in a burst of confidence. “I 
feel, somehow, like a man without 
a country. Everything’s strange 
here without Dad—and Mother. I 
can’t seem to settle down. I be- 
lieve—hang it! Jane, I think Pll go 
to Canada!” 

And Jane answered sensibly: 
“Good! Go back, Pierre, to the 
place where you were born. Mother 
always wanted you to go. She'd 
planned that, when the war was 
over, they’d go with you, she and 
Father. I think, Pierre, that’s what 
they’d want you to do.” 

So Pierre went back to the land 
of his birth. 

He took a guide, one Jean Babin, 
a bearded French-Canadian, who 
had lost two sons in France, mem- 
bers of Pierre’s own company. This 
fact was a bond between Pierre and 
his almost silent guide, a silence 
that was vaguely soothing to the 
boy, who, since his return, had been 
tormented with questions that hurt 
to answer—questions that brought 
up too vividly the things he wanted 
to forget. 

All that Pierre knew about his 
birthplace was most indefinite: 
“Somewhere on the Saguenay.” He 
did not hope to find the exact place. 
Paulette and her husband had long 
since gone to their reward, so there 
was no one to direct him; but at 
least he would rejoice in the beauty 
of the scenery, and perhaps, un- 
known to himself, lie down and 
rest in the very spot where he first 
saw the light of day. 

Had he confided his quest to Jean 
—but then, Jean was not one who 


invited confidences. So they spent 
long days upon the water, camping 
when nightfall overtook them; 
while the wind in the tree-tops sang 
to Pierre as it had sung to the little 
Pierre of long ago, and the river 
lulled him to a sleep more sound 
and healing than he had known for 
weeks. 

Occasionally they passed a de- 
serted camp, and these Pierre never 
failed to investigate, a fact which 
puzzled his silent guide, who won- 
dered, even while he asked no ques- 
tions, why the young American 
should be interested in such places. 
And then one day they came upon 
a camp that was not deserted. 
Pierre had not been watching the 
shore. For the last hour a strange 
feeling of peace and familiarity had 
descended on him. It was like com- 
ing home, he thought; and, closing 
his eyes, he gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of a sensation he had 
often dreamed of in far-off France. 
Then he started, because his usually 
quiet companion was speaking. 

“This ver’ old camp. My fadder, 
he sometimes come here. One 
time—” 

Pierre was suddenly erect, star- 
ing at a scene that was, in some 
utterly unaccountable way, as 
dearly familiar as if he had always 
known it. The wonderful fir trees 
lifting their branches to the sky— 
the little cabin—the very smell of 
woods and water—even the girl 
who stood within the doorway 
seemed like someone he had known 
would be there. He spoke, his voice 
shaking with a queer emotion: 

“We’ll—stop.” 

Jean nodded, and turned the 
canoe toward the shore. The girl 
in the doorway waved a greeting, 
and the guide said: “Dat Ma’m’selle 
Madelinette Lagarre. She bring 
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her old fadder here to rest. He not 
sleep since he lost his boys in 
France. All four dey go, wid de 
ver’ first, and not one come back. 
Only Ma’m’selle Madelinette is left.” 

The canoe grated against the 
gravel. Pierre had scarcely heard 
what the guide was saying. He 
stepped ashore, looking about him 
as in a dream. The girl came to- 
ward them, nodding brightly to old 
Jean, and stretching out a hand of 
welcome to Pierre. 

“How wonderful to have callers! 
We've seen no one for days and 
days. It was splendid of you to 
stop, Jean; and you”—turning to 
Pierre—“you are—a stranger?” 

He brushed his hand dazedly be- 
fore his eyes. 

“A stranger? No, Mademoiselle, 
Iam nota stranger. I think—I be- 
lieve—indeed, I seem to know that 
I was born here.” 

“Born—here?” 

Frank amazement was in the 
girl’s face; but old Jean turned 
quickly from his task of securing 
the canoe. 

“You born here, M’sieu’? Dan 
you dat leetla Pierre my mudder 
tell about?” 

“Your mother!” Pierre was star- 
ing. “Was—was her name Pau- 
lette?” 

The man nodded, came nearer, 
and went on: “It was like dis, 
M’sieu’. One time, ver’ long time 
ago, twenty-five-six year maybe, my 
mudder and fadder stay here one 
long time with dat fine young 
American man and his ver’ pretty 
lady. Dey love de trees, and de 
river, and de birds, like my old 
mudder love dem, so dey stay on 
and on. Too long dey stay, and 
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one night he come, dat leetla 
Pierre. His fadder ver’ much 
*fraid; but old Paulette, my mudder, 
she know all "bout what to do. She 
fix him fine. His fadder and mud- 
der dey ver’ proud of dat leetla 
Pierre. Hevery year when come 
roun’ de day he come, dey send big 
present to my mudder—one hunder’ 
dollar! Hevery year it come, and 
pictures of dat leetla baby till he 
big boy—ten, twelve year maybe, 
and my mudder is gone to le bon 
Dieu. Dey not forget old Paulette 
who cared for dat leetla baby when 
he jus’ come.” 

There was a silence until Pierre 
said huskily, “I did not know. You 
see—they never told me,” and 
tears that had ached behind his eye- 
lids for days and days, crept up, 
and for a moment blinded him. His 
father and mother seemed very, 
very near to him—not lost, as they 
had seemed before. And then his 
eyes swept round the strangely 
homelike scene until they rested on 
the girl beside him. 

“That is a beautiful story,” she 
said gently, after a moment, and to 
Pierre her voice seemed a part of 
the river and the whispering wind 
in the trees. “That they should re- 
member what they owed to dear old 
Paulette, when—when so many 
would have forgotten.... And 
that you should come back again— 
after all these years. .. .” 

She paused then, seeing Pierre’s 
emotion, and with an impulsive, un- 
derstanding gesture, laid her hand 
for just a moment on his own. And 
as he felt the light touch of her 
fingers, Pierre knew, with a sense 
of security, that he would never be 
lonely again! 





HISTORY, LEGEND, AND POLICY IN FRANCE. 


By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE, 


LOUIS BERTRAND recently 
- contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (the most important 
of French periodicals) a remarkable 
series of articles. They are a study 
of the character and policy of Louis 
XIV., for whom M. Bertrand claims 
something like the historic rank of 
asuperman. He suggests that Re- 
publican France of to-day should 
recognize in the Bourbon King the 
supreme figure of the nation’s story, 
the impersonation of French ideals 
and of the national genius. Every 
great people, he reminds us, honors 
some historic name as the type of 
its ideals. England thus honors 
Shakespeare, Italy Dante, and Ger- 
many Goethe; and M. Bertrand 
urges that France should thus 
honor Louis Quatorze. 

Judged from the merely literary 
standpoint, M. Bertrand’s study of 
the Bourbon King is a notable piece 
of work. He gives us a vivid pre- 
sentment of a stirring time. The 
past lives again in his pages. He 
has the art of making places, men, 
events of the days when Versailles 
was for a while the center of West- 
ern Europe, as intensely real as the 
things of to-day. He builds up this 
word-picture of the age of Louis 
XIV. with artistic touches of de- 
scription, aptly chosen incidents, 
brief but significant quotations 
from contemporary documents. But 
his work is more than an essay in 
history or biography. For these 
memories of the past are made to 
live again with an unmistakable 
bearing upon the French policy of 


to-day. Such historical propaganda 
has before now deeply influenced 
the course of events in France. It 
was the literary cultus of Napoleon 
under the Restoration and _ the 
Monarchy of July, and above all the 
work of Thiers on the story of the 
Consulate and the Empire, that pre- 
pared the way for the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon, and for the Sec- 
ond Empire. 

But now we have this plea for 
the deposition of Napoleon from his 
traditional rank of the superman of 
French history, and we are asked to 
go back to the days of the old mon- 
archy to find the ideal hero of 
France in the king who developed 
Bourbon absolutism into an iron 
system. M. Bertrand is no admirer 
of absolute rule. Still less is he an 
advocate of a return to monarchy 
in any form. He presents Louis 
XIV. to us, not as the ideal ruler, 
but as a gifted, clear-sighted states- 
man, inspired with an ardent love 
for France, a noble pride in her 
greatness, an unshaken faith in her 
future. He is represented as the 
maker of modern France, the first 
to claim for her a fitting place in 
the European system. And this 
panegyric of the Bourbon King of 
the seventeenth century is a plea 
for the self-assertive policy of Re- 
publican France in the twentieth. 

One feels that M. Bertrand has 
in his mind the accusation of mili- 
tarist ambition so often urged 
against that policy to-day, when he 
insists that it is a misreading of 
history to regard the long wars of 
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Louis XIV. as inspired by mere am- 
bitions of conquest and the quest of 
an empty glory. He maintains that 
they were inevitable; that Louis did 
not seek them; that they were not 
wars of conquest but wars of de- 
fense, undertaken to give “security” 
to France. In that very word “se- 
curity” do we not hear an echo of 
the speeches of M. Poincaré? 

We are told that when the King, 
after his long minority, assumed 
the direction of affairs, he found 
France exposed to a double danger. 
She was menaced on two fronts— 
“encircled” by enemies. There was 
the menace of Spain and the men- 
ace of the old German Empire. The 
Spanish peril was all the more seri- 
ous because it menaced France on 
the north as well as the south. In 
the event of war it mattered little 
that the line of the Pyrenees might 
be held, for Spain still ruled in 
Flanders and Brabant; the frontier 
of the Spanish Netherlands lay far 
south of the Belgian border line of 
to-day. Lille and Arras were in the 
hands of the “foreigner,” and the 
valley of the Oise was a short and 
open road to Paris, while eastward 
the Austro-German friends of Spain 
held wide lands and strong for- 
tresses on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Lorraine, Alsace, and 
Franche-Comté were a German 
borderland. 

Underlying all this argument, we 
can trace the long-accepted French 
theory of the “natural frontiers of 
France.” M. Bertrand takes it to 
be almost a self-evident proposition, 
a thing that needs not proof but 
only a simple statement of his 
claim, when he practically assumes 
that Lille and Arras, and the wide 
stretches of Flemish lands, which 
Louis XIV. annexed to France, be- 
longed to her by some kind of 
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natural right, and that her position 
must be one of insecurity unless 
her eastern frontier reached the 
Rhine. The Spanish garrisons in 
the old citadels of the northern bor- 
der were intruders with no right 
to continued possession, not be- 
cause Flemings or Walloons had 
any objection to their presence, but 
because France needed for her “se- 
curity” a frontier not so near to her 
capital. 

This theory of “natural fron- 
tiers” has in France the vigor of a 
long-accepted and patriotic tradi- 
tion. Boys and girls in the French 
schools begin their learning of their 
country’s geography by being 
taught that the “natural frontiers” 
of France are: the Alps and the 
Rhine, the Channel and the Atlan- 
tic, the Pyrenees and the Mediter- 
ranean. It is an ideal that in mod- 
ern times has been realized only for 
a few years under the First Empire, 
when Napoleon parceled out all the 
lands along the left bank of the 
great river into French departments. 
If it were effectively asserted to-day, 
it would mean the disappearance 
of Belgium and the transfer to 
France of a good deal of Dutch and 
German land. And the young 
Frenchman, when he begins to read 
his Cesar, finds that the ideal was 
a reality in far-off centuries, for are 
not these “natural boundaries” the 
frontiers assigned to the Gaul of 
Roman and pre-Roman days? And 
despite all that serious French 
scholars have written, the idea is 
thus fostered and perpetuated that 
Gaul and France are identical, and 
that there is no real “break of con- 
tinuity” in their history. 

Richelieu found in such theories 
one of the inspirations of his policy. 
He used them to define the aims of 
the long wars in which he involved 
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his country. He puts the matter 
' plainly in these words: 


“The aim of my ministry has 
been to give back to Gaul the fron- 
tiers predestined by nature; to give 
the Gauls a Gallic King; to make 
Gaul and France identical; and to 
reestablish the new Gaul wherever 
the ancient Gaul extended.” 


So the French historian, Albert 
Sorel, tells us that “French policy 
was defined by geography, and the 
national instinct suggested it before 
reasons of state counseled its adop- 
tion.” But Sorel notes another ele- 
ment in the tradition that shaped 
the policy of France. It was the 
memory of Charlemagne’s Empire. 
This is one of the origins of the 
“interminable disputes over the 
heritage of the great Emperor.” “As 
time goes on,” says Sorel, “his 
image assumes majestic propor- 
tions. From Philip Augustus to 
Napoleon it dominates the history 
of France.” The story of Charle- 
magne’s coronation by Pope Leo, 
suggested to Napoleon his own coro- 
nation by Pius VII., and he hung 
up in the Rathhaus of Aachen his 
own portrait, wearing the imperial 
crown and bearing the long scepter 
of the old emperor of a thousand 
years ago. 

This tradition, which made the 
rulers of France the heirs of Charle- 
magne, played its part in shaping 
the policy of Louis XIV. The whole 
argument based upon it, and gravely 
pleaded by the court pamphleteers 
and by the King himself as one of 
the justifications of his war policy, 
is derived from legend rather than 
from serious history. But M. Ber- 
trand seems to quote it with ap- 
proval in his study of Louis XIV. 
and his defense of his wars of con- 
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quest, and all the while he is de- 
fending the traditional policy of 
France that is shaping the events of 
to-day. 

So our modern historian seems 
to accept the strange arguments of 
the seventeenth century as having 
at least some kind of force. He 
notes the “significant words” of a 
pamphlet published under the aus- 
pices of the King’s government, with 
the title, Des justes prétentions du 
Roi sur (Empire. “The greater 
part of Germany,” wrote the official 
pamphleteer, “is the patrimony and 
the ancient heritage of the princes 
of France. Charlemagne held Ger- 
many in virtue of the fact that he 
was King of France and not because 
he was an Emperor.” Louis XIV. 
himself gravely develops the argu- 
ment in the long memoir, which 
he wrote explaining his policy for 
the instruction of the Dauphin. 
After alluding to the claims of the 
Emperor to precedence over the 
King of France, he goes on to say: 


“This piece of absurd vanity 
makes it right that I should here 
point out to you how far these Em- 
perors, of whom you read in our 
modern histories, are remote from 
the greatness of those from whom 
we derive our origin, and how the 
Empire has fallen into this deca- 
dence. For, indeed, when the title 
of Emperor was bestowed upon our 
House, it already ruled over France, 
the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, 
and the best part of Spain. But 
the splendor of that dignity was 
diminished, first by the partitions 
of territory between the Sons of 
France, and then soon after we 
were separated from the branch 
which reigned beyond the Rhine. 
For, once the Germans got posses- 
sion of it, they labored to exclude 
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us from it forever, by extinguishing 
the right of succession, which gave 
us a call to it, and by making the 
Empire elective.” 


Then the King argues that these 
elected rulers, who have to consult 
a Diet of princes and nobles, and 
whose power is all but nominal over 
wide regions of their Empire, are 
far inferior in dignity to the Kings 
of France. What they hold has 
come to them from the dismember- 
ment of Charlemagne’s Empire of 
the West. The obvious conclusion 
is that they are usurpers of the 
heritage of France. 

Thus, when the royal armies 
marched to the Rhine, they were 
not only providing for the “secu- 
rity” of France; they were winning 
back for her lands that were her 
own, not only by a natural right, 
but by a far-off legal inheritance 
from Charlemagne, an ancestor of 
the royal house and the French 
founder of the restored Empire of 
the West. 

So legend plays its part in shap- 
ing French political ideals. As 
Charlemagne was for Louis XIV. 
and for Napoleon a French sov- 
ereign, so he is still in the minds 
of most Frenchmen of to-day. His 
“majestic figure” beckons France 
to the Rhine, the frontier predes- 
tined for her by nature itself. 
Richelieu identified Gaul with 
France. For most Frenchmen the 
“Francia” of Charlemagne’s days is 
identical with the France of to-day, 
and thus Charlemagne is a French 
King, his wide-extended Empire one 
of the historic glories of the 
French people. 

Yet, in plain truth, France in the 
days of Charlemagne was still in 
the long slow process of making, 
and anything like the France of 
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Louis XIV. and of our own day was 
still in a far-off future. He was a 
King of the Franks, indeed, but 
were the Franks in any true sense 
“Frenchmen”? The King of the 
Franks of three centuries earlier, 
whom popular history reckons as 
the “first Christian King of 
France,” was a.chief of the Teuton 
stock, who in his own guttural 
tongue called himself Hlodwig or 
Chlodwig. Hence came the Latin- 
ized “Clodovicus” in the old chron- 
iclers, the name softened by French- 
men into Clovis, and reappearing 
later as Ludovicus, Ludwig, and 
Louis, in long lines of French and 
German kings and princes. It is 
not certain how far the Franks in 
the old Gallo-Roman lands west of 
the Rhine had fused with its earlier 
mixed population of Celt and Latin 
in the three centuries between 
Clovis and Charlemagne. But the 
Emperor’s immediate ancestors 
were men of Northeastern France 
of to-day and the Belgian border- 
land where the Germanic element 
in the population long held its own. 
Even when Charlemagne had 
learned some Latin, he signed his 
name with an initial “K,” as “Karo- 
lus,” and “Karol” suggests “Karl” 
rather than any softened French 
form of the name. Though his 
father had been crowned King of 
the Franks at Soissons, he fixed his 
capital at Aachen on the other side 
of the Rhine, and made this Ger- 
man city his favorite place of resi- 
dence. The Francia of his days was 
not France, but Frankland, 4 
vaguely defined region stretching 
from about Paris west of the Rhine 
to beyond Frankfurt to the east of 
it. “Francia” seems not to have 
been regarded as an administrative 
or territorial unit of his empire. 
The lands between the Rhine and 
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the Pyrenees were for the chron- 
iclers made up of Neustria, Bur- 
gundia, Aquitania, with Austrasia 
extending westward across the 
lower Rhine, and borderlands of 
other races than Frank and Bur- 
gundian in the west where the Bre- 
tons held their own; and in the 
south were the Basques and Goths 
in the Pyrenean borderland. 

When the grandsons of Charle- 
magne partitioned the empire by the 
Treaty of Verdun in 843, the new 
boundary lines were drawn without 
any reference to the linguistic and 
racial ideas that influence modern 
treaty-making, and took no account 
of the boundaries of old Roman 
Gaul, or of any France bounded by 
the Rhine and the Pyrenees. One 
hears, indeed, in the old historians, 
of the three princes of the Franks 
dividing their realm into a western, 
central, and eastern Francia, so 
that Francia is a region embracing 
most of the France of our modern 
maps, the Netherlands, a large ex- 
tent of west and south Germany, 
most of Switzerland, and much of 
Italy. So Francia here means noth- 
ing more or less than the lands ruled 
by Kings of the Franks. The bound- 
ary between the realms of Charles 
and Lothair runs north and south 
through what is now France, along 
the Scheldt, through the Argonne, 
by the plateau of Langres to the 
Sadne, crosses the Rhone and the 
upper Loire, sweeps along the crests 
of the Cévennes, reaches the Rhone 
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by the Ardéche valley, and follows 
the river to the sea. The boundary 
between Lothair’s share and Lud- 
wig’s follows for some distance the 
middle Rhine, but crosses it to in- 
clude a wide salient on the left 
bank. The partition has nothing to 
do with old Roman map-making, or 
natural frontiers, and little relation 
with the European map of modern 
centuries; Europe was still in the 
state of fusion that began when the 
old Roman system fell to pieces. 
No one yet thought as we do of 
either a France or a Germany. 

So King Louis XIV.’s claim to 
the heritage of Charlemagne and 
the tradition that counts him as a 
French king can hardly claim any 
historical basis. The whole idea 
belongs to legend, not history. 
Karol, king of the warrior Franks, 
Carolus Magnus of the chroniclers, 
becomes Charlemagne in the chan- 
sons de geste of the early Middle 
Ages, a French king with a French 
name, the center of a cycle of heroic 
legends, in which Charlemagne and 
his Peers vie with Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table as the 
chivalrous champions of Western 
Christendom. 

But as we watch this historic 
apology for a French policy of con- 
quest dissolving into legend, let us 
not forget that France is not the 
only country where popular history 
is written with an outlook colored 
by the policies and ambitions of 
the present. 





MARTIN H. GLYNN, FIRST CATHOLIC GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK. 


By James J. WaALsH, M.D., Pu.D. 


HEN, in mid-December, at the 
age of fifty-three, Mr. Mar- 
tin H. Glynn died suddenly, the 
Catholic laity of this country lost 
one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, a man who had shown dis- 
tinct intellectual ability as editor of 
an important newspaper, great 
executive capacity as Governor of 
New York State, and great orator- 
ical talent which gave him a place 
in the annals of American oratory. 
Undoubtedly, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the phrase Governor 
Glynn coined as the summary of his 
keynote speech as temporary chair- 
man of the convention which nomi- 
nated President Wilson for the 
second term, “He kept us out of 
war,” turned the tide of the election 
in favor of the President. 

The expression had compara- 
tively little influence over voters in 
the East, and President Wilson did 
not run well along the Eastern sea- 
board. That was why, for twenty- 
four hours and even more, prac- 
tically everyone here in the East 
had decided from the available 
election returns that Mr. Hughes 
was elected to the Presidency. The 
East received the shock of its life 
when we found that the West 
counted for so much as to carry a 
Presidential election. It was in the 
West that Governor Glynn’s slogan, 
“He kept us out of war,” carried 

1I have to thank Mrs. Glynn and Mr. Gott, 
the editor of the Albany Times-Union, for 
many definite details of Governor Glynn's 


eareer. A number of other mutual friends 
have also proved helpful. 


most weight; and, undoubtedly, 
President Roosevelt, who must be 
recognized as a master in political 
shrewdness and in the estimation 
of word values that influence the 
popular mind, was right in his ap- 
praisement of the efficacy of it. 

A man of such deeply influential 
character as this, so closely in touch 
with the hearts and minds of his 
generation in many ways, eminently 
deserves to have some more endur- 
ing record than the ephemeral obit- 
uaries of the daily newspapers. A 
future generation should be able to 
find some contemporary estimation 
of the life and achievement which 
made Mr. Martin Glynn one of the 
leaders of thought and political ac- 
tion, not only in his native State of 
New York, but throughout the 
United States. In at least one very 
important international question, 
concerning government in Ireland 
and the relations between England 
and Ireland, Governor Glynn proved 
to be an extremely important fac- 
tor. This adds still more to the ne- 
cessity for at least a brief chronicle 
of him. 

I knew him very well and had 
known him for some thirty-five 
years, yet I feel there are many 
others who might tell the story of 
his life better than I can. Perhaps 
some more significant biography of 
him may come later, but I am glad 
at least to chronicle the more im- 
portant details of his life and to give 
some idea of what those of us who 
knew him best thought of him, and 
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how we came to realize how much 
his personality meant for what was 
best in political life, not only in our 
great Empire State of New York, 
but for the country generally, and 
for the political outlook of this gen- 
eration as regards the very impor- 
tant social problems that we are 
now facing. 

Mr. Glynn was born in Kinder- 
hook, near Albany, September 27, 
1871. After preliminary years in 
the public schools, he entered the 
high school of St. John’s College, 
Fordham, in 1887. He at once at- 
tracted attention and became a 
leader in his class, well-known for 
his power to express himself readily 
and forcibly whenever the occasion 
occurred. He graduated in the col- 
lege as A. B. in 1894, at the head of 
his class, with a further demon- 
stration of his oratorical ability. 
He became a reporter on the Albany 
Times-Union, owned by Mr. Farrell, 


who was to prove a valuable pa- 
tron. In connection with his report- 
er’s duties, he studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, but never prac- 


ticed to any extent, journalism 
proving to have too many attrac- 
tions to permit of attentions to any- 
thing else. 

Through the interest of Mr. Far- 
rell, he became managing editor of 
the Albany Times-Union in 1895, 
and later became editor and owner. 
In 1898 he was elected to Congress 
from the twentieth Congressional 
district (Albany County). Though 
he was but twenty-seven years of 
age at the time of his election he 
attracted the attention of the House 
and devoted himself to legislation 
for the workingmen. He was com- 
mended by a number of labor or- 
ganizations, and also by the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
riers, by the Grand Army, and by 
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the Patrons of Husbandry of New 
York State. It has been well said 
that Congressman Glynn’s brilliant 
record so impressed President Mc- 
Kinley that he appointed Mr. Glynn 
a member of the national commis- 
sion for the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis, and he was 
selected as vice-president of that 
body. 


CONTROLLER AND GOVERNOR. 


Mr. Glynn came to be recognized 
for the executive ability and finan- 
cial capacity that he possessed 
while he was Controller of New 
York, an office to which he was 
elected in 1906. As soon as he be- 
came Controller, he required that 
all state depository banks give 
surety company bonds, instead of 
personal bonds, to protect the state 
funds. When the panic of 1907 
broke, this requirement proved 
most effective. Altogether New 
York State had well above twenty 
millions in banks and trust com- 
panies at the time. Banks in which 
nearly one million dollars of state 
money was deposited closed their 
doors, yet every cent of that sum 
was paid into the state - treasury 
within sixty days. In the midst of 
the panic the Controller personally 
took charge of the situation and 
protected the State against the loss 
of even a single dollar. 

It was this experience as Con- 
troller which made Governor Glynn 
so efficient in his economy of man- 
agement of the finances of the State 
during his administration. It is 
easy to understand how he was able 
to save the State some eleven mil- 
lion dollars during his short term 
of office, and yet simplify the 
whole financial situation of the 
State by his common-sense methods 
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of administration. His election as 
Lieutenant-Governor was only a 
proper reward for this faithful serv- 
ice. 

Although he was Governor of 
New York State for only a little 
more than a year, filling out the un- 
expired term of the impeached 
Governor Sulzer, The New York 


Times thus sums up his accom- 
plishments as an executive: 


“Governor Glynn gave New York 
State its first workmen’s compen- 
sation act. His signature enacted 
the law providing for the establish- 
ment of a land bank system to aid 
the farmers in financing the opera- 
tion of their farms. The statute 
doing away with party conventions 
and providing for State-wide direct 
primaries was signed by him. Other 
important statutes that were en- 
acted through the recommendation 
of Governor Glynn were measures 
providing for the use of the Massa- 
chusetts form of ballot in New 
York; the election of United States 
Senators directly by the people; an 
optional city charter act; appropria- 
tion of $217,000 to pay the farmers 
for diseased cattle destroyed; es- 
tablishment of a marketing com- 
mission and a State employment 
bureau which has agencies in vari- 
ous parts of the State and which 
aids many thousands of persons 
yearly to obtain employment, and 
many other bills, including meas- 
ures designed to promote the con- 
struction of highways in_ the 
State.” 


After reading this list of achieve- 
ments, it is easier to understand 
how Francis Lynne Stetson, one of 
the greatest of our New York law- 
yers, thoroughly in touch with New 
York political affairs for over fifty 


years, did not hesitate to say that 
the reforms brought about through 
Governor Glynn, especially in the 
matter of the state finances, made 
him one of the four greatest govy- 
ernors New York State has had. 
The others, according to Mr. Stet- 
son, were Samuel J. Tilden for ad- 
ministrative reform, Grover Cleve- 
land for civil service reform, and 
Charles E. Hughes for moral and 
electoral reform. Three such very 
different men as President Wilson, 
Samuel Gompers, and Nathan 
Strauss paid high tribute to his 
record as Governor. President Wil- 
son, whose experience as Governor 
of New Jersey adds weight to his 
opinion, said that that record em- 
bodied “the cause of progressive 
legislation and the advancement at 
every point of the interests of the 
people.” Gompers declared that 
Governor Glynn had enacted “the 
best workmen’s compensation law 
on the statute books of any State 
in the United States or of any coun- 
try in the world.” Nathan Strauss 
said that Governor Glynn, in his 
short term of office, had secured 
“constructive legislation that places 
our State in the front rank of pro- 
gressive States.’’? 


21 have called Governor Glynn the first 
Catholic Governor of New York, but that 
would be, of course, of New York State. Of 
New York as an English colony, Thomas Don- 
gan was the first Catholic Governor and con- 
vened the first representative assembly in 
1683. This assembly, under his guidance, 
passed “A Charter of Liberties,” famous for 
its proclamation of citizens’ rights. There was 
to be no taxation without representation, the 
right of suffrage, no martial law or quarter- 
ing of soldiers without the consent of the in- 
habitants, election by majority of votes, the 
English law of real property; and above all 
the Charter solemnly proclaimed the right of 
religious liberty. It is worth while to com- 
pare the record of these two Catholic Gov- 
ernors, nearly 250 years apart, because they 
represent the contradiction of so many preju- 
dices with regard to the supposed tendency of 
Catholics to limit democratic aspirations and 
inhibit liberal legislation. 
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PAVING THE Way FoR TOLERANCE. 


After this magnificent record as 
Governor, it is not surprising that 
Martin Glynn was nominated for 
Governor by his party at the end of 
the term. What was surprising 
was his defeat. The fact of the 
matter is that New York State was 
not yet in the frame of mind in 
which it was possible for the people 
of the State to choose a Catholic for 
Governor. We had had Catholic 
Senators, but they had been elected 
by the Legislature. There was still 
a very large number of voters who 
simply would not vote for a Cath- 
olic for an important office, no mat- 
ter how good his reputation. That 
was indicated very clearly by the 
statistical results of the election, 
which showed where Governor 
Glynn ran behind his ticket. In 
certain of the rock-ribbed strong- 


holds of Democracy in the center of 
the State, where there are very few 
Catholics, rather bitter intolerance 
exists, as is so often true in coun- 
try districts with regard to the 


Church and its members. After all, 
it must not be forgotten that our 
familiar names, “pagans” and 
“heathen,” only mean people who 
live in small towns or out in the 
country on the heath. These names 
tell the story that Christianity pene- 
trated very late into the country 
districts, the inhabitants of which 
continued to believe in their old- 
fashioned religious notions and 
looked upon Christianity as a new- 
fangled Oriental creed quite un- 
worthy of their attention as com- 
pared with their native countryside 
gods and goddesses. 

President White of Cornell used 
to say, “The man I don’t like is the 
man I don’t know.” People in the 
country places, knowing nothing or 
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almost nothing about Catholics, 
therefore do not like them. The 
more they get to know about them 
the more this unfortunate feeling 
of dislike disappears. The defeat 
of Martin Glynn set a great many 
people thinking, even some of those 
who had voted against him. His 
defeat prepared the way very mar- 
velously for a much better attitude 
of mind on the part of non-Catholics 
for his successor of the after time, 
Governor Smith. 

What a change has come over 
the feeling of the people of New 
York since Governor Glynn ran un- 
successfully for the Governorship 
is well illustrated by the fact that 
in this last election a Catholic gov- 
ernor who has been tried and found 
to be a statesman and not merely a 
politician, and who has proved to 
have high executive ability, ran 
something more than a _ million 
above his ticket and even in the 
midst of a landslide for the Repub- 
lican party was voted once more 
into office. Governor Glynn’s record 
and then the shock of his defeat, 
though this was due more to a po- 
litical landslide that carried voters 
off their feet than to a deliberate 
choice, made a great many voters 
realize how much they might be 
swayed by prejudice, and thus 
paved the road over which it was 
easier for Governor Smith to 
achieve his notable victory. 


A GOVERNOR’S PROBLEM AND 
CONSCIENCE. 


Those who were closest to Gov- 
ernor Glynn, especially during his 
term of Governorship, are ready to 
declare how conscientiously he took 
his duties. Brief as was his term 
of office, he had one of those trying 
decisions to make which our Gov- 





ernors should be spared. The fa- 
mous Lieutenant Becker case came 
up on ultimate appeal to him for 
clemency. Five men were to be put 
to death for the murder of a gam- 
bler of whom almost the only thing 
that could be said was that his death 
was a good riddance, for there was 
no question in the world of his ever 
being a useful citizen of the State. 
Why the Governor of a great com- 
monwealth should be asked to re- 
view and make a personal decision 
of this kind with all the other mul- 
titudinous responsibilities that are 
on him is, indeed, hard to under- 
stand. We have heard recently of 
a governor of an important Eastern 
State, who, in order to satisfy him- 
self on a detail of evidence, actually 
walked a distance of some five miles 
to see whether it could be accom- 
plished within the time that an 
alibi for the prisoner represented it. 
But why, we cannot but ask, should 
the Governor of a State feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to do anything 
like that? The fact of the matter 
is that our laws and practice have 
all been shaped in recent years with 
too much regard for the rights of 
criminals and too little for those of 
their victims, with the result that 
we have ten times as many murders 
as they have in other countries and 
twenty times as many crimes by 
violence. 

Almost needless to say, political 
influence of all kinds was brought 
to bear on Governor Glynn in this 
case, and no inconsiderable part of 
the community was inclined to feel 
that five lives for one under the 
circumstances were too much. The 
ultimate decision fell on Governor 
Glynn’s shoulders, and he was quite 
frank in confessing afterwards that 
the one thing that supported him 
in his decision that the law must 
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be enforced was his faith and the 
feeling that our laws represented 
our best efforts to exemplify among 
men the great principles of right 
and wrong as they have been im- 
pressed upon men’s hearts by Him 
Who made the great laws of the 
universe around us. It would have 
been much less trying to Governor 
Glynn’s feelings to have taken the 
easier way and commuted sentences 
to life imprisonment, but conserva- 
tive thinkers cannot help feeling 
that we must have among our exec- 
utives more men who will be ready 
to assume responsibilities for law 
enforcement no matter what the 
cost, humanly or politically consid- 
ered; for disregard for law is grow- 
ing every day, and it is very hard to 
know what is to be the result of 
it all. 


THE IrR1tsH FREE STATE. 


One of the most important events 
in Mr. Glynn’s life was the oppor- 
tunity which his preéminence as an 
Irish-American statesman afforded 
him, while on a visit in London, of 
bringing together the leaders of 
opinion in Ireland and the English 
Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, at the 
time when the activities of “the 
Black and Tans” had made the Eng- 
lish Government a byword among 
the nations of the earth and were 
deeply embittering the relations be- 
tween this country and the British 
Empire. It would be very easy to 
think that perhaps the place that 
former Governor Glynn had in the 
initiation of the negotiations, which 
were finally successful in bringing 
about the proclamation and accept- 
ance of the Free State in Ireland, 
must be exaggerated by his friends. 
Fortunately for the history of that 
very striking intervention, we have 
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the testimony of no less a person- 
age that the Ex-Premier of Eng- 
land, Mr. David Lloyd George him- 
self, in a speech which he made in 
Albany on the occasion of his visit 
to America some years ago. Very 
naturally, in the home of Governor 
Glynn, Mr. Lloyd George referred 
to the incident, and, in doing so, 
paid an extremely high tribute to 
the former Governor, emphasizing 
the fact that his fellow townsmen 
should indeed be proud of what 
Governor Glynn had accomplished, 
not only for Ireland but for human- 
ity and for the relations between 
the different portions of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, by his inter- 
vention in this matter. Mr. Lloyd 
George said: 


“Governor Glynn and I, in a dingy 
room in London, the office of the 
Prime Minister, had most unusual 
conferences of momentous results. 
He told me very frankly how the 
Irish people viewed the feud of cen- 
turies and what they desired in the 
way of liberty; how the American 
people felt on the subject, and I 
told him, equally frankly, what I 
believed to be the purpose of Great 
Britain. 

“At the end of these interviews, 
he took my views to the Irish lead- 
ers, and he brought their hopes and 
aspirations, clarified, to me. Out 
of this exchange sprang the new 
Ireland, the Irish Free State. 

“The people of Albany—Governor 
Glynn’s townsmen— should feel 
highly honored, because no man did 
more to bring a settlement of the 
Irish question, no man did more to 
end the feud that had existed for 
seven hundred years, than your dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen, Martin H. 
Glynn. And I am glad to be in 
your city to bear testimony to you 
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of the great help he brought to 
me.” 


CuLTURE, STYLE, AND PERSONALITY. 


While his election to office after 
office would seem to stamp Mr. 
Glynn as a politician and, there- 
fore, as one who could have but 
very little time for culture of the 
mind, the surprise was to find how 
truly liberal his intellectual inter- 
ests were, and how much he suc- 
ceeded in rounding out the intro- 
duction to a liberal education which 
had been so well given at Fordham. 
This was undoubtedly due to a 
great extent to the fact that his edi- 
torial duties kept him thinking and 
that his own intellectual interests 
brought him back in spite of mani- 
fold duties to the great thoughts of 
the writers who were worth while. 
He had a marvelous memory and he 
filled it only with the best and kept 
it at command. 

He might very easily have been 
a narrow-gauge mind intent at most 
on a few political problems and per- 
haps some immediate social condi- 
tions. Anyone who heard him 
make addresses at Commencements, 
as at Fordham or at Mt. St. Vin- 
cent’s, realized very soon that here 
was a man worthy to come back 
and talk to college graduates, for 
to him Commencement had not 
been the end of study but a real 
beginning of wider education. The 
great trouble with much of modern 
education is that it makes people 
think they know it all or that there 
is very little more for them to learn, 
while old-fashioned education made 
people humble and made them real- 
ize above all how much there was 
to know that they did not know, 
and how much further study would 
be required in order to give them 





even a reasonable familiarity with 
what men have thought greatly 
about our ever recurring human 
problems. 

A typical example of Governor 
Glynn’s command of English, of his 
wide knowledge of a subject when 
he tackled it, and of his power of 
rejoinder in discussion, is to be 
found in the pamphlet entitled, 
“The Irish in the American Revolu- 
tion,” republished from the col- 
umns of the Times-Union of Albany, 
New York, and bearing the second- 
ary title, “A Series of Papers in 
Reply to the Attack of United States 
Senator John Sharp Williams on 
the Irish.” Senator Williams on 


March 17, 1914, as a speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore, Md., had said, 
“The Irish are a great people... . 
They have gone on their way in the 
world with a sense of personal 
honor and an idea of living up to 


their code—not a Puritanical code. 
They live for ideals not for pros- 
perity. ... The Irishman always 
remains loyal and faithful to his 
religion and to his country. ... 
The Irishman is like the Southerner 
who has a sweetheart; what she 
says he does; and so the Irishman 
always stands to do what his coun- 
try says.” When Irish affairs so 
sadly bungled by the English 
threatened to cause friction between 
America and the British, Senator 
Williams took occasion to pooh- 
pooh all that the Irish had done for 
America during the Revolution and 
to insist that it was mainly a matter 
of the braggart Irish in this coun- 
try overemphasizing what had been 
accomplished by their fellow coun- 
trymen when the United States 
achieved independence. 

In a series of nine articles Gov- 
ernor Glynn answered this slur. 
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The articles were entitled: I. “The 
Irish Fought with Washington 
from Cambridge to Yorktown”; II. 
“Have You Ever Heard of Fighting 
Old Jack Barry—John Sharp Wil- 
lians?” III. “Sergeant William Jas- 
per, the Hero of Fort Moultrie Was 
an Irishman—John Sharp Wil- 
liams”; IV. “A Galaxy of Irishmen 
in the Revolution”; V. “The Sulli- 
vans and the O’Briens”; VI. “Tim 
Murphy”; VII. “Matthew Ryan”; 
VIII. “General Richard Montgom- 
ery”; IX. “John Sharp Williams and 
the Irish.” 

Senator Williams had said that 
the Irish fought on England’s side 
as well as on the side of the Col- 
onies, but failed to state that Arthur 
Lee, American agent abroad, wrote 
that the Irish were unwilling to go 
and England was compelled to tie 
them hand and foot and carry them 
on the ships. Horace Walpole said 
that England abandoned her at- 
tempt to raise troops in Ireland, for 
“the government could not get 
above 400 recruits and failed in its 
attempts to raise a regiment of 
Roman Catholics.” George John- 
son, in the House of Commons, 
said, “Three to one in Ireland are 
on the side of the Americans.” Bel- 
fast actually raised a large sum of 
money for the American colonists, 
and Dublin voted the thanks of the 
city to Lord Effington “for having 
thrown up his commission in the 
army rather than draw his sword 
against the Americans.” These 
quotations will give some idea of 
the overwhelming way in which 
Senator Williams was answered 
and of Governor Glynn’s thor- 
oughness of treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

On the other hand, Governor 
Glynn’s treatment of a lighter topic 
can be very well appreciated from 
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his speech in January, 1922, in the 
Amen Corner at the banquet in 
honor of Edward Page Mitchell, 
“the man who worked with Dana 
on the Sun.” In pamphlet form 
this was republished as “A News- 
paper Fantasy,” and it plays upon 
Mr. Mitchell’s characteristic bit of 
Sun poetry, 


“We may be happy yet 
You bet,” 


as the spirit of Dana and the song 
of Mitchell. “And so, when Mr. 
Mitchell swings his satirical pen, 
some fakir, some coxcomb, some 
charlatan, soon learns he is up 
against the business end of a bee— 
when Mr. Mitchell dips his pen in 
gall, men who do not fear God fear 
the New York Sun.” 

Martin Glynn had a very charm- 
ing personality that won many 
friends and kept as close intimates 
some very interesting characters 
with whom he came in contact in 
his career. The friendship between 
him and the late Father Shealy, 
SJ., was extremely close. Father 
Shealy himself, as those who knew 
him appreciate so thoroughly, was 
a man of deep culture with a genius 
for friendship and an influence over 
intellectual men seldom equaled in 
our generation. The fact that Glynn 
and he should have been such close 
friends was of itself the highest 
compliment that could be paid 
Glynn’s character. 

To meet the Ex-Governor in his 
rooms and surrounded by his favor- 
ite books, for they were many and 
mainly those destined to endure, 
was of itself the greatest privilege. 
I would gladly have taken advan- 
tage of it oftener, but, alas, one of 
the reasons that makes one feel that 
there must be a hereafter is the fact 
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that we cannot share the intimacy 
that we would wish with those 
whom we deem most worth while, 
because there is work to be done, 
and we feel that we must be about 
our share in it, for the hour comes 
when no man can work. Itis some- 
thing to think, then, of getting a 
glimpse into another’s personality 
in another world than this without 
the slow halting medium of words 
and the devious paths of thought 
as it filters through the physical 
media it is attached to here below. 


AMERICANISM. 


I have asked close friends of Gov- 
ernor Glynn what they thought was 
the most striking characteristic of 
the man, and they did not hesitate 
to reply that it was his American- 
ism. He felt profoundly, felt in his 
heart where men think so much 
more deeply than they do in their 
minds, that we had here in America 
a very precious heritage in our 
country with its Constitution and 
its laws. He felt that this had been 
raised up providentially in the mod- 
ern time for the benefit of hu- 
manity. In spite of his slogan 
which elected Wilson, “He kept us 
out of war,” when it was necessary 
for us to enter the war, Governor 
Glynn was very proud to think that 
we could make ourselves felt so ef- 
fectively and probably bring about 
an end of the war that would bene- 
fit humanity. He had the feeling, 
however, that many Americans did 
not thoroughly appreciate all the 
wonderful privileges that they en- 
joyed and, above all, were not grate- 
ful enough for them in the sense of 
being ready to make sacrifices for 
their country when called for. 
With the man who could not find 
time on election day to cast his vote 
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or who let other engagements inter- 
fere with the fulfillment of this pre- 
cious duty, he had no patience. 
He thought particularly that 
Catholics who enjoyed a liberty of 
conscience and a freedom of prac- 
tice of religious duties that was not 
assured to them in equal degree in 
scarcely any other country in the 
world ought to be particularly 
grateful and ready at all times not 
only to express their Americanism 
in words but also in deeds. He 
was very proud of the fact, when 
war came, that so large a proportion 
of our people, far beyond their pro- 
portionate numbers in population, 
were found in the army and navy, 
and especially so that they distin- 
guished themselves in such a high 
degree. He had the feeling, how- 


ever, that while this was true of the 
great rank and file of Catholics 
when an emergency like the war 
aroused their patriotism, represen- 


tative intellectual Catholics, and 
among these would be included 
both the clergy and the laity, left, 
to use the words of a very close 
friend of the Governor’s, “the way 
open for much hostile criticism not 
so much by their negative as by 
their neutral attitude toward things 
American. It was his belief that 
we should be united with all other 
classes of our citizens openly and 
straightforwardly for a better un- 
derstanding not only of American 
institutions but of the place of our 
Church in the midst of them.” 
Governor Glynn was not, in any 
sense of the word, an ostentatious 
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Catholic. Almost needless to say, 
he was an extremely busy man, 
with many interests preoccupying 
his mind, not all of them selfish, by 
any means, and many of them, in- 
deed, representing community in- 
terests of the most important kind. 
The story of his Controllership of 
the State of New York and of his 
Governorship is the best possible 
demonstration of this. He was an 
intensely practical man, devoted to 
his work and to the power for good 
that was associated with it. 

Those who knew him best were 
well aware that the motives behind 
his good work were nearly all 
drawn from his abiding Catholic 
faith. Like most men who have 
risen to prominent positions from 
lowly conditions at the beginning, 
he was misunderstood, and that 
misunderstanding was one of the 
serious trials of his life. “It was 
only when he was taken out of his 
official self that one could appre- 
ciate the Catholic feeling which lay 
buried in the depths of his soul and 
was a part of his very life.” Above 
all, when the suffering and dis- 
couragement of chronic illness 
came, toward the end of his life, 
his faith was a source of support 
and encouragement that enabled 
him to bear up faithfully under the 
prospect of the limitation of his 
usefulness to others and his legiti- 
mate ambition for himself that his 
illness brought with it. Religion 
then proved a consolation and a 
support that could not have been 
derived from any other source. 





PRECAUTION. 
By ELLen FRANCIS GILBERT. 


Some made the Wee Folk angry, 
They said They’d gone away; 
But now they hear ’Em dancin’ 
Into the dawn o’ day. 


They took Dam’ Brigit’s daughter 
At Samhain, for a year; 

And now she herds a Fairy herd, 
And her poor head is queer. 


They caught Pat Casey’s youngest 
Where thick the thorn-boughs be; 
They waved a wand across his sight, 
And second-sight has he. 


O’Healy’s house is haunted, 

He’s double-barred each door; 

But bars mean naught to Fairy-Folk, 
They march through as before. 


P’ll take no chances with ’Em, 
Not me, sure then, not me; 

I'll leave a fagot by the fire, 
And near it cream and tea, 
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By GeorGe D. Meapows. 


EADERS of the life of Father 

Isaac Hecker will recall the fact 
that one of his principles of action 
in putting Catholic truth before 
those outside the Church was to 
choose some human aspiration or 
upward tendency, conscious or im- 
plicit, and then to ask himself: 
What is there in the Catholic reli- 
gion that meets and answers this 
particular aspiration of the human 
soul? This is a line of apologetic 
which we should do well to follow 
to-day in trying to win the souls of 
those “other sheep, that are not of 
this Fold.” 

A survey of contemporary reli- 
gious literature would reveal the 
existence of a widespread and grow- 
ing interest in the inner and per- 
sonal aspects of religion and all that 
is understood, accurately or other- 
wise, by the term “mysticism.” The 
word never had a greater vogue 
than at the present day. It is taken 
to mean anything ranging from the 
direct intuition of the Deity claimed 
for a St. Teresa or a Ruysbroeck 
to a maudlin and self-interested 
dabbling in the latest cult from Los 
Angeles, but there are signs that 
the term is already rising above its 
abuses and claiming a connotation 


1The Life of the Spirit and the Life of To- 
day. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A Philosophical Study of Mysticism. By 
Charlies A. Bennett. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

The Mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi. By 
D. H. S. Nicholson. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $3.50. 

Lamps of Western Mysticism. By Arthur 
Edward Waite. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5.00. 


which, if not all that we should ask 
for it, is at least clear and defini- 
tive. This review of a group of 
recent books by non-Catholic writ- 
ers may serve to suggest an avenue 
along which many minds could be 
brought to an interest in the Church 
and her teachings. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill has al- 
ready made us her debtors in this 
department of religious literature 
by her large and erudite book on 
Mysticism, her studies of Jacopone 
da Todi, and Ruysbroeck, and, not 
least, by her scholarly and beautiful 
edition of The Cloud of Unknowing, 
one of the greatest treasures of me- 
dieval mysticism. The Life of the 
Spirit and the Life of To-day is a 
popular book in the sense that it 
eschews all technicalities in its lan- 
guage and all unnecessary subtlety 
in its thought and makes its appeal 
to the ordinary intelligent reader 
who is in earnest about religion and 
realizes its importance to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. 
Throughout Miss Underhill’s writ- 
ing is the sense of “one transcend- 
ent Object towards which all our 
twisting pathways run, and one im- 
pulsion pressing us towards it.” 

She sums up the whole problem 
at the end of her work by asking 
the question, “Why man is thus to 


-seék the Eternal, through, behind 


and within the ever-fleeting?” and 
she answers in words that recall 
St. Augustine’s famous sentence, 
“Fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, et in- 
quietum est cor nostrum donec 
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requiescat in Te” :—“The answer is 
that he cannot, as a matter of fact, 
help doing it sooner or later; for 
his heart is never at rest, till it finds 
itself there.” One quality especially 
renders all Miss Underhill’s work 
valuable and that may be described 
as her spiritual perspective. In the 
first place, she is free from anti- 
quarianism; mystical religion is to 
her a present and strenuous reality, 
not merely a scholarly preoccupa- 
tion with religious history or a 
pleasant wandering in the bypaths 
of medieval literature. Secondly, 
she escapes the error of mistaking 
the practical effects of religion, the 
social outcome of genuine spiritual- 
ity, for religion itself. She recog- 
nizes that too much of our philan- 
thropy and social effort starts at the 
wrong end. “Again and again it 
has been proved, that those who 
aim at God do better than those 
who start with the declared inten- 
tion of benefiting their fellow men.” 
This truth, so often forgotten, is 
illustrated in the history of the 
Benedictine Order. “The only ob- 
ject of the Benedictine rule was the 
fostering of goodness in those who 
adopted it, the education of the 
soul; and it became one of the chief 
instruments in the civilization of 
Europe, carrying forward not only 
religion, but education, pure schol- 
arship, art and industrial reform.” 
We are compelled to part company 
with Miss Underhill when she deals 
with institutional religion, with an 
organized Church. She is neither 
bitter nor unsympathetic, but her 
concept of the Church, however 
generously she may admit its value 
to the individual or the group, dif- 
fers fundamentally from the Cath- 
olic belief in a divinely founded 
body intrusted with infallible 
teaching authority and unchanging 
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sacraments for mankind’s salva- 
tion. To her the Church, or rather 
a church, is but the outcome of a 
process of social evolution, destined 
in its turn to suffer decay and dis- 
integration and to give way to some 
new manifestation of the religious 
spirit. 

The more purely intellectual side 
of the present interest in mysticism 
is exemplified in A Philosophical 
Study of Mysticism, which its 
author, Charles A. Bennett, of Yale 
University, modestly describes as an 
essay. It is marked by a clearness 
of thought and also by a grasp of 
the essence, as distinguished from 
the accidents, of mysticism, that 
are too often absent from modern 
writings on the subject. This book 
might well be recommended to 
those skeptics who imagine that 
mysticism is nothing more than a 
deliberately induced passivity or a 
sentimental and eclectic form of 
piety. While admitting the abuses 
and excesses to which mysticism 
“as a way of life” may fall a victim, 
Professor Bennett very justly says 
that “the pilgrim must be judged 
by the shrine to which he journeys 
and not by the adventures or mis- 
chances which befall him on the 
way.” With equal justice the author 
claims that mysticism should be 
judged as we see it in its great ex- 
ponents, such as St. John of the 
Cross or Ruysbroeck, not from its 
parasites or its charlatans. The 
question of passivity is adequately 
handled. The great Flemish mystic, 
Blessed John Ruysbroeck, has 
shown that passivity, which after 
all may be variously interpreted, 
has at least to be very actively 
sought, and all the great mystical 
teachers have insisted upon the 
very strenuous moral preparation— 
the ascesis or training—which must 
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precede any state of intuition or 
illumination whose genuineness is 
to be above suspicion. This prin- 
ciple was received and carried into 
practice even in the lives of the 
Alexandrian Neoplatonists, and the 
ascetic discipline of Christian mo- 
nasticism has never lost sight of it. 

We sense the modern subjectivist 
attitude towards religious truth 
in the author’s statement that 
mysticism represents “the transi- 
tion from truth conventionally ac- 
cepted to truth personally appre- 
hended.” If by “truth convention- 
ally accepted” is meant, for exam- 
ple, the faith of the normal believ- 
ing Catholic led by ordinary ways, 
we must assert that this, the Faith 
delivered to a divinely instituted 
Church, is the criterion of religious 
truth and that mystical intuition 
must be judged by its correspond- 
ence thereto. 

What one is grateful for in Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s book is his clear 
thinking combined with intelligent 
sympathy for his subject. One or 
two of his utterances are partic- 
ularly happy, as, for example, his 
definition of mystical vision as a 
“conscious alliance with a power by 
which all evil is prospectively con- 
querable,” and his statement that, 
“Your real mystic does not hate the 
world—he is superior to it.” 

The interest in St. Francis of As- 
sisi is perennial. He has been 
studied and presented in literature, 
by Catholics and non-Catholics, as 
a saint, a founder, a social re- 
former, a great historical figure. 
His character as a mystic has been 
dealt with less specifically. Mr. 
Nicholson has set himself the task 
of writing a book that is a combina- 
tion of biography and a treatise on 
mysticism and that is intended to 
be “a consistent analysis rather 
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than a romantic or beautiful pic- 
ture.” Very wisely the author has 
refrained from doing over again 
what has been done by Jdrgensen, 
Father Cuthbert, and Sabatier, and 
he has definitely made a choice of 
incidents that illustrate the mysti- 
cal features of the saint’s life and 
achievements. The writer displays 
a wide knowledge of his subject as 
well as of the mystical literature of 
many periods and_ schools of 
thought. What is even more im- 
portant, he writes with sympathy 
of St. Francis and what he con- 
ceives to be the early Franciscan 
ideals. Perhaps we could have 
wished for a certain simplicity and 
lightness of style and treatment to 
bring out the characteristics of St. 
Francis. 

There is so much that is excellent 
and admirable in Mr. Nicholson’s 
The Mysticism of Saint Francis of 
Assisi that it is an unwelcome 
task to find fault with the book. 
However, there are one or two 
points wherein Mr. Nicholson’s 
spiritual perspective seems to be at 
fault owing to his want of inside 
knowledge of the Catholic spirit 
and mentality. In dealing with St. 
Francis’s ideas on the subject of 
penance for sins committed by 
members of the Order, Mr. Nichol- 
son speaks of the “amazing diver- 
gence that appears to rise between 
the official attitude of the Church 
and that enjoined by St. Francis.” 
An appendix to the book deals in 
some detail with this point, and, 
while much learning and a good 
deal of close reasoning have been 
called into service, Mr. Nicholson 
says nothing to show that he ap- 
preciates the difference between 
sacramental penances imposed by 
the priest in confession and those 
penances, sometimes severe, which 
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in the older monasticism were fre- 
quently imposed by superiors on 
their subjects for offenses that were 
public in their nature. The author 
suggests that the saint intended to 
qualify the adverb canonice, used 
in speaking of priestly absolution 
from sin, by the sentence in which 
he denies the brethren power to in- 
flict any other penance on the trans- 
gressor than the injunction of Our 
Lord, “Go, and sin no more.” The 
whole connotation of “canonical” 
absolution has always been so clear 
that it would be a contradiction of 
historical fact to picture so loyal a 
son of the Church as Francis at- 
tempting to abolish, in the matter 
of sacramental penances, the dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church. We 
must not overlook the implication 
of the fact that the Church subse- 
quently canonized him. Further, 
the author commits himself to the 
statement that “the language and 
conduct of canonized saints some- 
times run strikingly counter to the 
Church,” without making any dis- 
tinction between the ex cathedra 
teachings of the Church and the per- 
sonal views or lines of policy of 
individual Popes or lesser digni- 
taries in the Church at a particular 
period. 

Lamps of Western Mysticism is 
a posthumous book of Arthur Ed- 
ward Waite, a writer who at one 
time did a great deal of work in 
various out-of-the-way branches of 
knowledge, much of it in that 
strange borderland lying between 
true mysticism and the diverse sub- 
jects comprised under the rather 
vague heading of occultism. The 
present book concerns itself, from 
its own standpoint, with authentic 
mysticism, which Mr. Waite de- 
fined as “the soul’s advancement 
in the path of interior religion.” In 


regard to some of the fundamentals 
of mysticism this writer main- 
tained an attitude quite consonant 
with the best Catholic teaching. He 
saw union with the Divine Nature 
as the goal of all the aspirations 
and strivings of the human soul and 
as the one end of life that could be 
considered truly ultimate. Further- 
more, he escaped the fussy exter- 
nalism and the sentimental apothe- 
osis of “social service” and “prac- 
tical] Christianity” which blinds 
many men of good will to the true 
end of human life and the right 
angle of approach thereto. Mr. 
Waite realized in his own way what 
the history of Catholicism has 
proved conclusively, namely, that 
true spirituality can never be funda- 
mentally anti-social. As he puts it, 
“Among the first intentions of per- 
sonal goodness is the design of be- 
ing good to others.” The Church 
has always kept before her chil- 
dren Christ’s command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as_ thy- 
self,” but she has not forgotten that 
He gave this as the second great 
commandment, after enjoining that 
whole-hearted love of God towards 
which true mysticism leads. 
Catholic readers of the book, and 
non-Catholics free from prejudice 
and possessing a sense of historical 
perspective, will be grateful for the 
testimony that is borne to the gen- 
uinely Catholic character of the 
great mystics of the Middle Ages. 
Waite was fully conscious of “a 
tendency on the part of incautious 
writers in sympathy with popular 
transcendentalism to identify mysti- 
eism with every revolt against the 
ecclesiastical authority,” and in dis- 
proving this error, one wherein the 
wish is too often father to the 
thought, he cites the cases of St. 
Bernard, Blessed John Ruysbroeek 





and Tauler, and denies the state- 
ment of some biased writers that 
these great mystics were not faith- 
ful members of the Catholic Church. 
Moreover, their writings show them 
to be, on however lofty a plane, ex- 
ponents of the official teachings of 
the Church and in no sense claim- 
ants to the possession of a secret 
and esoteric doctrine beneath their 
outward orthodoxy. The reader is 
very pertinently referred to Tauler’s 
Institutions, a treatise which along- 
side its profound mystical disquisi- 
tions gives a method for receiving 
Holy Communion worthily. It is no 
small admission from a writer of 
such eclectic taste and theosophical 
tendency as A. E. Waite that 
“. .. all mysticism worthy of the 
title had in the West for many cen- 
turies its home and abiding place 
within the sanctuaries of the 
Church.” In the same paragraph 
he refers to himself as one who “re- 


gards the chief Church of the West- 
ern world as the keeper of the 
Mystery of Faith defined in sacra- 


mental forms.” Not that his book 
is in any sense an approach to the 
Catholic attitude towards the true 
relation between personal intuition 
and ecclesiastical authority, but it 
is refreshing to find so much of sci- 
entific fairness and historical hon- 
esty in this age of manufactured 
history and dogmatic pseudo-sci- 
ence. 

Along with this generosity of 
mind Waite occasionally shows a 
curious want of grasp of Catholic 
mystical teaching. This is espe- 
cially the case in his attempt to 
deal, in his closing chapters, with 
the nature of that final union with 
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God which is the object and the mo- 
tive of the mystical quest. Al- 
though it is clear that he owes 
much to the writings of Pseudo- 
Dionysius he has failed to appre- 
hend the true significance of the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
beatitude, a teaching thoroughly in 
the line of the Pseudo-Dionysian 
mystical tradition. In a chapter 
very unfortunately entitled, “A 
Study in Christian Pantheism,” 
Waite shows himself dissatisfied 
with the Catholic teaching on the 
Beatific Vision as leaving too great 
a breach between the Divine Ob- 
ject and the perceiving subject, be- 
tween the Godhead and the beatified 
human soul. He seeks to avoid the 
logical consequences of his position 
by recourse to a “pantheism of ex- 
perience” as distinguished from 
philosophic or doctrinal pantheism. 
The Catholic Church dares to prom- 
ise the utmost satisfaction of man’s 
spiritual yearnings, while avoiding 
the subtlest possibility of panthe- 
istic error in the minds of her chil- 
dren, when she prays daily in the 
Mass that we may become “eius Di- 
vinitatis consortes, qui humanitatis 
nostre fieri dignatus est particeps.” 
When all is said and done, can 
we hope for much from the present- 
day interest in mysticism outside 
the Church? So much of it is con- 
cerned with mere occultism and 
necromancy and it is so constantly 
allied with extreme subjectivism 
and the rejection of authority that 
the hostility of many Catholics to- 
wards it seems justified. However, 
it is an indication that men are 
hungering for something and that 
they are conscious of the hunger. 





THE DRAMA. 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. THE POWER BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


UST about twenty-five years ago 
two young men produced a play. 
One acted the leading réle; one di- 
rected it. They both had faith in 
their abilities and in their author. 
It was well that they had, for when 
the curtain was first raised their 
remaining capital was under fifty 
dollars. One of those young men 
is now an actor of repute; the other 
has made a fortune as director and 
author of some of the most sensa- 
tionally successful American com- 
edies. The play on which they first 
staked everything was Candida. 
The actor was Arnold Daly; the di- 
rector, Winchell Smith. It was be- 
cause Smith sensed the dramatic 
and human appeal of the characters 
in Candida that he was willing to 
put his last dollar on it. It is be- 
cause his audiences find a like ap- 
peal in Turn to the Right and 
Lightnin’ that they will in all likeli- 
hood be played for years to come. 
Shaw wrote Candida for the think- 
ing population of London whom he 
knew. Smith produced Lightnin’ 
for the small town people of Amer- 
ica of whom he was one. 

The director is the fourth dimen- 
sion in the theater, of which the 
average public takes very little ac- 
count. Yet, always with the pos- 
sible exception of the author, he is 
the most important factor. The 
leader of an orchestra is a very 
visible symbol, but the director of a 
popular play remains as a name in 
the program. In the practical me- 
chanics of production, however, he 


is author and actors and audience 
combined. A military commander 
controls the bodies of his soldiers, 
but a stage director controls his 
actors’ minds. In fact, he is their 
brain matter. They think at his 
suggestion—only then, for there is 
no discipline more adamant than 
the discipline behind the curtain. 

“Am I happy now?” asks the hero 
anxiously with the ghost of a smile 
flitting over his countenance. 

“Certainly not,” snaps his direc- 
tor; “you know now for sure that 
she is only playing for time with 
you, that she has been deceiving 
you steadily and means to continue. 
This is the moment that the idea of 
suicide first comes to you. In your 
next speech as you go out of that 
door, you have made up your mind 
to look up the good old revolver. 
Try that again. Remember that, 
when you say to her, ‘Shall we go 
to-morrow?’ you feel that her an- 
swer will give you the key to the 
whole situation.—Miss Jones, are 
you ready?—And don’t forget, 
Browne, that though she kisses you 
when she says, ‘Not to-morrow— 
couldn’t we wait till next month, 
darling?’ she really means she 
wants another month with Smith. 
Now then—places. Your cue, Miss 
Jones—” 

And Browne—the ghost of his 
smile quite gone—feels suddenly 
that death is his only ambition. 

An author tells a story of a first 
rehearsal when he turned to ex- 
plain to the leading man that the 





strong language in his part was 
really not typical of Mr. Jenkins 
the hero, when the director fore- 
stalled him by saying, “Of course 
you realize that Jenkins had never 
used such a word in his life before, 
not even when he was in college. 
Try to get that across.” 

One of our best directors once 
told me that he always thought out 
just what all the characters had 
probably been doing between the 
rise and fall of the curtains on the 
acts. If they had been to a restau- 
rant, he would have known where 
they went and what they would 
have had for dinner. That is what 
the author ought really to know 
and usually doesn’t. Some authors 
do. There is the well-known story 
of Ibsen, who, in the notes jotted 
down for the Doll’s House, re- 
marked upon the nickname by 
which Nora had been known as a 
baby. Perhaps these seem very 


unimportant and fussy details, and 
yet it is a curious fact that the 
things unsaid often say the most. 
In the Show-off we know that 
George Kelly has really known 
these characters from the time they 


were born. Out of the richness of 
his knowledge about them he is let- 
ting us have a glimpse of them. 

It is just that lack that makes a 
thin play so thin. It is as if the 
author said, “Here are these peo- 
ple: I use them because they best 
fit into the funny situation I was 
clever enough to imagine. I don’t 
quite know what first made them 
get into this situation but I will put 
in some lines that will make it per- 
fectly clear to the audience. I 
really haven’t the least idea how 
these people feel, but they will cer- 
tainly say some very amusing 
things about it. If I get some good 
actors, they will make it all seem 
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quite natural. Of course, it only 
took me three weeks to write this 
comedy—that is because I know all 
about the technique of playwright- 
ing.” It is such dead wood as that 
that a remarkable director makes 
flower. He breathes on the char- 
acters, and they come to life. Then 
he runs a blue pencil through their 
lines. 

There is another quite important 
factor besides the understanding of 
the author’s characters—that is the 
understanding of the author’s idea. 
It is a popular convention that an 
author usually has an idea when he 
sits down to write a play. Perhaps 
it is because so many directors have 
found this is an illusion that some 
of them have given up trying to find 
any. In fact, Mr. Stark Young re- 
marked last winter that it was the 
one detail that Mr. Belasco was apt 
to overlook. Sometimes it is really 
rather profitable to find it. Tiger 
Cats, although it is not a good play, 
is having a successful run in Lon- 
don. It failed after a few weeks in 
New York. In London it had an 
idea. Here it had none. 

The Guardsman under new direc- 
tion is succeeding as royally as it 
failed here eleven years ago. Daly 
usea to rely on As You Like It as 
one of his stand-bys. With the 
buoyant romping Rosalind of Ada 
Rehan it was popular for years. On 
the last production of As You Like 
It a small fortune was spent. It 
was handed over to a director to 
whom English is an acquired 
tongue, and who admitted that he 
had never before read the play. It 
lasted a week. 

I have often wondered if New 
York has ever really appreciated 
Augustin Daly. In Daly’s day there 
were no motion pictures—there was 
no radio—there were very few 
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theaters. There was the Star where 
Jefferson was Rip Van Winkle and 
where The Old Homestead showed 
Grace Church—only a few blocks 
away. There was the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater, where even conserva- 
tive New York deigned to roar at 
Charley’s Aunt or lifted an eyebrow 
at A Trip to Chinatown. There 
was the Fourteenth Street Theater 
where the Two Orphans suffered, 
and there was Wallack’s—whose 
glory was before my day. But 
Daly’s will always seem to me just 
what a theater ought to be. It had 
a real lobby—not just a shelter 
over a box office. In Daly’s lobby 
there was his famous collection of 
old prints and playbills. It was 
Daly’s own home for Daly’s own 
company and the plays that he 
loved. Going to the theater meant 
to me as a child going to see Shake- 
speare at Daly’s. The productions 
may not have had much artistic 
merit judged from modern stand- 
ards, but they were directed with 
appreciation; and if audiences of 
to-day would have found them 
“funny,” the best part of it was that 
audiences then found them funny 
too, and laughed with delight at 
Gilbert and Lewis and Ada Rehan 
and Drew in Twelfth Night and The 
Taming of the Shrew and As You 
Like It. And Shakespeare’s com- 
edies can be anything but entertain- 
ing under certain conditions—as 
perhaps you know. Daly had ideals 
about the theater, and he invited 
the public to share them with him. 
They did—with profit to everyone. 
I believe the public usually will; 
if they are invited. They accepted 
Winthrop Ames’s invitation to ap- 
preciate Maeterlinck. They over- 
whelmed Mr. Hopkins when he of- 
fered them Barrymore in Tolstoy 
and Richard III. and Hamlet. They 


couldn’t be kept away when Jane 
Cowl and the Selwyns gave them 
Romeo and Juliet. Their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Golden’s efforts at inno- 
cent amusement have supplied him 
with the motto of “Comiclean” on 
his note paper. The Theater Guild, 
which started with nothing but in- 
telligence as capital, has now cap- 
italized its intelligence in good 
round figures. 

We have nowadays very few 
theaters with a real personality. 
The Little Theater used to seem a 
part of Mr. Ames, but he sold it. 
There is as little atmosphere about 
a rented theater as about a rented 
house. When a manager invites 
the public to one of the ordinary 
Shubert theaters, which he has 
leased for the occasion, it is like 
dining with a man at a restaurant 
instead of at his home. Everyone 
now admits that plays from the 
Provincetown and the Theater 
Guild have a slightly different flavor 
when they move uptown. Mr. 
Henry Miller’s Theater has a quite 
distinct atmosphere from Mr. Be- 
lasco’s. 

In his preface to Candida Mr. 
Shaw declares that “bad theaters 
are as dangerous as bad schools or 
bad churches.” We usually remem- 
ber far longer what we see or hear 
than what we read. The theater 
wields a very far-reaching influence 
in our midst. But, though paint- 
ings and poetry and music can ex- 
ist for the individual, a play is 
stillborn until it has been received 
by an audience. Theatrical direc- 
tors are certainly dependent on the 
playwrights, but the playwrights 
are just as dependent on the direc- 
tors. Theirs is a heavy responsi- 
bility. This winter one of our best- 
known managing directors, who 
must already have made a hand- 
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some fortune out of his meticulous 
and meritorious work, has now 
seen fit to produce at least two 
plays which even the most tolerant 
find intolerably salacious. This 
was the conversation heard in his 
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own luxurious lobby after one of 
these productions. A man in eve- 
ning dress raises his hat to a lady. 
“What? You at this filthy play? 
Wasn’t it good?” Who is to blame? 
The public or the host? 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Lapy, Be Goop.—This is one of 
the most popular musical comedies 
in our town. There is no reason 
why it shouldn’t be. No chances 
have been taken with it. Its tunes 
sound the same, its chorus looks 
the same, its jokes seem the same, 
as those of every other very suc- 
cessful musical comedy of the past 
seasons. Norman Bel Geddes has 
painted the scenes, and he paints 
very well. The Astaires dance all 
the way through it, and they dance 
very well. Most of New York is 
dancing to their dance tunes at the 
moment—not so well. Lady, Be 
Good is sufficiently proper for both 
the juvenile and the adult. Mr. 
Catlin, the comedian, has lots of 
funny lines. For instance, instead 
of saying, “Won’t you sit down?” he 
suggests that you rest your hips! 
Before his delighted audience has 
recovered from that, he adds that 
his Father has just come up in life 
—he has left off chiropody and be- 
come a dentist. But, if you want 
to hear any more of his jokes, you 
must go and pay a great deal of 
money for a seat.—At the Liberty 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


QUARANTINE.—Perhaps it 
little unfair to Miss F. Tennyson 
Jesse to say that the funniest per- 
son in her comedy is the “Silent 


Passenger”—the seasick traveler 
who never quite speaks. It demon- 
strates clearly, however, the old 
adage, that actions speak louder 


than words. When the first act 
opens outside the stateroom of the 
mysterious bride who has never 
been seen, although the nervous 
groom is very much in evidence, 
one guesses that Aristotle’s ruling 
is to be strictly followed and that 
no surprise ending is in store. The 
bridegroom has, of course, eloped 
with the wrong girl, and, of course, 
he, in time, discovers what we knew 
all along—that she is really the 
right one! Mr. Sidney Blackmer 
fills out one scene—a very allur- 
ing moonlit, wistaria-draped, Bel 
Geddes one—with a tuneful sere- 
nade. But, though chest expansion 
may have improved Mr. Blackmer's 
voice, waist expansion has not 
added to his romantic attributes. 
Miss Helen Hayes as the bride is as 
funny as she is piquante. All in 
all, Quarantine is a very pleasant 
little diversion from serious pleas- 
ure—though, ever since seeing it, 
we have regretted that we didn’t 
see more of that “Silent Passenger.” 
—At the Henry Miller Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


Op ENGLISH.—There can be no 
doubt that Galsworthy owes a great 
deal at the moment to Mr. George 
Arliss, whose inimitable playing of 
the title réle of Old English injects 
interest into what is really a very 
mediocre play and nearly a very 
dull one. Mr. Sylvanus Heythorpe 
was over seventy in the late nine- 
ties. One watches him enjoy all 
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those pre-war Victorian comforts of 
which this drama might be said to 
be at once the epic and the epilogue. 
Solid furniture, rare vintages, defer- 
ential office boys, obsequious do- 
mestics—they are as far away from 
us now as the prancing horses that 
once pulled the MHeythorpe ba- 
rouche. “Old English” — Hey- 
thorpe’s business nickname—was 
no idealist. He had lived hard, and 
he had lived well. While holding 
at bay his creditors, he extracts a 
dubious commission from his oldest 
living friend at the expense of his 
most faithful Board of Shareholders 
for the benefit of his illegitimate 
grandchildren. He dies as a result 
of overeating and temper. But he 
is game to the end. And he does 
enjoy his dinner. If any audience 
ever enjoyed vicarious comestibles, 
it is the audience that nightly 
tastes that cheese savory and 
nightly sips that vintage cham- 


pagne and port and brandy with 


Mr. Arliss at the Ritz. “Old Eng- 
lish” congratulated his cook. We 
congratulate this “Old English.” 
His is the perfection of art.—At the 
Ritz Theater. E. VR. W. 


Canpipa.—Times and _ interior 
decoration and the size of skirts and 
sleeves may change, but the wit of 
Candida remains as penetrating as 
it was in the last century. It is a 
tribute both to the Actors’ Theater 
and to the New York public that 
this production, which began as a 
biweekly extra matinee, has now 
settled down to what we trust will 
be an extended regular run. That 
was just the way it was twenty-five 
years ago, for Candida is the kind 
of lady who, once she steps upon 
a stage, is apt to hold it. Dudley 
Digges is responsible for directing 
now a very fine performance. Per- 


haps the Marchbanks of Richard 
Bird lacks the quality of fineness 
that belongs to his lines. Mr. Bird 
looks more like an untidy school 
boy than a Keats, but he has an in- 
tensity that carries. Pedro de Cor- 
doba as Morell, the clergyman, pre- 
serves dignity and sympathy for a 
character who is the butt of very 
sharp Shavian shafts. It is not a 
thankful part. Mr. Burgess and the 
Curate were all one could ask. 
Louise Closser Hale once identified 
herself with Prossy. The Prossy of 
Claire Eames is much less incisive 
—but possibly it is also more subtle. 
Miss Cornell, though physically 
without the ripeness one imagines 
of Candida, surrounds her with 
spiritual grace, and the spell of her 
beautiful voice dominates the last 
act. Personally, I believe Candida 
is a very great play. Though some 
of its allusions may be dated, it 
hardly seems necessary to give it 
the costumes of twenty-five years 
ago, for its theme is as modern as 
it ever was, and it always will be. 
There will always be a struggle be- 
tween the practical idealist—the 
man who sees so small a section of 
the mountain of truth that he 
dreams he is on the summit—and 
the other whose vision ranges so 
high that he is blind to the path 
beneath his feet. One is sure that 
he is doing right, for he cannot see 
far enough ahead to see where he 
is wrong. The other is sure that 
everyone is wrong because he sees 
so very far ahead that he cannot 
see where the others may be right. 
We need the poet to goad us on, 
but we need the everyday worker 
and optimist just as much. Morell 
is really pretty good sort at the bot- 
tom when he learns to know him- 
self—without any frills. Very few 
of us get that far. Like St. Joan, 





the poet discovers the secret of lone- 
liness. “Life is nobler than happi- 
ness” is his line at the close. Did 
Candida know that too? Candida 
the woman, who understands the 
strength of the weak and the weak- 
ness of the strong! Mr. Shaw has 
marked a high place for women. 
It is through the appeal of their sex 
that poets must speak to mankind. 
But it is for women to keep that ap- 
peal a torch to the heights.—At the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


PaTIENCE.—Do go to Patience! 
That is our first word, and we warn 
you not to be impatient if it is our 
last. It was there we spent New 
Year’s Night, and we feel the rest 
of 1925 must be full of wit and en- 
joyment if augury can count. Mr. 
Robert Edmond Jones staged Fash- 
ion for us last year. He has given 
us Patience now. We feel he has 


earned a debt of gratitude for sev- 


eral years to come. In the first 
place, his twenty lovesick maidens 
seem to have stepped out of a 
Burne-Jones frame. His poets have 
leaped from a Du Maurier drawing 
in Punch. Of course, we are all 
immensely grateful still to William 
Morris and the Rossettis and all 
their Pre-Raphaelite friends who 
pulled the antimacassars and tidies 
and splashes and shawls from the 
eyes of the Anglo-Saxon world; who 
sat them down on denim instead of 
horsehair; who unstarched their 
petticoats and let out their waist 
measure and snatched off their 
buns and their bustles and pulled 
chromos and crayons from their 
walls and black marble urns from 
their mantel shelfs: but we still 
like to laugh at their sunflowers and 
their primitive Italian ways just as 
we like to laugh at some of our own 
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artistic friends to-day. But I wish 
some dialectician would decide 
which are the wittiest in Patience— 
the words or the music—in other 
words, Gilbert or Sullivan? To see 
the Dragoons and the Maidens all 
together on the molecule of a stage 
at the Provincetown Playhouse was 
a great sight that can never more 
be admired, for the magnitude of 
the admiring audiences has forced 
it on to the Greenwich Village The- 
ater. Rosalind Fuller sings the 
heroine and Messrs. Stehli and 
Howlett are full of humor as the 
poets. Lady Jane warbles her sad 
refrain of “There will be too much 
of me” with an immense viol and 
equal effect, but “In the coming 
bye and bye” we mean to see Pa- 
tience again. We hope that you 
will too.—At the Greenwich Village 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE YounGest.—You who have 
believed all your life that the young- 
est of the family is the darling one, 
the pet, go to see Philip Barry, with 
the expert aid of Genevieve Tobin 
and Henry Hull, take up the cudgels 
for the nagged, the stifled, the put- 
upon youngest, the football of the 
family. You will find the play ex- 
tremely diveriing, written in the 
same infectious vein as You and I, 
Barry’s Harvard prize play of a 
couple of seasons ago, and dealing 
with people of the same monde, 
uppercrust urban suburbanites who, 
dwelling among the untrodden ways 
lest the ancestral pin factory lan- 
guish under an absentee landlord- 
ship, have made for themselves an 
urbs in rure (if we have got our ab- 
lative correct in reversing the Latin 
phrase). There is, to be sure, @ 
trick will, one of those Fourth of 
July orations delivered to a raucous 
off-stage audience, and you may find 
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the long leg of plausibility pulled 
a bit here and there in the march- 
ings and countermarchings of the 
plot. But it all is so pleasantly done 
that to complain were boorish. 
And if your firm middle-aged 
conviction anent the ruling of the 
average family with rod of iron by 
the spoiled darling youngest is 
knocked for a row of revolving but- 
ter tubs, as the elegant sporting 
phrase goes, at least your senescent 
cynicism will be able to pat itself 
on the back. For you will behold 
the spectacle of a youth of twenty- 
one or so summers, with his chiv- 
alric head in the clouds, “a parfit 
gentil knight,” dreaming dear 
dreams of a liege lady, noble, beau- 
tiful, a paragon, falling desperately 
for the first cute flapper who sets 
her wishing cap for him. “Si la 
jeunesse savait,’—if the youngest 
but knew! You do, but he doesn’t, 


and if the cute flapper really is that, 


he never will.—At the Gayety The- 
ater. J. F. 


THe Littte Cray Cart.—The 
Neighborhood Players often go 
far afield for their dramatic ma- 
terial; and, usually, with such 
fine discrimnation and _ critical 
acumen that their little theater 
is justly regarded as an oasis to 
which the jaded theater-goer can re- 
pair for novelty and refreshment. 

Long ago—centuries ago—the 
fifth century or the tenth century, 
as you will—the great King Sha- 
druka in India, “first in worth 
among the twice-born,” wrote an 
enchanting drama called The Little 
Clay Cart; and now, translated 
from the Sanskrit, it lives and 
moves, a thing of vital loveliness 
on Grand Street! 

The scenery alone would give re- 
freshment to a Belasco-harried New 
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York—Shakespearean in its slight, 
significant symbolism—a house a 
mere portico, a street a mere rush 
of fancy between unseen pagodas. 
Withered leaves are strewn over an 
apparently dead woman from the 
pale blue air of a lonely and an- 
cient garden—leaves and garden 
both invisible! 

It is time we had a drama which 
stimulates instead of deadening the 
imagination. It is time our fancy 
pictured noble trees and fountains 
where none are! The Little Clay 
Cart provides this opportunity of 
vision in far-away and long-ago 
India with its aristocratic Brahman 
Charudatta, its lisping villain, its 
Buddhist monk who saves the life 
of Vasantasena, a courtesan, and 
addresses her, holy-wise, as “his 
sister in Buddha,” its melancholy 
Hindu music played on the sitar 
and the esraj, its joyous ending of 
reunited lovers who crown each 
other with wedding flowers. 

East and West have met in The 
Little Clay Cart in spite of Kipling 
—and the compliments of all the 
seasons to the Neighborhood Play- 
ers!—At the Neighborhood Play- 
house. A. 8. 


DancinG MotTuHers.—This play 
has had such a sustained triumph 
that it seems a little irrelevant at 
this hour to anatomize its weak- 
nesses and specify its strength. 
However, this function is no less in- 
teresting to perform in the case of 
an old success than in that of a new 
venture. Dancing Mothers is a 
waveringly motivated and improb- 
able play, made uncommonly inter- 
esting by the quality of its acting. 
In less competent hands than those 
of Miss Mary Young, Mr. Henry 
Stephenson, and Mr. John Halliday, 
it would cause an audience to in- 





quire very early in the evening, 
“What does all this mean?” In it, 
a wife and mother, perceiving that 
she is being left behind by her 
pleasure-hunting husband (Hugh) 
and her cocktail-drinking daughter 
(Kittens), lays aside her seemly 
character as homemaker and tries 
“living” herself. She proves to have 
such a talent for it that Hugh and 
Kittens are presently on their knees, 
begging her to return. This she 
calmly refuses to do. (There is a 


III. 
1. In December. 


THE Firepranp.—The younger 
Schildkraut in a lively farce of Cel- 
lini and the Renaissance. Both 
witty and suggestive.—At the Mo- 
rosco Theater. 

Whaat Price Giory.—A realistic 
sketch of Marines in the first-line 
trenches. Nothing ugly is with- 
held—certainly not the curses.— 
At the Plymouth Theater. 

Minick.—Winthrop Ames pre- 
sents O. P. Heggie in Edna Ferber’s 
well-known story. A comedy with 
humor and pathos that everyone 
can and should enjoy.—At the\Bijou 
Theater. 

Tue SHow-Orr.—After a year’s 
run this comedy of middle-class 
Philadelphia still holds its own as 
one of the best characterized and 
best acted of our comedies. It de- 
served the Pulitzer prize—At the 
Playhouse. 

Perer Pan.—Marilyn Miller is an 
up-to-date fairy, but Barrie’s play 
is as good as ever.—At the Knicker- 
bocker Theater. 

SS. GLeNcainnN.—A cycle of one- 
act sea plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
excellently produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players.—At the Princess 
Theater. 
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surprised little gasp all over the 
theater as the curtain falls.) What 
the authors, Messrs. Selwyn and 
Goulding, really think of her con- 
duct they never reveal. At times 
we seem to be in the presence of a 
wronged woman, whose final self- 
assertion is admirable. Again, we 
feel her to be a selfish failure, a 
mere “dancing mother.” It is like 
the old Bab Ballad in which every- 
one is right.——At Mazine Elliott's 
Theater. M. K. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


2. In January. 


THE GUARDSMAN.—A witty com- 
edy of Molnar’s, excellently played 
by Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 
and staged by The Theater Guild.— 
At the Booth Theater. 

THEY KNEw WHat THEY 
Wantep.—Another Theater Guild 
offering in which Pauline Lord 
scores a triumph. Marred by its 
profanity.—At the Klaw Theater. 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS.— 
O’Neill’s impressionistic and sordid 
study of life on a New England 
farmstead. Recommended for a 
thoroughly depressing experience. 
—At the Earl Carroll Theater. 

BapGces.— Thoroughly amusing 
and often exciting melodrama 
brightened by Madge Kennedy, 
Gregory Kelly, and some cats.—Af 
the Ambassador Theater. 

SILENCE.—Stirring convict melo- 
drama with H. B. Warner.—At the 
National Theater. 

New Brooms.—Frank Craven's 
new comedy, produced by himself. 
Clean and amusing.—At the Fulton 
Theater. 

Pias.—Gulden’s successful com- 
edy with Nydia Westman as a very 
engaging flapper—Af the Little 
Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wor.pd AND THE Fair. /t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE AVERAGE WOMAN’S LIFE IN INDIA. 


HEN a girl is born in India, 
the mother and the relatives 

say, “Only a girl,” and they add in 
a tone of resignation, “Khuda ki- 


marzi’—“God’s will be done.” The 
native nurse receives one-half the 
regular fee for her work. The aver- 
age little girl grows up in a narrow 
walled-in space and plays with mud 
and stones. She is taught a few 
verses of the Koran or prayers to 
the household gods as the case may 
be. She learns to make chapattis 
and curry and to boil rice. The 
word “school” is not in her vocabu- 
lary—only about one in a hundred 
girls learns to read and write. Both 
Mohammedans and Hindus have a 
law that women must be kept ig- 
norant and secluded. 

It is the parents’ duty to find a 
husband and to provide a dowry. 
When the girl approaches the age 
of twelve or thirteen, silken and 
embroidered garments, string-beads, 
quilts, a few tin boxes containing 
clothes, cooking utensils, and 
jewels are got ready. When the 
husband is found, the marriage day 


is fixed. In the case of a Hindu he 
must be of the same caste as the 
girl. 

The father’s choice—dressed up 
in velvet and a colored turban, and 
mounted on horseback—arrives at 
the bride’s house, his face covered 
for fear he might get a premature 
glance of his beloved. There are 
crowds of men about; the zenana 
apartments are filled with women; 
a band is playing; banquets in In- 
dian fashion are held; sweetmeats 
and betel-leaf are distributed. There 
is ceremony after ceremony, one 
more mysterious than the other. A 
moment arrives when the covered 
bride and the face-becurtained 
bridegroom lift their veils and have 
a first glance at each other. Then 
they have a meal together; in every- 
day life the rule is that men eat 
first, women afterwards. At the end 
of costly and gorgeous festivities, 
which last from three to seven days, 
the darling daughter is put into a 
litter well covered up and sent to 
her future home. The father and 
mother are happy. They have 
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spent all they could, or often bor- 
rowed all they could, to make the 
marriage or shadi a never-to-be-for- 
gotten pompous affair. It must be 
remembered that the average Indian 
only marries once. 

The young wife—only a child— 
is not overburdened with work. 
The mother-in-law, or some elder 
relative, breaks her in gently—a 
very wise institution, but often, like 
many things in the East carried to 
extremes by giving her nothing to 
do and making her a fit subject for 
hysteria, for which, of course, the 
evil spirits are to blame. 

The fact of babies coming does 
not worry her; neither room nor 
baby clothes are prepared, and the 
native nurse can be had any min- 
ute. There is not much delay about 
her arrival, as she does not change 
her clothes, or wash her hands, or 
look for her outfit, for she has none. 
Her knowledge rests upon tradition 
and has worked all these centuries; 
if anything goes wrong, the poor 
patient’s Kismat, or fate, is to 
blame. There are men doctors in 
the district, but she can’t be treated 
by them, as her religion forbids her 
to be seen by men except her near- 
est relatives. 

The doctor memsahiba is very 
far away; and she is the only doc- 
tor in the hospital and can’t very 
well leave her in-patients and nu- 
merous daily out-patients. What 
is to be done? Khuda-ki-marzi— 
Allah is great. If it is her fate, she 
will come through all right. Yes, 
the fever may go, her strength may 
come back, or she may remain a 
lifelong invalid. The little baby, 
however, is neglected when the 
mother is ill; not voluntarily—oh, 
no! Indians are passionately fond 
of their children—but through ig- 
norance and want of intelligent 
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care. The little infant has some 
fakir’s charm round his neck, to 
be sure, but, as a last resource, the 
mother thinks of the Government 
or Mission Hospital in the nearest 
city; perhaps her husband or some 
village woman has told her good or 
bad stories about it, but anyhow it 
is worth trying. The baby is too ill 
to recover with the care given in an 
Indian home, so the mother is ad- 
vised to go to the hospital with her 
child. She may do it or not. The 
husband is consulted; if he says 
yes, then she goes. 

In the hospital they see cleanli- 
ness, they are given the right food 
and treatment, they have the devo- 
tion of the Sisters as an example of 
Christian charity. In the Catholic 
Mission Hospital a crucifix and a 
picture of the Holy Family hang 
on the wall; that gives them some- 
thing to ask about. They become 
acquainted with a different and a 
brighter side of life. The treatment 
may be successful or not, but a stay 
in the Mission Hospital is never 
without good results. 

In a country where so many epi- 
demics and disease prevail—on ac- 
count of the lack of sanitation, etc. 
—the average woman can hardly 
escape a disease now and then, and 
because she lives at a great distance 
from a women’s hospital, or be- 
cause she does not know of one,—or 
because she tries all sorts of quack 
medicines and charms first,—she 
becomes a chronic sufferer from 
some major or minor ailment, drag- 
ging herself about, often hardly able 
to do her daily tasks. These consist 
chiefly in cooking the meal twice 4 
day. She sits on the grourd in 
front of a little open smoking fire— 
modern conveniences of all sorts 
are unknown to women in India. 
Cooking, minding the children, 
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spinning, are her work; gossip and 
looking at jewels her pastimes. A 
wedding or the death of some rela- 
tive brings her out from her home. 
To shop, to go for a walk, to read 
a letter or a book—these are un- 
known to her. Men go about, know 
more and hear more, but do not 
tell much to women—it is not good 
for them. Mohammed as a wise 
lawgiver put that down. 

Everything must be done with 
the husband’s permission and ap- 
proval. That is a very necessary 
thing, for the woman, being kept 
so ignorant of all outside doings, 
does not know what or who is safe. 
For instance, she cannot procure a 
railway ticket for herself; she can- 
not ask her way about in a strange 
place, as the only men she is al- 
lowed to speak to are her husband 
and near relatives, and there are 
hardly any women about in the 
streets of India. As a matter of 


fact, the average Indian woman is 
a helpless being, dependent on a 
man, once she is beyond the walls 


of her home. It is fortunate if she 
dies before her husband, for a 
widow is despised and often con- 
sidered the cause of her husband’s 
death. 

This is only a sketch of an aver- 
age life; there are thousands of 
brighter ones, but millions less 
bright. 

Christianity has raised woman- 
hood in the West. What will raise 
womanhood in the countries of 
Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism? We know 
what will do it; but how is the 
question. The first step is to get in 
touch with them. Preaching and 
teaching do not open the doors of 
the zenana quarters and the harems. 


It does not hurt to be ignorant; but 
it is different with a toothache or . 
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a headache—even a Mohammedan 
or Hindu welcomes relief. The 
woman doctor and Sister are not 
only admitted but sent for, and get 
an opportunity of becoming very 
friendly with the women—trich and 
poor. And once we are friends,— 
well, that means a great deal. 


The foregoing sketch was con- 
tributed by Dr. Anna Dengel, who 
has charge of the Catholic Medical 
Mission of St. Catherine of Genoa, 
at Rawal Pindi, British India. This 
is the first Catholic Medical Mission 
established in India. It was 
founded by Dr. Agnes McLaren, of 
Edinburgh, in 1909, and is now 
successfully carried on by the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary. It is 
partially supported by the efforts of 
a Committee in Europe. Year by 
year the work of this Mission Hos- 
pital increases. Last year, 13,380 
out-patients and 242 in-patients 
were treated, 253 operations per- 
formed, and 55 maternity cases at- 
tended. Natives are also visited 
and treated in their homes. Funds 
are now urgently required to main- 
tain what has been started, and to 
extend the immense field for Med- 
ical Mission work in the East. 
What is chiefly needed is provision 
for the support of women doctors, 
as without them little can be done. 
Their individual need is represented 
by a salary of eight hundred dollars 
a year. Dr. Dengel has come to 
America with Miss Pauline Willis, 
of London, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee in Europe, to make known 
the needs of the Mission. Catholics 
of means who are desirous of pro- 
moting Catholic foreign missionary 
work could do no better than make 
provision for the support of one or 
more women doctors at Catholic 
missions. Until March, 1925, Dr. 
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Anna Dengel’s address will be: Care 
of Dr. Flagg, 410 East 57th St., New 
The permanent address 


York City. 
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of the Secretary, Miss Pauline 
Willis, is: 24 Holland St., London, 
England, W. 8. 





FROM HOSPICE TO HOTEL. 


ITH the passing years, every- 
thing changes. Like other in- 
stitutions elsewhere, the world-re- 
nowned Hospice of St. Bernard, 
perched remote and solitary, high 
up among the mountains between 
Switzerland and Italy, has had to 
march with the times. The change 
which will shortly come into effect 
there is one that breaks the tradi- 
tion of nearly ten centuries. This 
is that, instead of free food and 
shelter being given as a prescriptive 
right to all who demand it, a charge 
is to be levied. In short, the hospice 
is to become a hotel, with a fixed 
tariff. Still, whatever the tariff, it 
is certain to be a moderate one, for 
“profiteering” has no part in the 
economic system of the monks who 
spend their lonely lives in succor- 
ing travelers. 

Of course, the monks would 
much prefer to continue in the long- 
established practice of their pious 
founder, St. Bernard of Menthon, 
and make no charge. But it is a 
matter of stern necessity, not 
choice. The hospice has scarcely 
any revenue, and the annual army 
of tourists and others who visit it 
impose a heavy drain on its slender 
resources. As to the size of this 
army, carefully registered figures 
show that it now approximates 
20,000 a year. More than half of 
these are Italians and Swiss, who 
cross the Great St. Bernard Pass in 
the spring to look for work, and 
the remainder are tourists from all 


over Europe. Sometimes as many 
as five hundred are lodged within 
the walls during a single night. The 
provision of food and beds for such 
a number is a big toll to meet. It 
is true that the guests Lave always 
had the opportunity of making 
some return for the hospitality 
thus accorded them by contributing 
to an alms-box. Of late, however, 
the voluntary offerings have fallen 
off to such an extent that it has 
become imperative to adopt a new 
system. 

The accommodation furnished in 
the hospice is necessarily rather 
primitive. According to their so- 
cial standing, visitors are divided 
into various categories. These are 
composed of tourists, workmen, and 
paupers. The two latter classes are 
required to sleep in dormitories, 
while the former have bedrooms. 
Each bedroom, however, contains 
several beds, and, except under 
special circumstances, nobody is al- 
lotted a room to himself. The 
guests are of all degrees, and, where 
their food is concerned, everyone— 
rich and poor, gentle and simple— 
is treated alike. A prince may find 
himself sitting next an artisan, and 
a millionaire next a pauper. It is a 
matter of indifference to the cook. 
He serves up the same menu for 
each. This consists of soup, meat, 
vegetables, bread, and wine; and 
one of the monks is always present 
as host. : 

The signatures in the visitors 
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book (a volume which would prob- 
ably fetch a big price among col- 
lectors) show that the hospice 
has welcomed many distinguished 
guests. Royalty, too, has several 
times entered its portals. The King 
and Queen of Italy have motored 
there from Aosta more than once; 
and, in long bygone days, Queen 
Victoria was a guest. King Edward 
VIl., when touring the Continent 
as a young man of seventeen, had 
a meal there, and took away with 
him the wooden cup and spoon he 
had used on this occasion. On 
leaving, escorted by some of his 
hosts, he was presented with a St. 
Bernard puppy. When he returned 
to London, the Prince of Wales (as 
he then was) had a cottage piano 
dispatched to the hospice. Years 


afterwards, he was informed that 
this had perished from damp and 
decay. He therefore sent out a sec- 
ond one, “to prove that he still re- 


tained a grateful remembrance of 
the hospitality he had received.” 
Other royal guests have included 
the late Emperor and Empress 
Frederick, who, when Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, 
visited this part of the world in 
1883. 

On account of its remote position, 
the hospice of St. Bernard is not 
very accessible. This is chiefly due 
to the fact that, for ten months in 
the year, the whole district is 
wrapped in snow and fog and mist 
and crashing avalanches. The road 
across the Pass is one of memories, 
and history has been made along 
every yard of it. When the world 
was young, the winding track 
echoed to the legions of Gaul; and 
afterwards to the rumble of guns 
and wagons, and the tramp of 
marching feet led by Napoleon. 
The whole region is bare and bleak 
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and desolate. No trees can grow 
within two hours’ walk of the sum- 
mit; and there are no flowers or 
vegetation anywhere, beyond occa- 
sional thin patches of grass and a 
few pale pansies sheltering under 
the rocks. Everywhere, a chill and 
brooding silence. 

As for the hospice itself, this lies 
in a hollow. The buildings com- 
posing it, high and square and un- 
gainly in appearance, rather sug- 
gest a barracks. They are of stone, 
and solidly constructed to with- 
stand the fierce winter storms. On 
this account the massive walls are 
further strengthened by Roman- 
esque arches. Upstairs are the din- 
ing rooms and bedrooms for visitors, 
and at the end of a long passage is 
the kitchen. There is also a small 
salon on the first floor, where, as 
evidence that a touch of modernity 
has crept in, picture postcards are 
on sale. Another connection with 
the outer world is a telephone, by 
means of which warning is given 
when travelers are coming. At the 
back of the hospice is a picturesque 
little lake. Beyond this, only a 
short walk along the path, the val- 
ley reaches down to Italy, and thus 
into a gentler climate. 

Fifteen monks, all of whom are 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, 
are housed in the hospice at a time. 
The average age of them is under 
thirty. There is, however, a reason 
for this. It is that they begin their 
work at eighteen or twenty, and sel- 
dom survive the climate beyond ten 
or twelve years, falling victims to 
rheumatism and heart trouble. The 
little band once numbered an Eng- 
lishman in their ranks, James 
Thomas by name, who stopped with 
them for two years. “But,” so it is 
recorded, “as he was the only son 
of his parents, and his mother loved 
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him so much that she could not 
live without him, he reluctantly 
left us for his own country, much 
to our regret.” 

The monks do not appear to find 
the time hang heavily on their 
hands. The fact is, they are all 
well occupied, each having his ap- 
pointed niche. Thus, one acts as 
the Father Almoner and receives 
the guests; a second keeps the ac- 
counts; a third attends to the kitch- 
en department; and a fourth is 
librarian. The others, on the rare 
occasions when the weather per- 
mits, look after a small pasturage. 
The day begins and ends with a 
short service in the chapel. This, 
built in the sixteenth century, has 
some good carvings. For relaxa- 
tion, there is a library, well stocked 
with ancient and modern works in 
various languages. 

Where the average tourist is con- 
cerned, the chief interest of the hos- 


pice is connected with the famous 
St. Bernard dogs that are tradi- 
tionally maintained there to rescue 


travelers lost in the snow. The 
pack, which was first established 
at the beginning of the last century, 
usually consists of fifteen. They 
have been gradually evolved from 
short-haired Newfoundlands crossed 
with Danish and German mastiffs. 
It is imperative that they should be 
short-haired, as otherwise they 
would not be able to get through 
the snow. The kennels are in- 
stalled in a separate building ad- 
joining the hospice. Originally, 
however, so the records declare, 
“the dogs were kept in the entrance 
hall, to prevent quarrels and fights 
among the guests.” They could 
certainly do this, for they are strong 
enough to carry a man if necessary, 
and reach a considerable size. Some 
of them, indeed, measure six feet 
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from tip to tail, and weigh up to 
150 pounds. 

The young puppies are taught 
their work by taking them some 
distance from the hospice, and then 
turning them loose with an expe- 
rienced dog to lead them back to 
the kennels. After a time, they 
pick up the path for themselves, 
even when it is hidden by snow and 
fog. When sent out to search for 
travelers, they are driven off in 
pairs. One of them stops at the 
point where the wayfarer is dis- 
covered, while his companion re- 
turns and brings up a rescue party. 
By the way, the popular idea that 
each dog carries a keg of brandy 
slung round his neck is a fiction. 
What he does carry is something 
much more useful, namely, a warm 
blanket. The brandy does not ar- 
rive until a monk appears on the 
scene. 

Of late years the telephone that 
is now installed between the hospice 
and the village of Bourg St. Pierre 
has saved so many lives, by giving 
timely warning of bad weather, that 
actual rescues by the monks and 
dogs do not often occur. In the 
past, however, the case has been 
different. A memorable instance 
took place in 1875. At dawn one 
morning a band of Italian workmen 
set out for the hospice from a ham- 
let in the district. Snow began to 
fall heavily soon after they started. 
Presently, they were met by 28 
couple of monks, who, with a dog, 
had come to help them. As they 
tramped along, a fierce whirlwind 
suddenly sprang up and buried five 
of the workmen, both the monks, 
and the dog in a snow drift. The 
rest of the party attempted to dig 
them out, but had to abandon the 
effort and return to Bourg St. 
Pierre for assistance. While they 
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were away, one of the two monks 
managed to crawl, bruised and 
bleeding, up to the door of the 
hospice. He lay there for twenty- 
seven hours, unable to reach the 
bell and let his comrades know 
what had happened. They only 
discovered this the next evening, 
when the dog made his way back 
there. Itwasthentoolate. Every soul 
had perished, and their bodies were 
not found until a week had passed. 

There was another sad chapter in 
the annals of the previous year. 
This was caused by the occurrence 
of one of the avalanches, which are 
more to be dreaded than the snow. 
Eight Italians, looking for work, 
were given a night’s shelter in the 
hospice one wintry evening. The 
next morning, although pressed to 
stay, they left to continue their 
journey, being accompanied on the 
first stage by six monks and a dog. 
After walking for three hours, an 
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avalanche swept three of the monks, 
five of the workmen, and the dog 
into a drift. By great efforts, the 
others managed to dig out one of 
the monks and four of the work- 
men. The dog also contrived to ex- 
tricate himself and get back to the 
hospice. Perceiving from his ap- 
pearance that a catastrophe had oc- 
curred, the other nine monks on 
duty there, together with the rest 
of the dogs, hurried to the rescue. 
It was five hours before they 
reached the scene of the accident. 
There they found one of the monks 
and a workman dead, and the re- 
mainder of the little party in the 
last stage of exhaustion. To bring 
them back to the hospice through 
the snow and fog was perilous 
work. It was, however, cheerfully 
encountered, for no peril has ever 
yet caused the monks to shirk the 
task intrusted them. 
HoracE WYNDHAM. 








Nova et Vetera. 


THe CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
HEATHEN LITERATURE. 


Lixe the author of the “Divine 
Comedy,” Petrarch took his stand 
upon the Church, and succeeded in 
combining enthusiastic admiration 
for classical antiquity with devout 
reverence for Christianity. His pas- 
sionate love for the antique did not 
make him forget the sublimity of 
the Christian mysteries. On the 
contrary, the poet repeatedly and 
energetically declared that he looked 
on the Gospel as higher than all 
the wisdom of the ancients. “We 
may,” he writes to his friend Gio- 
vanni Colonna, “love the schools of 
the philosophers, and agree with 
them only when they are in accord- 
ance with the truth, and when they 
do not lead us astray from our chief 
end. Should anyone attempt to do 
this, were he even Plato or Aris- 
totle, Varro or Cicero, we must 
firmly and constantly despise and 
reject him. Let no subtlety of 
arguments, no grace of speech, no 
renown, ensnare us; they were but 
men, learned, so far as mere human 
erudition can go, brilliant in elo- 
quence, endowed with the gifts of 
nature, but deserving of pity inas- 
much as they lacked the highest 
and ineffable gift. As they trusted 
only in their own strength and did 
not strive after the true light, they 
often fell like blind men. Let us 
admire their intellectual gifts, but 
in such wise as to reverence the 
Creator of these gifts. Let us have 
compassion on the errors of these 
men, while we congratulate our- 
selves and acknowledge that out of 


mercy, without merit of our own, 
we have been favoured above our 
forefathers by Him, who has hidden 
His secrets from the wise and gra- 
ciously manifested them to the little 
ones. Let us study philosophy so 
as to love wisdom. The real wis- 
dom of God is Christ. In order to 
attain true philosophy, we must 
love and reverence Him above all 
things. We must first be Chris- 
tians—then we may be what we 
will. We must read philosophical, 
poetical, and historical works in 
such manner that the Gospel of 
Christ shall ever find an echo in 
our hearts. Through it alone can 
we become wise and happy; with- 
out it, the more we have learned, 
the more ignorant and unhappy 
shall we be. On the Gospel alone 
as upon the one immoveable foun- 
dation, can human diligence build 
all true learning.” 

The danger of a one-sided and 
exaggerated interest in heathen lit- 
erature, regardless of its dark side, 
was never ignored by Christians. 
“For many,” writes even Origen, “it 
is an evil thing, after they have pro- 
fessed obedience to the law of God, 
to hold converse with the Egyptians, 
that is to say with heathen knowl- 
edge.” And those very Fathers of 
the Church, who judged the ancient 
writers most favourably, were care 
ful from time to time to point out 
the errors into which the young 
may fall in the study of the an- 
cients, and the perils which may 
prove their destruction. Efforts 
were made by a strict adherence to 
the approved principles of Chris- 
tian teaching, and by a careful 
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choice of teachers, to meet the dan- 
ger which lurked in classical litera- 
ture. Thus, history tells us, did 
the Church succeed in obviating the 
perils to moral and religious life 
attendant on its perusal. Zealots, 
indeed, often enough arose declar- 
ing, “In Christ we have the truth, 
we need no other learning,” and 
there were not wanting Christians 
who abhorred classical learning, as 
dangerous and obnoxious to Chris- 
tian doctrine. But the severity, 
with which Saint Gregory Nazian- 
zen blames these men, proves this 
party to have been neither en- 
lightened nor wholly disinterested. 
In espousing the cause of ignorance, 
they were mainly seeking their own 
advancement, regardless of the 


great interests of science and intel- 
lectual culture in Christian society, 
which they would have left to per- 
ish, if they had got the upper hand. 
The most clear-sighted of those who 


watched over the destinies of the 
Church, were always intent on the 
protection of these interests, as 
were also the great majority of the 
eastern and western Fathers. 

“The heathen philosophy,” writes 
Clement of Alexandria, “is not del- 
eterious to Christian life, and those 
who represent it as a school of er- 
ror and immorality, calumniate it, 
for it is light, the image of truth, 
and a gift which God has bestowed 
upon the Greeks; far from harming 
the truth by empty delusions, it but 
gives us another bulwark for the 
Truth, and, as a sister science, helps 
to establish Faith. Philosophy edu- 
cated the Greeks, as the law edu- 
cated the Jews, in order that both 
might be led to Christ.” “He, there- 
fore, who neglects the heathen phi- 
losophy,” says Clement in another 
passage, “is like the fool who 
would gather grapes without cul- 
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tivating the vineyard. But as the 
heathen mingle truth with false- 
hood we must borrow wisdom from 
their philosophers as we pluck roses 
from thorns.” 


—Dr. L. Pasrorn, History of the Popes (St. 
Louis: B. Herder), pp. 1, 2, 8, 9. 


-— 
> 





PAULA AND EvuSTOCHIUM. 


Our brief sketch of women’s 
work in ancient Rome would be in- 
complete without some reference to 
the famous Ecclesia Domestica— 
Church of the Household—on the 
Aventine, and the distinguished 
women who were its chief orna- 
ments. During the time of Pope 
Damasus, and not long before the 
sacking of Rome by Alaric, the 
Ecclesia Domestica was a kind of 
conventual home to which had re- 
tired, or in which were frequently 
gathered, some of the most noble 
and learned women of the city. 
Among the most notable of these 
were Marcella and her friends, 
Paula and Eustochium. 

For beauty of character and no- 
bility of purpose and rare mental 
endowments they recall the best 
traditions of a Cornelia or a Cal- 
phurnia, while so great was their 
purity of life and so unbounded 
was their charity to the poor and 
suffering that they were honored 
by being numbered among the 
saints of the early church. But 
what specially distinguished them 
among all the great women of the 
Roman world was their great and 
varied learning. In this respect 
they probably were far in advance 
of all their predecessors. For, in 
addition to a thorough knowledge 
of Latin and Greek literature, his- 
tory and philosophy, they had, un- 
der the great theologian and orien- 
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talist, St. Jerome, become proficient 
in Hebrew and deeply versed in 
Scripture. 

Special mention should be made 
of Paula and her daughter Eusto- 
chium; for it is probable that, had 
it not been for their influence on 
Jerome, and their active co-opera- 
tion in his great life work, we 
should not have the Latin version 
of the Scriptures that is to-day 
known as the Vulgate. This is 
evinced from the letters of the saint 
himself and from what we know 
of the lives of these two remarkable 
women, who, as St. Jerome informs 
us in the epitaph which he had en- 
graved on Paula’s tomb in the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethle- 
hem, were descended from the 
Scipios, the Gracchi and the Pauli 
on the mother’s side, and on the 
father’s side from the half-mythical 
kings of Sparta and Mycenz.* 

They aided him not only by their 


sympathy and by purchasing for 
him, often at a great price, the 
manuscripts he needed for his co- 
lossal undertaking, but also assisted 
him by their thorough knowledge 


of Latin, Greek and Hebrew in 
translating the Sacred Books from 
the orginal Hebrew into Latin. So 
great was Jerome’s confidence in 
their scholarship and so high was 
his appreciation of their ability and 
judgment that he did not hesitate 
to submit his translations to them 
for their criticism and approval. 
After he had completed his version 
of the first Book of Kings, he turned 
it over to them, saying: “Read my 
Book of Kings—read also the Latin 


1The following is the epitaph as written by 

St. Jerome, “the Christian Cicero”: 

“Scipio quam genuit, Pauli fudere parentes, 

a soboles, Agamemnonis inclyta 
proles, 

Hoe jacet in tumulo, Paulam dixere priores, 

Euxtochii genetrix, Romani prima senatus, 

Pauperiem Christi et Bethichemitica rura 
secuta est.” 
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and Greek translations and com- 
pare them with my version.” And 
they did read and compare and 
criticise. And more than this, they 
frequently suggested modifications 
and corrections which the great 
man accepted with touching humil- 
ity and incorporated in a revised 
copy. 

More wonderful still, the Latin 
Psalter, as it has come down to us, 
is not, as is generally supposed, the 
translation from the Hebrew of 
Jerome, but rather a corrected ver- 
sion made from the Septuagint by 
his illustrious collaborators—Paula 
and Eustochium. 


—J. A. Zanm, Woman in Science (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.), pp. 31-33. 


-— 
— 





THE Past, THE FUTURE,—AND THE 
CHURCH. 


For several centuries Christen- 
dom has been undergoing a process 
of disintegration. The system 
built up by patient and heroic toil 
during the long medizval period 
has slowly and violently been shiv- 
ered and broken up. To-day but 
little of it remains; but out of the 
destruction has sprung a new order 
of things. We can see now more 
distinctly than those who were en- 
gulfed in the maze of the transition, 
whither we are tending; and out of 
the contradictions and violences of 
their struggle we perceive a new 
system emerging, having a shapely 
form of its own and imperative in 
its demand upon our allegiance. 
Call it what you will—democracy or 
constitutionalism or any name you 
like—the thing itself is here and 
will remain, permeating our whole 
social life. And the more frankly 
we recognize the fact the better it 
will be for us. We cannot go back 
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upon the past, but we can, if we 
are wise, take our part in shaping 
the future. And this is manifestly 
the duty of all Catholics according 
to the measure of their opportunity. 

For the Church is bound to no 
particular secular system or method. 
It matters not to her whether 
dynasties flourish or _ republics, 
whether the established pelicy be 
feudal or constitutional, whether 
men work by competition or co-op- 
eration. All these things belong to 
the temporal order of the world and 
are incidents in secular develop- 
ment... . 

The Gospel in no wise contra- 
venes the law of secular develop- 
ment: it only secures that this de- 
velopment shall run in harmony 
with the highest spiritual life, re- 
vealed in the personality of our 
Lord. The work of the Church is 
to enforce and maintain this har- 
mony; and this she does by keeping 


clearly before the world the true 
mind of Jesus Christ, which is con- 


tained in that divine tradition 
handed down inviolate through all 
Christian ages. 

But this divine tradition, in so 
far as it finds expression in words 
and institutions, has necessarily to 
be clothed in forms and language 
borrowed from secular life. The 
idea of Church authority, for ex- 
ample, of necessity took to itself 
legal forms borrowed from secular 
governments; the language of the- 
ology has been taken from secular 
philosophies; and in the formation 
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of social life generally the Church 
has taken the social conventions 
and methods of the world and 
adapted them to ler purpose... . 

Now it is no part of the mission 
of the Chureh to maintain and per- 
petuate these social forms and con- 
ventions; she does but make use of 
them at the time to express her 
mind to the generation for which 
she legislates. But it not infre- 
quently happens that because these 
conventions are found to have been 
accepted in ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion and institutions at some past 
time, the Church is therefore sup- 
posed to be irrevocably allied to 
them. . Thus it is that Catholic 
tradition is often confounded with 
mere transient forms and systems 
with which from necessity it has 
had to ally itself in times past. We 
often hear liberal violence up- 
braided as subversive of social life; 
and justly so. For no individual 
has any right to set himself up as 
arbiter of the destiny of the Church, 
and dictate a line of action in vio- 
lent opposition to those who govern 
the Church. Nevertheless, it is well 
to remember that conservative prej- 
udice may embarrass the freedom 
of the Church equally as much as 
revolutionary violence. And at no 
time has there been greater need to 
keep one’s mind free from prejudice 
and short views than at this pres- 
ent time. 


—Fatner Curnsert, 0.S.F.C., Catholic Ideals 
in Social Life (New York: Benziger Brothers), 
pp. 1-6. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


FASCISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Tue attitude of Fascism towards 
the Catholic Church falls accord- 
ingly into this order of ideas. Mus- 
solini has laid it down that to have 
good Italians, Italians must be good 
Catholics. Fascism cannot be di- 
vorced from Catholicism. The 
teaching of the Catholic religion has 
been restored in the schools. The 
stipends of the clergy have been 
raised. The clergy have been freed, 
except under special conditions, 
from military service. Religion 
has been reinstated to a place of 
honour in State functions. Reli- 
gious processions, as in the good old 
days, go unmolested through the 
streets amid a reverent populace. 
Freemasonry, a greater enemy of 
the Catholic Church than Socialism, 
has been declared incompatible with 
Fascism. Thus the position of the 
Catholic Church as the established 
Church of the State has been re- 
peatedly emphasized. Other meas- 
ures in the same sense, relating to 
the property of the Religious Orders 
and kindred subjects representing 
extremely complicated questions, 
are under sympathetic examination. 
It is true certain acts of violence 
done by Fascists against priests and 
Catholic institutions have occurred, 
and there have been moments when 
Mussolini was not able to deal as 
strongly with the offenders as he 
would have liked. In times of revo- 
hution there are inevitably turbu- 
lent elements, composed of hot- 
headed zealots or else of unscrupu- 
lous opportunists, whom it is diffi- 
cult to control when the unity of 
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the revolutionary forces has to be 
maintained at all costs. But it must 
be remembered that these acts of 
violence were not directed against 
priests and Catholic institutions as 
such, but against the Catholic Pop- 
ular Party, accused—and not with- 
out justification—of having degen- 
erated, since it was abandoned by 
its national right wing, into a body 
representing the views of Interna- 
tional Christian Democracy. This 
fact does not excuse the violences, 
but it explains them. The Vatican 
meanwhile has displayed its cus- 
tomary sagacity. It has restored 
the damaged property as a protest 
against violence, but has repudiated 
the party politician priest and the 
persons who would make of purely 
religious institutions Party head- 
quarters. Nothing is done to ham- 
per Fascism; for the Secretariat of 
State are well aware of what is oc- 
curring, of the fruit which the 
movement appears to be maturing. 
But only time will show how soon 
these events will lead to an under- 
standing between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal. Many are saying that 
the time is ripe for a conference. 
Others declare that Fascism must 
proceed a long way first. It is true 
a solution is ardently desired by 
Mussolini; and doubtless the Vat- 
ican would be glad to see ended the 
present anomalous situation. The 
important point to grasp, however, 
is that Italy now desires—and with- 
out equivocation—the Church to be 
free and unrestricted in its spir- 
itual activities and would like to see 
removed any suspicion that the 
Pope is or might become a prisoner 
in the grasp of the Italian State. 
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Only thus, it is recognized, can the 
Papacy exercise its maximum in- 
fluence throughout the world, and 
only thus can Italy co-operate with 
the Papacy without damaging the 
cause she would espouse. 

Fascism has come to realize that 
on religion the inmost and deepest 
life of a nation rests; and it seeks 
to make of Italy a Community of 
the Faithful, a Holy Empire, de- 
signed to gather in the course of 
centuries all men into its bosom. 
This is the new Italy’s project of 
Empire. Such a vital and prolific 
nation as Italy is destined gradu- 
ally to expand. No one presup- 
poses that the present balance of 
powers is a fixed condition. But 
Italy, in her blend of idealism and 
realism, has no use for mushroom 
Empires of the type of Alexander 
and Napoleon, or as dreamed of 
by the Germany of the Hohenzol- 
lerns. The Empires which endure 


and bring permanent blessings to 
the world are, like the Roman Em- 
pire, the fruit of generations of pa- 
tient labour in which the interests 
of the world at large are step by 
step reconciled with those of the 


Empire builders. The political 
idealism of Italy may be described 
as teleological. The Ideal is a bea- 
con, towards which man, despite 
the vicissitudes imposed by time 
and circumstances, should be con- 
Sstantly drawn in ceaseless effort 
and passionate longing. It is God’s 
purpose that mankind be engaged 
upon earth in a ceaseless mission; 
and it is in this spirit that the new 
Italy, in proportion as she is being 
moulded by the forces which every 
day grow stronger and clearer in 
the ranks of the Fascist Party, is 
now confronting her destiny. 


—James Barnes, in The Dublin Review 
(London), July, 1924, 


POLITICAL ACTION IN FRANCE. 


At the election of 1922 in Ireland, 
on which hung the gravest issues of 
peace or chaos, only 60 per cent of 
the electorate went to the poll. 
Quite recently in Dublin and Don- 
egal, in elections affecting the sta- 
bility of the Government, only 40 
per cent took the trouble to vote. 
This points to a lamentable lack of 
political conscience, due doubtless 
to the prolonged chaotic state of po- 
litical affairs in that country. Yet 
nowhere, save perhaps in France, is 
there more need for Catholics te 
assert their faith politically and to 
know what that faith prescribes. 
Happily, the acquiescence in perse- 
cution in the latter country, ... 
seems to have come to an end. 
Catholics there are beginning to 
realize that they are France in 
a truer sense than their opponents, 
that their share in the State is as 
real as that of the Socialist bloc, 
and that they have only to claim it 
in order to make it their own. The 
French Catholic papers are full of 
an “Open Letter,” addressed to M. 
Herriot by a French chaplain who 
served all through the war. With 
delicate but crushing irony, Pére 
Donceeur contrasts the attitude and 
occupations of M. Herriot with his 
own during the fifty months he 
spent under fire. He was a volun- 
teer, over age and exempt, yet on 
August 2, 1914, he begged to be sent 
to the Front, and went. Made pris- 
oner, he returned to duty after 
his escape, and was three times 
wounded and many times decorated. 
He has no recollection of being vis- 
ited by M. Herriot during those 
fifty months at the Front, but now 
this non-combatant, who was 42 
when war broke out, orders him 
once more to take the road to Bel- 





gium. The answer has the right 
ring— 


“Vous n’y pensez pas! 

Ni moi, entendez-vous, ni aucun 
autre (car tous ceux qui étaient en 
Age de se battre se sont battus) ni 
aucune femme, nous ne reprendrons 
la route de Belgique. 

Cela, jamais!” 


And the bold chaplain, speaking 
thus for all threatened by the anti- 
religious “laws,” goes on with 
scathing contempt to suggest that 
M. Herriot will have plenty of room 
in the prisons now that he is releas- 
ing traitors and defeatists and em- 
busqués. 

But why should they go to 
prison? Surely it will be simpler 
to combine and turn out the Gov- 
ernment, and to elect no deputies 
who do not promise to repeal those 
infamous anti-Catholic laws. That 


happy combination seems to be 


achieved at last. A new “Fédéra- 
tion Nationale Catholique,” under 
the presidency of General de Castel- 
nau, has been formed, and is at- 
tracting the adhesion of multitudes 
all over France. The “non-polit- 
ical” Catholic, now if ever and here 
if anywhere, false as such to his 
faith, is learning at last that he be- 
longs to a Church militant and that 
the rights of conscience may not be 
abandoned under whatever pretext 
of political loyalty or fear of strife. 
He has not learnt it any too soon. 
We can gather the type of men 
whom past apathy or divided coun- 
sels on the part of Catholics has al- 
lowed to rule in France from the 
public funeral honours recently ac- 
corded by the Government, at vast 
public expense, to two such sorry 
heroes as the sceptic and sensualist 
Anatole France, and the Communist 
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Jaurés. To what a pass has the 
eldest Daughter of the Church come 
when to the eyes of the world 
Christian morality seems to have 
ro part in her estimate of great- 


ness! 
—The Month (London), December, 1924. 


-— 
a 





THE Lay THEOLOGIAN. 


Tue ideal, therefore, of a domi- 
nant central authority that derives 
its raison d’étre from a _ higher 
source than popular fiat has been 
very largely banished to a medieval 
past, or at least has been vitally 
modified. Religion and morals out- 
side the Church are in very great 
measure affected by popular tastes, 
individual outlook, and broad con- 
ventional principles. There is no 
supreme court of appeal, no final 
arbiter in doubtful questions of 
faith or morals. Potent authority 
is characteristically absent. Church 
and State have been placed upon a 
democratic basis. Sometimes, of 
course, the strictly monarchical or 
aristocratic form has been out- 
wardly preserved. No one, however, 
is deceived by this. It is but an 
empty shell. The vitalizing prin- 
ciple has been subjected to radical 
change. The monarch of to-day 
has nothing in common, beyond the 
tinsel, with the kings of other ages. 
Outside the Church, bishops have 
scarce any authority. Creatures of 
the State-system, at variance with 
one another on the most funda- 
mental questions of religious belief, 
it is impossible to look upon them 
as those who speak with an impera- 
tive, a divine authority. A babel of 
conflicting doctrines cannot be 
credited with a divine sanction. 

... We do not, of course, for 
one moment pretend to decide upon 
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the relative merits of a monar- 
chical or a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. This does not at all con- 
cern us.... It is for peoples to 
adopt any rational system they 
please to live under in the political 
sphere of life. This liberty, how- 
ever, does not at all entail an in- 
herent power likewise to change, or 
in any way modify, the system of 
government which Christ has or- 
dained for the Church which He 
founded, and to which He assigned 
a particular form of constitution 
that no earthly power may tamper 
with. That constitution has been 
promulgated by divine decree. Its 
powers in no wise are communi- 
cated through the popular will, and 
consequently popular will has not 
a particle of authority to pass an 
amendment to the Church’s consti- 
tution. Democracies may rise and 


fall: one system of politico-social 
order may succeed another—but 


the Church must still continue un- 
changed throughout the ages. 

Protestantism has sought to sub- 
vert this order, has endeavoured to 
nationalise a Church that of its very 
essence is supra-national and inter- 
national. In this endeavour it has 
sought to change an unchangeable 
constitution, and by the decentrali- 
zation of spiritual authority it has 
divided the body of Christ and rent 
the robe that is woven without 
seam. All Catholics have no hesi- 
tation in admitting the utter fallacy 
of this position. It is patently anti- 
Christian, repugnant to the mind of 
Jesus Christ. Such a patent renun- 
ciation of constituted dogmatic au- 
thority, which ultimately must drift 
into moral independence, is abhor- 
rent to Catholic thought. This is 
an undue invasion of democratic 
Principles: the ne plus ultra is 
passed. 


Notwithstanding this clear per- 
ception of the errors contained in 
the Protestant position, many Cath- 
olics—and, the fact must not be 
disguised, Irish Catholics of late 
years—have been insensibly caught 
up in this whirl of error. They, too, 
have translated the spiritual king- 
dom in terms of the temporal de- 
mocracy. Their words and actions 
often seem to indicate a belicf that 
they are the custodians and inter- 
preters of Christ’s law: theirs the 
right to pronounce judgment on 
deep and complex moral issues: 
their individual or corporate con- 
science the norm of right and 
wrong. It would seem, from the 
attitude adopted by so many Cath- 
olics, as if the offices of Teacher and 
Ruler were the inherent preroga- 
tives of the Church “taught.” Of 
course, all this is not formally ex- 
pressed in so many clear-cut state- 
ments, but it is the underlying cur- 
rent which alone can explain a very 
prevalent attitude of mind towards 
the teaching and binding authority 
of the Church, which attitude may 
be conveniently summed up as the 
mentality of the “Lay Theologian.” 

There is an attitude to-day, 
widely met with amongst lay-Cath- 
olics, to criticise the rulings of 
bishops and priests. Episcopal 
warnings and decisions, in too 
many cases, are not considered as 
being removed from disedifying— 
and too often—ignorant comment. 
That child-like faith, that unswerv- 
ing docility to Church authority, 
which should ever be the character- 
istics of the children of the Church, 
have sadly deteriorated. The tend- 
ency to criticise, to belittle, to mini- 
mize authority is far too wide- 
spread. It is not by any means a 
matter of rare occurrence to hear 
the layman publicly and privately 





voice captious judgment on the 
most sacred pronouncements, as if 
they were simply matter for aca- 
demic debate, depending for their 
acceptance on the popular will. 
This is not as it should be. It is 
both IRRATIONAL and UNCATHOLIC. 

It is obviously irrational, and 
completely at variance with the 
most evident canons of good sense, 
for the unskilled, untrained lay- 
mind to attempt to pronounce upon 
subjects which require for their 
comprehension and exposition a 
competency which can only be de- 
rived from a course of specialized 
training. No educated layman 
would for a moment think of utter- 
ing his views on some subject, 
whether in science, the arts, or eco- 
nomics, unless he was aware of his 
capacity to do so by reason of his 
specialized training in the subject 
under discussion. The ordinary 
man in the street will not dictate 


to his doctor, his lawyer, or the 
“specialist” in any walk of life. He 
is satisfied to bow his assent to 


their—in this point — superior 
knowledge. A distinguished judge 
would not attempt to dictate to a 
mason within the latter’s sphere, 
for in his specialized knowledge of 
his subject the mason is undoubt- 
edly the superior of the otherwise 
learned judge. All this is quite 
evident to everybody. 

Yet people very often throw over- 
board all the dictates of right rea- 
son when it comes to bowing assent 
to those other men who are special- 
ists in the far higher, far subtler, 
and far more important questions 
that revolve round faith and 
morals. ... 

Warnings may be issued by 
bishops and priests with regard to 
the dangers involved in a certain 
course of action, or certain fashions 
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in dress, dancing, and so forth. At 
once protests are heard from the 
soi-disant liberal Catholics. Who 
knows better than the priest—with 
the practical knowledge gained 
from the sacred tribunal, added to 
the technical knowledge laboriously 
acquired through long years of spe- 
cialized study—the relation which 
such acts may bear to the moral 
life of the individual! Why, not 
even the united warnings or appeals 
of a country’s hierarchy carry 
weight with such Catholics, who 
cannot brook any higher authority 
than the dictates of their own “con- 
science”! Many a person is quite 
content to form his “conscience” 
according to the dictates of a lay 
leader of morals. Many are quite 
prepared to risk their eternal salva- 
tion, on the untrained judgment of 
a man without a divine commission 
to teach or rule, rather than on the 
trained and divinely directed judg- 
ment of spiritual leaders. Such an 
attitude is as irrational as it is inde- 
fensible. 

The attitude which the mentality 
of the “lay theologian” implies is, in 
its highest and essential degree, un- 
Catholic: utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of loyalty to the Church. 
It is but a phase of the ethos of 
Protestantism — the individual’s 
right to act as a competent judge in 
things spiritual. It implies the 
same negation of centralized au- 
thority that Protestantism asserts. 
The “reformers” began _theoret- 
ically with the denial of constituted 
dogmatic authority; they imme- 
diately drifted into the practical 
realms of moral independence. 
“Private Judgment” is the motto. 
The individual more and more as- 
serts his independence in the carv- 
ing of his religious destiny. He 
will save his soul, not as God Al- 
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mighty intends him to save it, but 
in the way that best suits his own 
whims. The result is that moral 
and dogmatic bankruptcy which is 
characteristic of the “Churches” of 
to-day. Such an attitude of utter 
disloyalty to God and His Church 
is the practical attitude of the Cath- 
olic “lay-theologian.” 

To banish the spirit of the “Lay- 
Theologian,” Catholics must not 


forget that the Constitution of the 
Church has been definitely fixed ac- 
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cording to the changeless dictates 
of the Almighty. It is the same in 
every age and in every clime, and 
will not bear with any tampering: 
its authority is supreme and bind- 
ing, and may not be cut down or 
decentralized. Then, with a little 
common sense and supernatural 
humility, the layman will reach his 
proper plane, and the danger will 
have passed. 


—Rev. Taomas J. Harrnerr, D.D., in The 
Irish Rosary (Dublin), November, 1924. 
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**\ 7OU can’t turn back the hands 

of the clock,” say the mod- 
erns, to those who, they think, 
favor medievalism. Chesterton— 
who neglects no challenge—an- 
swers, “But you can!” An even 
better answer might be, “You don’t 
have to!” For the hands come 
back again of themselves. As the 
wise—but weary—Ecclesiastes says, 
“What is it that hath been? The 
same thing that shall be.” “The 
sun riseth, and goeth down, and re- 
turneth to his place.” “Do it again,” 
say the children, when you dandle 
them on your knee, or swing them 
round and round. “Do it again!” 
says creation, to its Creator. (The 


fancy, once more, is Chesterton’s.) 
As with the universe, so with 


human institutions. 

Kingdoms give way to republics. 
Republics revert to kingdoms. King- 
doms are welded into empires. Em- 
pires break up into kingdoms. Gov- 
ernment centralizes, and decentral- 
izes. Cities combine 
into one greater city, 
then divide into 
“boroughs.” Col- 
onies break away from the mother 
country. Then they reunite, finan- 
cially, if not politically. Then they 
break away again. 

The map of the world is made, 
and unmade, and remade. Alex- 
ander conquers the world. Then 
the world conquers Alexander. 
Rome unifies civilization. The bar- 
barians smash civilization to pieces. 
The Reformation rends Christen- 
dom in two. The two become 
twenty. The re-Reformation aims 
to put the twenty into one again. 


The 
Whirligig. 


Internationalism is discarded. Na- 
tionalism runs wild. Then the cry 
goes up for internationalism again. 

Dictators, demagogues, tyrants, 
tribunes, kings, emperors, rise and 
fall, and rise again. Oligarchies, 
monarchies, democracies, come and 
go, and come again. Cesar, Czar, 
Kaiser—it is the same word, in dif- 
ferent ages. Just now they are all 
gone. But they will come again. 
Augustus, Constantine, Charle- 
magne, Napoleon—they are the re- 
incarnation of the one idea. When 
one goes down, our neighbors in 
Mars must say, “He’s gone, now 
who comes next?” 

Brutus kills Cesar. Then Brutus 
is killed. Mussolini supplants Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. Then Mussolini is 
—are we to say supplanted, or as- 
sassinated? 

Lenin murders Nicholas. Czar- 
ism yields to Communism. But 
Czarism comes in again, even with 
Lenin. 

Likewise, savagery yields to bar- 
barism, and barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. Then all the wisdom of man 
and all the power of God must be 
invoked to keep civilization from 
slipping back to barbarism and to 
savagery again. 

And so the tune goes on, da capo 
ad lib. Sunrise and sunset. Light 
and dark. The globe goes round 
and round. Life is rhythm. Sys 
tole, diastole, systole, diastole, in 
the heart and in the universe. All 
things move in cycles. Even the 
planets go careering around in or- 
bits. 

What, then, does it all mean? 
It all means nothing, says the un- 
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believer. “L’univers est enragé,” 
said Anatole France. The world is 
mad. The planets go reeling round 
and round simply because they are 
dizzy and cannot stop. 

We differ from atheists, because 
we know that life means something. 
There is a goal. The earth and the 
planets go round and round the sun, 
but the earth and the planets and 
the sun together also move along in 
a straight line. 

What happens at the end of the 
line? “Universal conflagration,” 
says the atheist. “God,” says the 
believer. 


<a 
> 





ERHAPS the principal claim of 
the Modernists is that of in- 
tellectual honesty. They protest 
against what they call the eccle- 
siastical type of morality, which— 
they declare—tolerates mental res- 
ervations, suppresses the plain dic- 


tates of conscience, and, in place of 
simple sincerity, substitutes casu- 
istry. 

Now, when a man protests that 
he is honest, and that he alone is 
honest; when he alleges or insin- 
uates that all who do not follow 
his course of thought and action 
must be dishonest, the chances are 

that his predomi- 
Honest Tom, nating defect is dis- 
Honest Dick, honesty. One close 
Honest Harry. student of human 

nature remarked, 
apropos of the defalcation of a 
highly esteemed banker, “When a 
man gets to be known as ‘honest 
Tom’ or ‘honest Bill’ or ‘honest 
Jack,’ watch him!” 

Se when Modernists proclaim 
that the orthodox have to juggle 
with truth and play tricks upon 
conscience, in order to subscribe to 
the creed, it will do no harm to ask 
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whether they, themselves, are not 
indulging in a little mental trick- 
ery. 

Algernon Crapsey (who ought to 
know something about Modernists, 
for he was tried for Modernism) 
presents very forcibly the peculiar 
mental obliquity of such leading 
Modernists as Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick and Shailer Matthews: 

“These leaders of Christian 
thought have cast into the discard 
all that is distinctive of Christian 
belief—the creation of the universe 
by the fiat of Jehovah, God of the 
Hebrews; the special creation of 
man as a perfect being; the Fall of 
Man; the special call of God to the 
Hebrews; the divine inspiration 
and consequently the infallibility of 
the Hebrew-Christian writings; the 
incarnation of God in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary; the sacrificial 
death of Jesus on the cross to pro- 
pitiate the wrath of God and to take 
away the sin of the world; the 
resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead; his bodily appearance to his 
Disciples after his rising from the 
dead; his bodily ascension in their 
sight into heaven. Nor have they 
a word to say about the second 
coming of Jesus, the end of the 
world, the final judgment, heaven 
and hell.” 

In other words, they do not be- 
lieve in Christianity. Therefore, 
say you, they have given up the 
Christian ministry. Butno! These 
scorners of insincerity, these dev- 
otees of truth, these champions 
of the simple conscience, these 
antagonists of inconsistency, con- 
tinue to occupy positions in the 
Christian Church. One is a prom- 
inent preacher and professor of 
“practical theology” in Union The- 





ological Seminary, New York; the 
other is dean of the theological 
school of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

How they manage to fix their 
conscience, so that it permits them 
to teach Christianity without be- 
lieving in Christianity, is a mystery. 
Doubtless, they have some tortuous 
mental process by which they jus- 
tify themselves. But any honest, 
simple man would say, “If they 
don’t believe, why don’t they get 
out?” Ask them that question, and 
they will show you some rare log- 
ical legerdemain. When they have 
finished, the honest simple man will 
say of their explanation, “It’s clever, 
but, of course, it’s a trick.” 


ip 
—— 


R. H. G. WELLS does not re- 
lent in his attack upon public 
school education in America. He 
continues to insist that our custom 





of submitting boys to the influence 
of women teachers is calamitous. 
H. I. Brock, a writer 
on the staff of The 
New York Times, 
seems to think that 


Wells Wor- 
ries Again. 


Wells considers the American 
woman the worst of all women as 
a teacher of boys. For the Amer- 
ican woman is “unstable.” She “has 
a passionate capacity for soaking 
up things—wherever her passionate 
imagination is engaged.” She is 
“impressionable in the superlative 
degree, dangerously—if delightfully 
—impressionable. Her enthusiasms 
are real and passionate and sweep- 
ing (while they last), but she 
quickly and frequently changes, 
and then, the objects of her pre- 
vious enthusiasm change to dust 
and ashes in her mouth.” 

The consequence is that the 
“American man comes under her 
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influence,—if not her dominance,— 
catches the contagion, and becomes 
affected with her sensuous and 
emotional state. He has no secure 
moorings. As a boy he has already 
had his character undermined by 
these same ardent and mercurial 
womenfolk, set over him as teach- 
ers. Instability has been planted in 
him in his plastic childhood and 
youth.” Finally, Mr. Wells is “dis- 
mayed at the probable consequences 
to the nation and to the world.” 


OW Mr. Wells came to have 
such an impression of Amer- 
ican women, needs explaining. He 
has been in America, but not long 
enough really to study our women. 
But he has seen them abroad. And 
this is what he has observed (in 
Mr. Brock’s words) : 

“She falls in love with Paris at 
first sight and lingers fluttering 
about the Seine bridges like a moth 
about a candle flame. She adores 
London and abjures her native 
plumbing for the sake of lodgings 
in the Temple, 
where for all that 
Tom Pinch made 
love there, she has 
no proper business. 
She is mad about Italy and lives 
expatriate, rootless and ecstatic in 
Florence. She takes vows of devo- 
tion to the chateaux of Touraine 
and will not be comforted with do- 
mestic suburban architecture in De- 
troit or Akron. She gets a Gothic 
jag in any Notre Dame in Europe, 
and even New York—her earliest 
love when she came innocently out 
of the Middle West—even New 
York is turned to dust and ashes in 
her mouth.” 

Evidently, there is more than @ 
hint of truth in that graphic de 
scription of the American woman— 


The Amer- 
ican Woman 
Abroad. 
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and particularly the American 
woman teacher—abroad. On this 
side of the ocean, the same kind of 
woman is equally enthusiastic and 
equally fickle in her enthusiasms. 
Yesterday she was a fervent Bap- 
tist, to-day she is an ardent Chris- 
tian Scientist, to-morrow she will 
be an ecstatic Spiritualist. When 
Coué comes she gets 
better and better, 
every day in every 
way, with the help 
of a string rosary. When Conan 
Doyle comes, she goes temporarily 
insane over spirit photographs and 
ectoplasms. She keeps “In Tune 
with the Infinite,” with Ralph 
Waldo Trine. She lives for a week 
or two “On the Threshold of the 
Unseen,” with Sir William Barrett. 
She delves into the occult and gab- 
bles volubly—this season—of the 
Vedas, the Cabala, of Buddha and 
the Koran; she takes a short course 
of instruction and learns the secret 
Rosicrucian symbols, and hears the 
Voice of Isis (through the lips of 
the “Purple Mother”). She drops 
Buddha and takes up Walter Hamp- 
den. She chucks Isis and goes in 
for Edna Ferber. Last winter she 
joined a “little group of serious 
thinkers”; this winter she maneu- 
vers her way into the society of the 
Artists and Models of Greenwich 
Village. Her enthusiasms are num- 
berless, but, of course, she can have 
only two or three a year. But she 
gets through the list, sooner or 
later, or, if not, it is because she 
grows weary and decides that all 
enthusiasms are “bunk.” But that 
last phase comes late. When it 
comes, she knows she is grown old. 


And at 
Home. 


OW, we Americans must con- 
fess that this sort of woman 
does exist amongst us, and we can- 
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not deny that many of our country- 
women do give a peculiar impres- 
sion of America when they go 
abroad. But, none the less, Mr. H. 
G. Wells is making some rather 
large deductions, from incomplete 
investigations. Mr. Brock’s vivid 
picture of our women in London 
and Paris and New York, and the 
added picture of the cult-chasing 
woman in New York, really applies 
only to the more freakish American 
females. Our normal American 
women, among them the teachers 
of American youth, are not of that 
sort. Mr. Wells need not be “ap- 
palled,” or “dismayed.” He has 
observed us too hastily; he has gen- 
eralized too quickly. Our school- 
teachers are not the fickle, “sen- 
suous,” “emotional,” “mercurial” 
womenfolk he thinks them to be. 
The truth is that, in this case, as in 
so many others, Mr. Wells has 
proved himself to be a poor ob- 
server or a poor reporter of con- 
temporary conditions. He prides 
himself on being “up-to-date,” or 
even ahead-of-date, but he is better 
acquainted with remote antiquity 
than with modern times. He 
knows more about the Neanderthal 
man of 50,000 years ago than of the 
American school-teacher of to-day. 
If he doesn’t, I wouldn’t give much 
for the first chapters of his Outline 
of History. 


OWEVER, since there may be 

some inkling of truth in Mr. 
Wells’s indictment of the teachers 
of our youth, it may not be amiss 
to remark that there is at least one 
group—a very large group—of 
women teachers, in the United 
States, who are quite beyond sus- 
picion of being “sensuous” and 
“dangerously impressionable,” and 
quite immune to fads and passing 
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enthusiasms. They wear the reli- 
gious garb, and teach in the paro- 
chial schools. Any boy who comes 
under their teaching will not have 
cause to complain that “instability 
was planted in him in his plastic 
childhood and youth.” 


_— 
=. 


OTHER GOOSE has fallen 
afoul of Mother Eddy. It 
seems that the dear, harmless, old 
friend of our childhood is a nefa- 
rious person who has for all these 
years been guilty of the crime of 
Socrates—demoralizing the youth 
of the country. Mrs. Stetson, ex- 
communicated from the mother 
church, but once be- 
loved of Mother 
Eddy, has written a 
book for “the dear 
children,” in which 
she says, or rather confesses, that 
at the tender age of four, she began 
to learn the rimes of Mother Goose. 
The book was handed to her by her 
own mother. Mothers are so indis- 
creet! And, worse yet, a “friend of 
her father’s, a lawyer” (oh these 
lawyers!) promised to give her a 
bright silver dollar if she would 
learn some of the Mother Goose 
rimes. Thus was temptation re- 
enforced by bribery. Mrs. Stetson 
expresses the pious hope that the 
children of to-day have never seen 
a Mother Goose book. But she says 
that, to show them that “Mother 
Goose was indeed a goose,” she will 
repeat some of the rimes. This is 
dubious ethics. Since the rimes are 
demoralizing, why retail them? But 
there they are, sure enough, spread 
out shamelessly in the pages of the 
New York Sun, and The New York 
Times. There is “Rock-a-bye, 
Baby”; and “Hi-diddle-diddle,” 
written right out, word for word. 





Alas! Old 
Mother 
Goose. 
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Of course, a really respectable and 
moral journal, like THe Cartnuotic 
Wor _p, cannot reprint those awful 
lines, but Mrs. Stetson does, or Kitty 
Cheatham does, for Mrs. Stetson. 
How many childish minds will be 
corrupted, how many who never 
saw the Mother Goose rimes, will 
now see them, and cry for more of 
them, and haunt the children’s 
room at the libraries, or the chil- 
dren’s shelves in the bookshops, un- 
til they come upon “Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son,” and “Little Bo-Peep,” 
and other disreputable children, is 
too horrible to contemplate. As 
Mrs. Stetson says, “In those days” 
(the degenerate days before Chris- 
tian Science) “people did not know 
that thoughts influence for good or 
bad, so they were not responsible 
as they are to-day.” Otherwise it 
would have been criminal of them 
to give Mother Goose to children. 
On the more charitable hypothesis, 
our mothers were only ignorant. 


FAMILY paper like ours is 
hampered in discussing this 
subject, for we cannot, even after 
Mrs. Stetson’s example, run the risk 
of scandalizing the little ones by 
brazenly presenting the full text of 
“Hi-diddle-diddle,” but those whose 
minds are already corrupt will 
know what is meant 
by Mrs. Stetson’s 
commentary on the 
text. She says, 
“What a stretch of 
imagination,—asking a child to be- 
lieve that a heavy mooley cow could 
jump over the moon! Think of a 
kitty playing the fiddle, and then 
try to convince the child that a dish 
could run away with a spoon!’ 
The children, “as they grow older, 
suspect people of untruths and de- 
ceptions, and of saying things that 


The Cause of 
All Our 
Troubles. 
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could not be so. Thus the chil- 
dren’s sweet faith is lessened, and 
they are made to doubt and dis- 
trust.” How true that is, and how 
unfortunate! 

There is much more of this scan- 
dalous matter, indeed quite a 
half-page of the newspapers. But 
perhaps Mrs. Stetson’s comment 
upon “Rock-a-bye, Baby” may be 
given, without letting the innocent 
know the ipsissima verba of the 
original song: “If a baby went to 
sleep, thinking it was in the cradle, 
and the cradle was on the tree-top, 
and if it heard the words of the 
nurse, ‘When the bough breaks’ ” 
—but stop; to go further would 
be to make oneself particeps cri- 
minis. 

No wonder the world is wretched. 
No wonder we have wars and revo- 
lutions, when children are taught 
about Jack the Giant Killer. No 
wonder we have excesses in eating 


and drinking, when children have 
heard from their very infancy of the 
gluttony of Little Jack Horner,—to 
say nothing of his insufferable van- 
ity—“What a good boy am I!” after 


“sticking in his thumb.” No won- 
der we have unbelief, when mere 
babies in the cradle are asked to 
believe that the “cow jumped over 
the moon.” Reaction will inevitably 
set in, and the last state of a child 
brought up on Mother Goose will 
be worse than the first. 


RS. STETSON insists that other 

familiar poems, and even old 
traditional prayers, shall be elim- 
inated from our lit- 
erature, and from 
the lives of children. 
Great harm has been 
done, for instance, by “Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” for it con- 
lains the reprehensible expres- 


Insidious 
Propaganda. 
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sion, “If I should die before I 
wake.” That line is, in reality, in- 
sidious propaganda for the fallacy 
of death. But Mrs. Stetson is no! 
content with merely destructive 
criticism. Her work is constructive 
and reparative. She provides some- 
thing better: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I know that God His child doth 
keep, 
I know that God, my life, is nigh, 
I live in Him, I cannot die.” 
I can’t be 


“God is my health, 


sick.” 


Now there is something not only 
beautiful, but reasonable, something 
that the child will readily under- 
stand, and that will not arouse in- 
credulity. Preposterous statements 
like “the cow jumped over the 
moon,” and “the dish ran away 
with the spoon,” are the cause of 
infidelity, but simple and obvious 
truths like “I cannot die,” “I can’t 
be sick,” will be readily accepted, 
and no subsequent experience will 
ever be able to shake the faith of a 
child who has been taught that, in 
spite of doctors and nurses and 
mothers, a “stomach-ache” is “not 
a stomach-ache but only fear,” and 
that “death” means only that a per- 
son has stepped out for a moment 
and may be a long time coming 
back. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Stet- 
son’s rimes will be translated into 
all languages, including the Scan- 
dinavian, and that their influence 
will save civilization. At least, we 
have one truth firmly established. 
The evil influence of Machiavelli, 
or of Nietzsche, or Bernhardi, is as 
nothing, compared with the damage 
done by Mother Goose. 





66 E only man I do not like, is 

the man I do not know,” is a 
rather extreme statement, but it 
suggests a great truth. If that 
truth were generally recognized, we 
should have a different world—no 
wars, no _ interna- 
tional hatreds, no 
Ku-Klux Klan, or 
any other kind of 
intolerance. And we moderns really 
have no good excuse for not know- 
ing one another. In ancient times, 
it was perhaps natural that people 
on one side of a mountain range 
or of a great river, or a sea, should 
distrust those on the other side. 
Having no telephones, or telegraphs, 
or railroad trains, or tunnels, they 
were largely in ignorance of what 
was going on, on the other slope of 
the mountain. Not knowing what 
was going on, they feared that mis- 
chief was brewing. That is natural. 
Deaf mutes are notoriously sus- 


The Terrible 
Unknown. 


picious of persons chatting and 
laughing around them. They think 
the chattering is about them, and 


the laughing is at them. In effect, 
they are separated from us by a 
barrier, great as a sea or a moun- 
tain. So they are tempted to think 
evil of us. But when neighbors 
have every possibility of facile in- 
tercommunication, there is, ordi- 
narily, no room for suspicion, for 
fear, or for hatred. 

It is a pity that Protestant con- 
troversialists don’t take more pains 
to meet and to know their Catholic 
neighbors. They see millions of us 
going into church, and they wonder 
what attraction is drawing us. If 
they only would step in, and see 
and hear what is going on, they 
would say, “This isn’t so bad, after 
all. These people are human.” But 
they won’t step in. To them the 
walls of a Catholic Church are as 
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impenetrable as a mountain range 
to the ancients. So they harbor 
suspicion of what we are doing, 
They think we are plotting persecu- 
tion, or campaigning against Amer- 
ica. 

They read that the Knights of 
Columbus are 850,000 strong in the 
United States. If they only knew 
some Knights of Columbus,—the 
more the better,—they would un- 
derstand that the Knights are just 
everyday human beings, no more 
capable of nefarious conspiracies 
than Masons or Elks or Odd Fel- 
lows. But they don’t know the 
Knights. So they think that every 
council chamber is an arsenal, every 
Grand Knight a Guy Fawkes, 
and every member of the order 
a janizary of the Pope. They 
don’t know us, so they suspect us. 
Thence they come to hate us. Take, 
for example, the very earnest, very 
sincere, but dismally misguided 
gentleman whom I commemorated 
in these columns last month, Mr. 
John Jay Chapman. He has written 
a book, in which he speaks of an 
imaginary convention of “Cardinals 
and Princes of the Church,” coming 
out of the Archbishop’s house on 
Madison Avenue. Not knowing 
what they had been talking about, 
he suspects dreadful things. 

“At the close of some great day 
in Roman Catholic history,—some 
day when a glorious victory has 
been won, a great step forward has 
been taken, a news- 
paper founded, or a 
tablet to the Pope at- 
tached to the exterior of a United 
States Custom House,—if you 
should enter late at night into the 
Archbishop’s Palace on Madison 
Avenue, you would find the Car- 
dinals and Princes of the Church 
sitting up in solemn conclave, eaget, 


“Hist!” 
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powerful men. And if you should 
linger on unobserved until the hour 
of parting came, you would see all 
of these great men retire and dis- 
perse with holy salutations; going 
in two bands, and in two different 
directions, the Jesuits in one direc- 
tion, and the non-Jesuits in another, 
each band to its own lair to talk it 
over. We must return to the Ref- 
ormation, however, if we would un- 
derstand these doings in Madison 
Avenue.” (Notes on Religion, by 
John Jay Chapman.) 

You may say that only a con- 
firmed fanatic could invent such 
hokum. But it is, unfortunately, 
the tendency of the human mind, 
to suspect evil rather than good, 
when it doesn’t know. Omne ig- 
notum pro horrifico. 
Of course, it isn’t a 
mark of intelligence 
to suspect (simply 
because we cannot 


The 
Undramatic 
Truth. 


see through our neighbor’s walls) 
that he must be up to some deviltry. 
A man makes a rather painful reve- 
lation of his character when he 
thinks, and still more when he 


prints, such suspicions. But, intel- 
ligent or unintelligent, such is the 
material out of which bigots are 
made. They have not succeeded, 
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after centuries of civilization, in 
ridding themselves of the savage's 
fear of what he didn’t know. If at 
any time Mr. Chapman, strolling 
along Madison Avenue, sees a num- 
ber of clergymen coming out of the 
Cardinal’s house, he might step in, 
ask to see the Cardinal, and say, 
“I am John Jay Chapman. I am 
curious to know what this conven- 
tion of bishops is about; I admit 
that I have disagreeable suspicions, 
due to my ignorance of the proceed- 
ings.” He would probably have re- 
ceived the answer, “We were hav- 
ing our monthly conference. We 
were discussing questions of moral 
theology,—making plans to im- 
prove our own people, and inci- 
dentally to help save America.” The 
trouble is, of course, that men of 
Chapman’s mentality would not be- 
lieve that simple truth. Truth is 
seldom sufficiently melodramatic to 
suit fanatics. If he would meet 
priests and bishops, mingle with 
them, come to know them thor- 
oughly, he might, or might not, be 
impressed with their wisdom, but 
he certainly would lose fear of their 
machinations. Since it is so easy 
to know us, it is really unpardon- 
able to remain aloof and cherish 
suspicions. 








Recent 


THE PaAu.tist LEAGUE. 


THe Pautist LEAGUE, an organi- 
zation of lay people affiliated with 
the Paulist Fathers, has just been 
established. It is under the direct 
control of the Paulist General Coun- 
cil, composed of the Superior Gen- 
eral and the four Consultors. The 
members of the League will share 
spiritually in the prayers and good 
works of the Paulist Community, 
and codéperate in its various mis- 
sionary enterprises. They will pray 
daily that our country will be 
blessed with a knowledge of the 
truth. They will also take part, 
under direction, according to their 
individual ability, in one or more of 
the following activities: distribu- 
bution of literature; circles for the 
study of Catholic doctrine; promo- 
tion of popular lectures; provision 
of trained catechists for churchless 
districts. 

The Leader, formerly a magazine 
published by the Paulist Fathers 
for young people, will now appear 
as the official monthly organ of the 
League. It will be devoted to pop- 
ular apologetics and missionary 
work. 

With the approval of His Em- 
inence, Cardinal Hayes, the League 
will conduct its own radio broad- 
casting station, for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with the 
Catholic viewpoint upon current af- 
fairs. Contracts for the erection of 
the station, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $38,000, have already been 
signed, and the Western Electric 
Company promises that it will be 
completed in four months. It will 
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be a 500-watt station, one of the 
most powerful in the country, and 
will broadcast on a wave-length of 
405 meters. The station will be 
known as WPL, and will be located 
at the headquarters of the Paulist 
Fathers, 415 West 59th Street, New 
York City. 

Programs broadcast from WPL 
will include concerts by the Paulist 
Choristers under the direction of 
Father William Finn, explanation of 
Catholic principles by various Paul- 
ist Fathers, popular lectures on re- 
ligion, talks by Catholics prominent 
in art, music, and literature. 

All who are interested in this en- 
deavor to let their fellow Americans 
know the truth about the Catholic 
Church, are invited to become mem- 
bers of the League. The member- 
ship fee is $1.00 a year. 

Fees and donations should be 
sent to: The Paulist League, 415 
West 59th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP MOELLER. 


Tue Most Rev. Henry Moeller, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
died at his home in that city on 
January 5th at the age of seventy- 
five. 

Archbishop Moeller was born in 


Cincinnati, December 11, 1849. 
After finishing his preliminary edu- 
cation at St. Joseph’s parochial 
school, he matriculated at St. 
Xavier’s College, where he was 
graduated with high honors in 
1866. He went to Rome almost im- 
mediately and entered the Amer- 
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ican College, being one of its first 
students. 

He was ordained priest on June 
10, 1876, in the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran in Rome. On his return to 
the United States, he was appointed 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. A few months 
later he was made professor at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, where 
he remained for two years. For a 
short time in 1880 he was secretary 
to the late Bishop Chatard, of In- 
dianapolis, and was then named 
Secretary to the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati and chancellor of the arch- 
diocese. In August, 1900, he was 
consecrated as Bishop of Columbus, 
Ohio; and in 1903 he was made 
titular Archbishop of Areopolis and 
coadjutor to Archbishop William 
Henry Elder of Cincinnati, with the 
right of succession. On October 31, 
1904, he became Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, upon the death of Arch- 
bishop Elder. 

Under the rule of Archbishop 
Moeller the Cincinnati Archdiocese 
continued to grow steadily in num- 
bers and prosperity. When Arch- 
bishop Elder died there were 312 
priests in the archdiocese; to-day 
there are 450. Twenty years ago 
there were 184 churches under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati; to-day there are 221. 
Schools and colleges, asylums and 
charitable institutions have  in- 
creased in proportion and in effi- 
cient service adapted to changing 
needs. Three great projects for 
which the late Archbishop had a 
particular devotion have all been 
realized during his life time. They 
were the establishment of a grand 
Seminary, now realized in the new 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary of the West; 
a club for young men, which has 
become a reality in the famous Fen- 
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wick Club; and a school for the deaf 
which has also been realized in the 
St. Rita School for the Deaf. 

In Catholic activities outside of 
his own archdiocese the late Arch- 
bishop took a prominent part. He 
was closely identified with Cath- 
olic missionary activities and was 
president of the executive board of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade. 

Archbishop Moeller and Bishop 
Schrembs, of Cleveland, were chosen 
by their fellow members of the 
Hierarchy in 1922 to go to Rome 
and lay before the Pope the atti- 
tude of the American Bishops con- 
cerning the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. In this mission they 
were eminently successful. Pope 
Pius XI. honored Archbishop Moel- 
ler last year with an appointment 
as assistant to the Pontifical Throne. 


~— 
_— 





CHRISTIAN BROTHERS OBSERVE TWwo- 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, the great teaching Order 
which has spread its members. vir- 
tually all over the world, will ob- 
serve the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its approbation by the Holy 
See, on January 26th of this year. 
In almost every clime and tongue 
there will be repeated the devout 
ceremony which was enacted at 
Rouen, France, in 1725, when the 
Papal Bull was solemnly received 
by the Order in General Chapter as- 
sembled. 

Pope Benedict XIII. published the 
Bull of approval January 26, 1725. 
Of the Dominican Order, pious and 
zealous, this Pontiff began his reign 
by calling a Provincial Council at 
Rome at which the education of the 
people and their instruction in 





Christian Doctrine were uppermost. 
Accordingly, when Cardinal de Ro- 
han, Bishop of Strasbourg, and 
Brother Timothy, Superior General 
of the Order, presented the petition 
in behalf of the Christian Brothers 
at this council, it received the kind- 
liest treatment. 

The Brothers, a congregation of 
religious laymen founded by the 
great La Salle “to give a Christian 
education to youth, and especially 
to the children of the working 
classes and the poor,” were now 
commissioned to carry out the fol- 
lowing apostolic work: “To teach 
children those things which pertain 
te a good and Christian life . . . to 
imbue their minds with the pre- 
cepts of Christianity and of the 
Gospel.” For this purpose they 
were “to teach Catechism daily.” 

It was this recognition from the 
Vatican which brought an almost 
immediate growth to the Order. Be- 
tween 1728 and 1751, the Brothers 
opened sixty new foundations, and 
a great expansion as to members 
and curriculum also took place. 
Since the auspicious event the 
Order has ever been closely united 
to the Apostolic See, a dying wish 
of its founder. 

To-day there are Christian Broth- 
ers’ colleges at Rome and Turin, in 
Italy; at Froyennes and Malonne, in 
Belgium; at Valladolid, in Spain; at 
London, in England, and at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, and flourishing 
high schools in the Far East at Ran- 
goon, Singapore, Penang, Mandalay, 
and Hongkong. Frequently the 
Order has won the praise of civil 
authorities. 

In the United States some of the 
Christian Brothers’ institutions are: 
Manhattan College, New York 
(1849); Christian Brothers’ College, 
St. Louis (1849); St. Mary’s Col- 
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lege, Oakland, Calif. (1863); Sacred 
Heart College, San _ Francisco 
(1872); La Salle Academy, New 
York (1871); Clason Point Military 
Academy, Bronx, N. Y. (1883); St. 
Michael’s College, Santa Fé, N. M. 
(1859); St. Thomas’ College, Scran- 
ton, Pa. (1897), and La Salle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia (1863). 


<i 
— 





DEATH OF CARDINAL GIORGI. 


CARDINAL OrESTE GiorGi died in 
Rome, December 30th, at his resi- 
dence in the Palazzo Altemps. Death 
was due to pneumonia. He was 
sixty-eight years old. 

The Cardinal was a native of Val- 
montone, Italy, in the Diocese of 
Segni. He was created Cardinal by 
Pope Benedict XV. in the December 
Consistory of 1916 and assigned the 
titular Church of Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin. Among the dignities 
held by the Cardinal was that of 
Grand Penitentiary of the Holy 
Roman Church. He was a member 
of the Sacred Congregations of the 
Holy Office, of the Council, of the 
Sacraments, of the Affairs of Reli- 
gious, for the Propagation of the 
Faith, of Extraordinary Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs, for the Oriental 
Church, and of the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of the Segnatura. 


—— 
— 





CONVERSIONS IN ENGLAND. 


CaLLinG for more priests, Car- 
dinal Bourne in his Advent pastoral 
says, “In every large parish addi- 
tional priests might be employed 
almost exclusively in the instruction 
and reception of converts.” 

His Eminence also foreshadows 
the end of the student dislocation 
caused by the war. In 1926, he 
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thinks, the normal condition will 
be fully restored. 

During the Great War many cler- 
ical students in the early years of 
their preparation for the priesthood 
joined the forces, and later on, 
when conscription came into force, 
the military authorities claimed all 
students who had not already re- 
ceived minor orders. When the 
students returned to the seminary 
after service at the battle front, the 
seminary classes were somewhat 
disorganized as the result of the in- 
terrupted studies. 

The Cardinal’s plea for more 
priests for the particular purpose 
of dealing for the stream of con- 
verts is a new manifestation of the 
Church’s growing popularity in 
England. 

Official totals of conversions in 
England and Wales for the past 
few years are: 1922, 12,406; 1921, 
11,621; 1920, 12,621; 1919, 10,592. 


- 
> 





InisH TEMPERANCE WoRKERS WILL 
SEEK SALOON REFERENDUM. 


A NEw development is expected 
in connection with the temperance 


agitation in Ireland. A provision 
in the Constitution of the twenty- 
six Free State counties enables spe- 
cial legislation to be initiated in the 
Oireachtas upon a petition signed 
by 50,000 electors. The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Federation and 
other tempérance bodies, being dis- 
Satisfied with the present temper- 
ance bill of the Government, con- 
template putting the procedure of 
legislation by this initiative into 
operation. 

One of the main objections by the 
temperance organizations to the 
Government Bill is that it does not 
reduce the number of licensed sa- 
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loons, which, they maintain, should 
be cut down by half. A bill brought 
forward under the procedure re- 
ferred to must go to the Dail and 
Senate; and, if rejected, it must be 
put by referendum before the peo- 
ple. 

Then the issue will be “yes” or 
“no” to the proposal. The refer- 
endum would make the question a 
straight fight and lift it above pol- 
itics. The Catholic Federation is 
quite satisfied that on a referendum 
the people would by a large major- 
ity indorse its proposals or more 
drastic measures if desired. 

Rev. Joseph Flinn, S.J., considers 
that the present government bill 
does not touch the real essentials. 
Its principal reform is a slight cur- 
tailment of the hours within which 
the sale of intoxicating liquors can 
be carried on in licensed saloons. 

The Pioneer Total Abstinence As- 
sociation has pointed out that there 
are more than 17,000 saloons to 
meet the requirements of a popula- 
tion of little more than 3,000,000 
persons. Very Rev. A. O’Keeffe, of 
Kilkenny, instances one parish with 
a population of 2,300 which has 46 
licensed saloons. 


<i 
—_— 





NuN ADDRESSES ASSOCIATION OF 
SCIENTISTS. 


For the first time in its seventy- 
six years of existence as the most 
learned body of scientists in the 
United States, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence was addressed by a Sister at 
its annual meeting recently held in 
Washington. 

The speaker was Sister Mary, of 
the Sisters-Servants of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary, head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at St. Mary’s 
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College, Monroe, Michigan. She 
was formerly Miss Mary C. Mc- 
Grath, of Pittsburgh, and she holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
the University of Michigan, where 
she was graduated “with distinc- 
tion”; Master of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Doctor of 
Philosophy from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

She spoke before Section Q, the 
Education Section of the Associa- 
tion, on the subject “Some Research 
Findings in the Moral Development 
of Children.” The paper entered a 
wholly new field in Education, and 
its thoroughness drew close atten- 
tion from the scholars assembled at 
the session. 

It is of interest to note the man- 
ner in which this first member of a 
religious Order of women was se- 
lected to deliver an address at the 
Association’s meeting. Sister Mary, 
throughout her university days, had 
consistently been an honor student, 
and when she wrote her disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree at the 
Catholic University, such was its 
scientific value that it was published 
as a monograph in the Psycholog- 
ical Review, the most learned and 
important psychological journal in 
the country. 

Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean of the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, who is a vice- 
president of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science and chair- 
man of Section Q, came across the 
monograph in the Psychological Re- 
view and regarded its scholarliness 
so highly that he determined to in- 
vite its author to address his sec- 
tion at the Association’s Annual 
Meeting. The signature over the 
monograph was merely “Mary C. 
McGrath.” Only when Dr. Pech- 
stein sought the author did he find 


out that she was a member of a 
religious Order. He immediately 
extended a cordial invitation to Sis- 
ter Mary to address the section. 

Other papers read by Catholics at 
the meeting of the Association were 
the following: “The National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Siedenberg, S.J., 
of Loyola University, Chicago, read 
before the Section of Social and 
Economic Sciences; and papers by 
the Rev. Father Anselm M. Keefe, 
O.Praem., of the University of Wis- 
consin, and the Rev. Father Hilary 
S. Jurica, O.S.B., of St. Procopius 
College, Lisle, Ill., read before the 
Section of Botanical Sciences. Nu- 
merous other educators from Cath- 
olic universities attended the ses- 
sions. 


in, 
— 





CATHOLICS OF FRANCE ORGANIZING 
FOR DEFENSE. 


THE organization of the Catholics 
of France for the defense of their 
religious and civil rights is being 
vigorously pushed in every diocese. 
Everywhere new groups are spring- 
ing into being, affiliated soon after 
their formation with the new na- 
tional organization headed by Gen- 
eral de Castelnau, the National 
Catholic Federation. 

La Croix reports the following 
recent meetings, which show how 
general the movement has become: 

At Limoges, Msgr. Flocard has 
ordered the foundation of Catholic 
unions in every parish in the dio- 
cese. The statutes of the union are 
soon to be published and the asso- 
ciation will begin to function not 
later than January 15th. 

At Séez, Msgr. Bardel has also 
ordered the formation of Catholic 
unions of men in every parish for 
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the defense of patriotic, religious 
and civic rights. “We have the 
numbers,” he writes; “when we 
shall be united we shall be strong, 
and we shall impose the respect due 
our beliefs, our work, and our lib- 
erties.” 

At Amiens, Msgr. Lecomte recalls 
the necessity of unity in discipline 
under the burden of injustice and 
explains to his priests the organiza- 
tion of the Catholic union affiliated 
with the Federation. The work of 
organization has already begun. 

At Saint-Brieuc, Msgr. Serrand 
has voiced the astonishment and in- 
dignation which the sectarian meas- 
ures have aroused among the Cath- 
olics of the entire world. This 
courageous prelate has drawn up a 
program of claims and asks his 
priests to present it in every house 
for the approval of the Catholics 
who represent the great majority 
of the men of that diocese. 


At Saint-Flour, Msgr. Lecceur has 
published the statutes of the League 


of the Catholics of Cantal. The 
League is to be organized in parish, 
cantonal, and diocesan units. 

In the Department of Dordogne, 
following the magnificent demon- 
stration held at Périgueux under 
the chairmanship of Msgr. Legasse, 
the Union of the Catholics of Péri- 
gord has continued to spread its 
organization with great success. 

In the Annecy Diocese, lectures 
and various manifestations for the 
organization of the Catholics and 
the defense of religious rights have 
been held. 

In the Diocese of Perpignan, after 
an eloquent appeal by Bishop de 
Carsalade du Pont numerous 
Unions have been constituted, and 
at Perpignan Abbé Desgranges and 
General de Castelnau gave im- 
portant lectures to affiliate these 
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unions with the National Federa- 
tion, which were applauded by 
thousands of persons. 

Large meetings have also been 
held at Bordeaux, Avignon, and 
Coutances. 


in 
> 





ENGLAND PROTESTS REGISTRATION OF 
ANGLO-IRISH TREATY. 


THE objection taken by the Brit- 
ish Government to the registration 
of the Anglo-Irish Treaty with the 
Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions has caused a political shock 
in Ireland. On July 11th last the 
Treaty was as a matter of fact regis- 
tered. Apparently no objection 
was taken to that course by the Brit- 
ish Labor Government. On No- 
vember 27th, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Foreign Secretary in the Brit- 
ish Conservative Government which 
has succeeded the Labor Cabinet, 
wrote to the Secretary-General of 
the League stating: 

“Since the Covenant of the League 
of Nations came into force His 
Majesty’s Government has consist- 
ently taken the view that neither it 
nor any conventions concluded un- 
der the auspices of the League are 
intended to govern the relations 
inter se of various parts of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. His Majesty’s 
Government considers, therefore, 
that the terms of Article 18 of the 
Covenant are not applicable to the 
articles of the agreement of Decem- 
ber, 1921.” 

The “articles of the agreement of 
December, 1921,” are the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of London signed on 
December 6, 1921. 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations declares that: 

“Every Treaty or international 
engagement entered into hereafter 


' 
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by any member of the League shall 
be forthwith registered with the 
Secretariat, and shall, as soon as 
possible, be published by it. No 
such Treaty or international en- 
gagement shall be binding until so 
registered.” 

In pursuance of that article the 
Irish Free State registered the An- 
glo-Irish Treaty in July of last 
year. The Free State became a 
member of the League in Septem- 
ber, 1923. The belated objection to 
registration taken by the British 
Government has provoked deep re- 
sentment in Ireland. 

What are the motives underly- 
ing the objection? One view is that 
the British Government has ob- 
jected in order thereby to strength- 
en the hands of the Belfast Govern- 
ment in regard to the boundary be- 
tween North and South. It is not 
anticipated that the Boundary Com- 
mission can or will give a decision 
acceptable by Catholics in the bor- 
der counties of the northeast area. 
It has been assumed that an appeal 
from its decision will be made to 
the League of Nations. The Cham- 
berlain letter is an intimation that 
matters affecting Ireland are simply 
of domestic concern inasmuch as 
Ireland as a member of the League 
of Nations is not an independent 
unit but a part of the British Em- 
pire. 

Another view is that Britain is 
jealous of the international status 
already acquired by the Dominions 
and that she wants to make it clear 
to all of them that, although they 
are members of the League, they 
have no rights or status as sov- 
ereign states in that Assembly. 
Their representatives at the League 
are merely part of fhe British repre- 
sentation. This interpretation ad- 
mits the justice of the criticism by 
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many in the United States that 
Great Britain claims a representa- 
tion on the League which is denied 
to other States. 

The British note is regarded as a 
challenge to all the Dominions and 
to the League itself. 


in, 
— 





First CONVENTION OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
FAITH. 


Tue first formal convention and 
conference of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith was held 
at the Shelton Hotel, New York 
City, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 7th and 8th, with repre- 
sentatives of over forty of the most 
important Catholic dioceses of the 
country present. The Right Rev. 
Monsignor William Quinn, National 
Director of the Society, who called 
the members in convention, pre- 
sided. 

His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, addressed the convention at 
the Thursday morning session and 
congratulated the National Director 
of the organization for his zeal and 
hard work in bringing so many 
prominent clergymen together to 
confer on what is considered one 
of the most important problems of 
the Church at this time. 

For the first time in the history 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith plans were evolved by the 
diocesan directors present to organ- 
ize both foreign and domestic mis- 
sionary work on a parity with that 
of the most successful missionary 
organizations. 

The purpose of the convention 
grew out of the recent meeting of 
the Bishops of.the United States, 


‘held in Washington, last Septem- 


ber, which considered the expressed 
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wish of the Pope for the furthering 
of the missionary work. 

According to the program as laid 
down by His Holiness, steps were 
taken at the convention to unify all 
collections for the missionary work 
of the Catholic Church. Following 
the plan as proposed by the Holy 
See, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith will be the official in- 
strument through which collections 
and missionary gifts will be made 
in the future. 

It was strongly recommended by 
the convention that the Diocesan 
Directors of the Society be made the 
official representatives in their re- 
spective dioceses for all missionary 
appeals, so that all missionary pub- 
lications and letters from mission- 
aries abroad receive their approval 
before being submitted to the peo- 
ple. 

Among the important announce- 
ments to the convention was that 


during the coming year the diocesan 
directors expect to raise more than 
$2,500,000 for the Missions, and all 
directors reported enthusiasm on 
the part of the Bishops of the coun- 


try in this cause. Cablegrams ex- 
pressing the harmony prevailing in 
the United States among all factors 
in mission work were cabled to the 
Pope. 

Before adjourning a resolution 
was adopted by the convention and 
a committee appointed to send a 
cablegram to His Eminence Car- 
dinal Van Rossum, of appreciation 
on the part of the Diocesan Direc- 
tors throughout the country for the 
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appointment of Monsignor Quinn as 
National Director of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith in the United 
States. 


<i 
a 





Epwarp D. FARRELL. 


Tue death of Edward D. Farrell, 
a former District Superintendent of 
Schools in New York City, recalls 
the manner in which years ago he 
became connected with the publish- 
ing firm of Harper Brothers. 

The article on “An Uncivil Jour- 
nal” in THe CatHoLic Wor.p for 
March, 1872, called attention to the 
anti-Catholic spirit shown by Har- 
per Brothers, especially in their 
weekly (Harper's Weekly), which 
published the caricatures of Nast. 
After reading the attack on their 
policy in THe CaTHOoLic Wonr_p, 
some of the younger members of 
Harpers, just coming into control, 
decided to make a change for the 
better, and employed Mr. Farrell, 
then in charge of the educational 
department of the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, to go over all their pub- 
lications, especially the school- 
books, with a view to remove the 
passages objectionable to Cath- 
olics. 

Mr. Farrell later was promoted to 
the position of District Superin- 
tendent of New York City Public 
Schools, and rendered devoted serv- 
ice to the advanced classes in St. 
Paul’s Sunday School. His useful 
career came to an end December 23, 
1924. 





Our Contributors. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
PraLtz) (“The World in a Nut- 
shell”) is the author of many spe- 
cial articles on music, some social 
satires, and a brochure of thirty- 
five poems entitled Leaves of Verse. 
She was introduced to our readers 
in the issue of last November, with 
a poem called “Voyaging.” Another 
collection of her poems is to be pub- 
lished soon. 


ANNA McCLure SHOLL (“Women 
in Classics and Contemporaries”) 
is a frequent contributor to THE 
CaTHoLic Worip. The superior 
quality of her work has made her a 
favorite among our readers. Her 
story, “Altarpiece,” published in 
our issue of last August, was se- 
lected by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien as 
one of the best short stories of 1924. 


Rev. Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 
(“Monte Cassino”), the Sodality 
Editor of The Queen’s Work, needs 
no introduction to American Cath- 
olics—or, rather, to English-speak- 
ing Catholics, for among all these 
his writings in prose and verse are 
read and admired. Father Gare- 
sché is constantly adding to his list 
of published volumes. The two 
most recent ones are The Training 
of Writers and God in His World. 


H. B. L. HuGues (“Blasco [banez 
and the Catholic Church”) is a 
graduate of Balliol College, Oxford 
(1920), and a convert to the Cath- 
olic Faith. At present Mr. Hughes 
is a student in the Archiepiscopal 
Seminary of Pisa. 


KATHLEEN CLancy (“The Passing 
of Margaret Sparks”), of Van. 
couver, Washington, is a new con- 
tributor to THE CaTHoLic Wor .p, 
She is the author of many articles 
and poems that have appeared in 
Western publications. 


E. INGRAM WartTKIN (“Drama and 
Religion”), in this article, presents 
a rather novel though obviously 
plausible view of the relation drama 
and religion, theater and church. 
Mr. Watkin is an English writer 
and a convert to Catholicism. His 
last previous contribution to THe 
CaTHOLIC WorLp was “A Puritan 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” in 
June, 1923. 


Rev. J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Px.D., 
M.A. (“Hillel and Shammai”), now 
a Diocesan Missioner, was formerly 
Professor of Scripture at Old Hall, 
Ware, England. He is the author of 
many articles in Cambridge and 
Continental learned journals, chiefly 
on the Old Testament. 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“His Own 
Country”) is a well-known writer 
of short stories. Her first contri- 
bution to THe CaTHoLtic WoRLD 
was “The Conquering Truth” in our 
issue of last May. 


A. Hicuiarp ATTERIDGE (“History, 
Legend, and Policy in France”), 
distinguished journalist and author, 
is a frequent contributor to Cath- 


olic periodicals. Our readers will 
readily recall his interesting article 
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on “The Churches of Ireland,” pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC WorLp for 
September, 1923. 


JAMES J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 
(“Martin Glynn, First Catholic Gov- 
ernor of New York”), is an old 
friend and favorite of CaTHOLIc 
Wortp readers. His work is too 
well-known to require comment. 
Dr. Walsh seems to be just as in- 
defatigable as ever. His book, “The 
World’s Debt to the Catholic 
Church,” .was issued only a few 
months ago, and now comes along 
another, “Safeguarding Children’s 
Nerves,” written in collaboration 
with Dr. John Foote, the chil- 
dren’s specialist, of Washington, 
D. C. 
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ELLEN Francis GILBERT (“Pre- 
caution”) has contributed numer- 
ous essays and poems to various 
periodicals. Her first contribution 
to THe CatTHoLic WorLp was 
“Rhapsody,” in May, 1924. Miss 
Gilbert is a convert to the Catholic 
religion. 


GeorGE D. Meapows (“Some Non- 
Catholic Books on Mysticism”) is 
an English convert and writer, who 
came to the United States in 1921. 
He is at present Head of the History 
Department at the Canterbury 
School, New Milford, Conn. He is 
the author of “Three English Mys- 
tics of the Fourteenth Century,” 
published in our issue of February, 
1924. 








Mew Books. 


Recollections of a Happy Life. By Maurice Francis Egan.—Be of Good Heart. 
By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. Christian Apologetics. By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph Sasia, S.J.—Heredity and Environment in the Develop- 
ment of Man. By Rev. Edwin G. Conklin.—The Curé of Ars. By Abbé Alfred 
Monnin. Translated by Bertrand Wolferstan, S.J.—Viennese Medley. By Edith 
O’Shaughnessy.—The Dark Hours. By Don Marquis.—The Life and Work of 
Mary Aikenhead.—With the Church. By Mother Mary Loyola.—More Mystics. 


By Enid Dinnis.—Le Saint Prétre. 


By Mgr. Lelong.—Sacred Poems. By M. S. 


Pine.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Recollections of a Happy Life. By 
Maurice Francis Egan. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $4.00. 
Maurice Francis Egan, in a long 

and varied career as educator, poet, 

novelist, critic, publicist, and dip- 
lomat, is to be credited with one par- 
ticular achievement which makes 


him a unique figure in American 
life: he proved to the world that a 
man of the Catholic faith may be 
not only a useful citizen, but a 
leader in affairs, a recognized au- 
thority in matters of public con- 
cern, without ever for one moment 


compromising his faith, To me 
this is the big thing for which Egan 
stands. He is the successful Cath- 
olic, successful, not in spite of his 
religion, but because of it. His 
whole life, as those who knew him 
realized, and as those who now 
read his memoirs can see, was 
played out against a Catholic back- 
ground which gave him a very spe- 
cial distinction and consequence as 
well as a power that hardly would 
have been his otherwise. 

Only Egan, the one and only 
Egan, could have written this book; 
only Egan, and no one else, could 
have thought of giving a book of 


memoirs this perfect title, Recollec- 
tions of a Happy Life: that by itself 
was a stroke of the Egan genius. 
He was a clever man, “diabolically 
clever” his enemies might have 
called him, had he had enemies, 
which he did not have, in spite of 
his wishing, in a sort of boyish 
fashion, to make it appear that he 
had. Clever, and an opportunist, 
in the highest and best sense of the 
word, nothing escaped him; he 
never lost sight of the main chance. 
And yet—and there is where his 
cleverness came in—always the 
main chance was seized upon and 
utilized to the utmost without 
thought of compromise in vital 
matters. No wonder, then, that he 
made the greatest success of his 
eminently successful, as well as 
happy, life in the diplomatic serv- 
ice. He was to the manner born; 
one might make a play on words 
and say, not to the manor but to 
the legation born. 

Egan’s story, as he recounts it 
here in a delightfully informal and 
personal fashion, just intimate 
enough to captivate but at the same 
time carefully reticent and genteel, 
covers one of the most interesting 
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spans of our American history, em- 
bracing as it does those years from 
the early fifties to our own day, 
which have included perhaps the 
most rapid drama of progress and 
development ever recorded in the 
life of any nation. The graceful 
course of Egan’s pen carries us 
through the pre-war days of the Re- 
bellion, into and out of that con- 
flict, on through the Victorian 
seventies and eighties, and so down 
one swift period of change after 
another until we are caught in the 
vortex of the World War. Surely 
it is something for a man to have 
lived through the drama of those 
potent years so vividly, so viva- 
ciously, so much from the inside, 
as Egan did; and to have been able 
to give us the story of those years 
in such a graphic narrative as he 
has left us in this volume is a dis- 
tinction to be proud of. 

The book is crowded with illu- 


minating sidelights on memorable 
incidents of the past half-century 


and more. The McGlynn episode is 
gone into (not, however, without a 
rather unhappy comparison being 
made between it and the recent 
Bishop Manning-Stickney Grant 
controversy in the Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Egan nodded there) ; 
the famous “Dear Maria” comedy, 
with Roosevelt and Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer in the chief réles—and Arch- 
bishop Ireland as the victim—is di- 
. lated on; the ticklish question of 

the friars’ lands in the Philippines; 
the position of the Pope during the 
World War; the controversies 
which enlivened the early days of 
the Catholic University; the coming 
of Cardinal Satolli as Papal Del- 
egate to America; the Booker T. 
Washington White House incident; 
and finally, and far from the least 
entertaining, the story of the noto- 
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rious Dr. Cook, and his arrival at 
Copenhagen after his “discovery” of 
the North Pole—these are a few of 
the high lights of recent history 
which the Egan pages treat of. If 
he is not always accurate,—and it 
must be confessed he is frequently 
inaccurate,—at least he is always 
genial and entertaining. A friend 
of Egan’s once laughingly told him 
that he was indeed a true Irishman, 
“never spoiling a story for the want 
of a few facts,” whereat Egan 
laughed back that facts were a 
nuisance when a man wanted to get 
at the truth of things. There are 
discrepancies, of course, in the 
book; it is quite too human a docu- 
ment to be perfect! Names and 
dates are a little mixed at times; 
and occasionally a word is dropped 
that, had the genial author lived to 
revise his script, would undoubt- 
edly have been deleted or changed 
—as in the reference to his col- 
league, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
whose transparent genius Egan 
quite frankly admits he could not 
appreciate. But on the whole, there 
are so few things to cavil at, in re- 
gard to mere detail, that what flaws 
do exist are worth speaking of only 
as a matter of record. 

The book accomplishes’ two 
things. It gives the reader a full 
and rounded-out chapter of Amer- 
ican history, set down in running 
commentary, that is invaluable to 
the student. And it gives us Egan 
himself in an autoportrait that is 
incomparable for veracity. No one 
else need ever write about Maurice 
Francis Egan now. He lives in 
these pages exactly as he lived in 
the flesh. All who enjoyed him in 
life may enjoy him here, set in a 
permanency that cannot fade. Some 
critics have averred that no man, 
writing an autobiography, can tell 
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the truth about himself; that it is 
impossible for any man to see him- 
self and portray himself as he really 
is. Dr. Egan’s book controverts this 
absolutely. The very inflection of 
his voice, the very flavor of his 
humor and of his French accent is 
in these pages; the charm of his 
naive delight in such high-stepping 
figures as the aunt who married a 
Frenchman (presumably a titled 
Frenchman), and the uncle who 
was some sort of a Spanish Don,— 
he loved to talk about such things, 
they fed his agile imagination; his 
complete devotion to the amenities, 
to Sévres and Chateau Yquem and 
the orchidaceous table; his almost 
feminine sensibility to manner, and 
beauty of person, and correctness of 
dress; his unerring taste for the 
right thing and the best, whether in 
books or people, the menu or a 
cravat: all these foibles of charm 
and graces of appeal, so completely 
characteristic of the man, are here, 
as plain to those who knew him as 
if he were present before them. 
And always there is his unshakable 
rightness in matters of real concern, 
that rightness which made him 
what he was, a Christian gentleman, 
a patriotic American, an uncom- 
promising Catholic. 

Although the book is handsomely 
published and profusely illustrated 
it is marred by lack of both index 
and chapter guides. Cc. P. 


Be of Good Heart. A Plea for Chris- 
tian Optimism. By Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, C.S.P. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

There are countless souls in this 
country who wish to hear the old, 
old Gospel, indeed, but long to hear 
it from one of their own, who 
knows their hearts, their ideals, as- 
pirations, temptations, sins, and 
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discouragements, who thinks habit- 
ually as they think in their best 
moments and who speaks their own 
language. For such this modest lit- 
tle book of Father McSorley’s is the 
predestined guide and friend. It is 
as modern in its tone and its style 
as an editorial of the World, or an 
article of the Atlantic, but it is of 
the best modernity, at once easy, 
natural, and refined. It is wise and 
knowing, with a calm, assured, 
clear-eyed wisdom that is born of 
ripe experience, such as we expect 
in a priest who has been master of 
novices, missionary, pastor, and di- 
rector of souls in the heart of New 
York. It is free from gush, senti- 
mentalism, and pietism, but con- 
veys true spirituality in a direct and 
real fashion. In a series of talks 
or audible meditations, with no pre- 
tension of forming a treatise, the 
author produces a sort of introduc- 
tion to the Christian life; and while 
it would be extravagant to compare 
it to the masterpiece of St. Francis 
de Sales, the purpose is nearly the 
same, though its scope is not so 
wide. We have no doubt Father 
McSorley’s voice, because it bears so 
truly the accent of our own day, 
will be heard joyfully by many ears 
which are now deaf to the strains 
of the saint of Annecy, charm he 
never so wisely. 

While Father McSorley knows 
the men and women of to-day and 
speaks to them as one of them- 
selves, anyone who might imagine 
he has a new spirituality for them 
would be quickly undeceived on 
perusing the book. We change and 
make progress in all things, even 
in ways of presenting the truths of 
the spiritual life, but those truths 
themselves remain eternally the 
same in substance, as when first ut- 
tered centuries ago on the hills of 
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Galilee by the voice of Truth itself. 
A wise man aims only to assimilate 
the Gospel, to see its implications 
and to apply it to himself and those 
whom he seeks to influence. No 
more has been done by the greatest 
spiritual writers, whose variety and 
richness of doctrine prove that the 
Gospel was the stimulus, and not a 
hindrance, to their originality. So 
is it with our present author. He 
draws—if one may use such a fig- 
ure nowadays—he draws the new 
wine, now grown old from the 
waterpots of Cana which are never 
exhausted, but are being con- 
tinually filled by the true Master 
of the Feast. Our author, to drop 
metaphor, offers us the old life- 
giving Gospel, which is always the 
same. He says over again truths 


that have been said ten thousand 
times, for no literature is so abun- 
dant as that of Christian spiritu- 
ality, but he says them all, or 


much at least, in his own way. He 
is always himself, never a mere 
echo. 

If I might single out a chapter 
where this is quite evident, I would 
point to that entitled, “Master or 
Servant?” The truth is the very 
first of natural religion, that man 
must be the servant of God, yet it 
is presented with much freshness 
and great force, and with an effec- 
tive logic that leaves open no way 
of escape. “The Measure of Love” 
is a beautiful exposition of the doc- 
trine of the Cross, showing its truth 
and attractiveness, yet minimizing 
nothing. “What are the common 
obstacles to improvement?” he 
asks. “Are they not, generally 
speaking, pleasant things we will 
not renounce, or unpleasant things 
we refuse to do? Be we be- 
ginners, or far advanced on the 
road to holiness, it is ever the same. 
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The issue lies always between dis- 
tasteful duty and pleasant sin, be- 
tween God and self, between love 
and indulgence.” Nevertheless, as 
he brings out clearly, renunciation 
is the way to peace and joy. 

One more quotation may be per- 
mitted to show that this austere 
spiritual father is at least no 
gloomy solitary of the desert, if 
such there were. He is speaking of 
the philosophy epitomized by Hor- 
ace, “Carpe diem! Seize the day as 
it flies.” “It is the world’s philos- 
ophy,” he says, “based on human 
instinct not controlled. See it be- 
trayed by the child with his shin- 
ing toy, unconscious for the mo- 
ment of any interest but his play. 
See it in the young man aglow with 
the rapture of his first success. 
See it in the radiant girl, treading 
the rose-strewn paths of maiden 
love. See it in every man with his 
riches and his friendship and his 
kindred. All alike are content with 
the present and careless of the fu- 
ture; they think they already grasp 
the elements of perfect joy; they 
forget the unseen, the unattained.” 
The readers of the man who wrote 
that paragraph know that at least 
he understands. The whole book, 
indeed, is the work of an under- 
standing mind and sympathetic 
heart, of a friend and brother, not 
of a stern and remote reformer. 
The author is more akin to Philip 
Neri than to Savonarola. 

Is the book faultless? Some, we 
are sure, will say that the gold is at 
times beaten rather thin, but this, 
perhaps, will render it all the more 
attractive to many readers. We do 
not hesitate, then, to recommend 
this book to many classes of read- 
ers. First of all, it is a good book 
for non-Catholics, precisely because 
it was not written for them, is in no 
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way controversial, in fact has no 
reference to them at all, and yet, 
would show them that the spirit of 
the Church is the true spirit of our 
Redeemer. Next, it is a good book 
for worldly Catholics of literary 
tastes, for it is readable and the au- 
thor may convince them—some of 
them—in his quiet, gentle, but un- 
relenting way, that they are in a 
bad state. Lastly, our nice good 
people will get light and direction 
from the book, a clearer idea of 
what Christianity really is. And 
this might prove true, may we ven- 
ture to hope, even for some who 
tread the summits of sanctity. 
J. F. 


Christian Apologetics. A Rational 
Exposition and Defense of the 
Catholic Religion. By Rev. W. 


Devivier, S.J. Translated by Rev. 
Joseph C. Sasia, S.J. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 


New ed. 

2 vols. $6.00. 

These handsome volumes have 
just been struck from the press to 
replace the first English edition 
well-nigh twenty years old, now out 
of print. In this new edition, the 
earlier work comprising an intro- 
ductory treatise on God and the 
Soul by Father Peeters, S.J., has 
been very considerably expanded 
by the addition of references at the 
end of each important subject, and 
the insertion here and there of 
numerous appropriate passages by 
way of illustration and develop- 
ment. The result is that the new 
edition marks a substantial im- 
provement on the old. But there 
are points that might still further 
be improved. Considerable dead 
wood might have been cut out, for 
the original French work was pub- 
lished in 1885, and some of the au- 
thorities cited, whether for refuta- 
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tion or for confirmation, have lost 
influence at the present day. In 
treating the Deluge, something 
might well have been said about the 
important Gilgamesh epic recently 
deciphered from ancient cuneiform 
tablets, containing a flood story that 
in places shows a striking parallel- 
ism with the Mosaic, antedating the 
latter by a thousand years, and rais- 
ing the question whether it implies 
a literary ‘dependence on the fabu- 
lous Babylonian text. This is a 
modern difficulty that merits an 
answer. 

The treatment of evolution might 
well have been entirely rewritten 
under the direction of a competent 
Jesuit, such as Father Mucker- 
mann, whose article on this subject 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia is 
fair, lucid, and comprehensive, or 
Father Eric Wasmann, who, on the 
basis of years of personal research, 
has become a confirmed advocate 
of a limited form of evolution in 
the lower animal world. Neither of 
these is even mentioned in the new 
edition, and the treatment is neither 
orderly nor clear. In the beginning 
the distinction should have been 
made between theistic and atheistic 
evolution, between Darwinism and 
other forms of the theory, between 
evolution as applied to animals and 
plants and that applied to man. In 
the first part, all is condemned in- 
discriminately as irrational, unscrip- 
tural, and without evidence. But as 
we read on, we find under the head- 
ing, “The Attitude of the Church 
towards Evolution,” the following 
passage: “The theory of Evolution, 
however, in as much as it makes 
abstraction from the origin of life 
and origin of man, . . . rests on 
the general principle admitted by 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and the 
Schoolmen, that God does not al- 
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ways act by direct or personal in- 
tervention, if secondary, created 
causes can achieve the same results. 
Therefore, the hypothesis of Evo- 
lution, when restricted within legit- 
imate bounds, cannot be said to be 
opposed to Faith or contrary to 
reason. When considered under 
this aspect, we find it supported by 
facts, the argumentative force of 
which it is unreasonable to deny 
or reject” (Vol. I, pp. 301, 302). 
This is a patch of new cloth on an 
old garment. 

In the consideration of the nature 
of life in its lowest forms, mention 
might have been made of the valu- 
able writings of the distinguished 
Catholic naturalist, Sir Bertram 
Windle, but one does not find his 
name once mentioned. Layard, not 
Lazard, is the name of the British 
archeologist who helped discover 
the tablets in the ruins of the an- 
cient library of Assurbanipal (Vol. 
I, p. 334). This error has been 
carried over from the first edition. 

These defects, however, are but 
small in comparison with the over- 
whelming mass of valuable material 
in the new edition. It deserves a 
widespread welcome from Catholic 
readers, G PF. & 


Heredity and Environment in the De- 
velopment of Man. By Edwin G. 


Conklin. Princeton: University 

Press. $2.50. 

When a work has reached its 
fifth edition and has been translated 
into foreign tongues, it may be as- 
sumed that it has made its reputa- 
tion and filled a place previously 
vacant. In the scientific part of 
this book there is nothing which 
does not merit praise, for it exhibits 
what we have learnt to expect from 
the Princeton professor of biology, 
namely, erudition clearly set forth. 
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All this part, of course the major 
portion of the volume, is full of in- 
formation of great value to all 
teachers as well as students of this 
branch of science. It is where the 
professor turns from purely scien- 
tific matters to those bordering 
upon them that we find some 
ground for criticism. Dealing with 
the soul or mind, for he equates 
these two terms, the author begins 
by objecting to traducianism as con- 
trary to biological knowledge. The 
Church has condemned that view, 
so there we agree; but when he 
tells us that the soul as well as the 
body develops from the germ in 
some manner not very clearly un- 
derstood, we must take issue and, 
though the point cannot be argued 
here, suggest a reading of Body and 
Mind by the professor of psychology 
in the sister university of Harvard. 

On eugenics again the professor 
is far more reasonable than most 
writers. He sees that we cannot, as 
he puts it, apply the methods of the 
barnyard to human beings, nor in- 
discriminately unsex every person 
who does not fit in exactly with our 
ideas of what is right. Further, he 
admits that birth control, which 
Shaw, Haldane, Russell, and others 
have been exalting as the greatest 
discovery of the nineteenth century, 
“may prove to be the greatest men- 
ace to the human race,” and la- 
ments that, while the cry of Rachel 
was, “Give me children or I die,” 
to-day the cry is, “I shall die if I 
have any children.” With all this 
with which we can agree, may we 
not ask the author to withdraw the 
offensive remark that only eugen- 
ically unfit persons should be al- 
lowed to enter monastic institutions 
or, we presume, the priesthood? It 
is offensive first to those who resent 
the idea that only damaged goods 
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should be given to God, and sec- 
ondly to those who like to cherish 
the illusion that they live in a land 
of freedom. And, after all, the re- 
mark is ridiculous, as well as offen- 
sive, for, if pushed to its logical 
conclusion, it means that everybody 
must marry and beget children, or 
go to jail, or prove that he is eugen- 
ically unfit. B. C. A. W. 


The Curé of Ars. By Abbé Alfred 
Monnin. Translation and Notes 


by Bertram Wolferstan, S.J. St.- 


Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $6.25. 

The probable canonization of the 
Curé of Ars during this Jubilee 
Year adds but little to the wel- 
come of this excellent biography, 
for it is a story whose truth is 
stranger than fiction, and conse- 
quently fascinating at all times. 
Although shorter accounts of the 
Curé’s life have been written in 
English, it is only now that we have 
in its entirety this absorbing tale 
of marvels, so filled with the aston- 
ishing surprises that come to a life 
transformed by the Divinity. 

It is in reading this truly capti- 
vating biography that one realizes 
that Pope, in saying that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” 
uttered an epigram, but a very weak 
half-truth. Had Pope lived after 
the Curé of Ars and had read this 
stupendous life, he would have un- 
derstood that man in his relation- 
ship with God, and capable of such 
amaziuig power and spiritual devel- 
opment, would, indeed, be a very 
proper study for mankind; for it is 
God in the Curé of Ars and work- 
ing through him that makes this 
priest unique among all who have 
become true sons of God. 

There is not an unprofitable line 
in this book; it is the kind of book 
that one is reluctant to put down 
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even for urgent reasons. Since we 
are told by the Truth itself that 
there is nothing greater than the 
love of God, we shall look in vain 
for a narrative more attractive and 
instructive than the transformation 
of a human life by the love of God 
and the various experiences affect- 
ing this transformation. 

The book is more than a biog- 
raphy of this heroic priest; it con- 
tains history, spiritual psychology, 
a study in diabolic persecution, and 
a memorable revelation of what 
Christ does to a life that is lived in 
Him. No one can ever forget the 
chapter on the Devil’s persecution 
for thirty-eight years. It is this 
long and astounding experience 
that verifies the smashing reality of 
St. Paul’s teaching: “For our wrest- 
ling is not against flesh and blood; 
but against principalities and pow- 
ers, against the rulers of the world 
of this darkness, against the spirits 
of wickedness in the high places” 
(Eph. vi. 12). 

This admirable work should be 
read, not only by all in religious 
life, but by all who read anything, 
for its impressions will be lasting 
and beneficial. It powerfully brings 
home to the reader the reality of 
God and man’s purpose in being, as 
well as the terrifying facts of sin, 
Satan, and hell. 0. A. MCG. 


Viennese Medley. By Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 


Inc. $2.00. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, hitherto 
known as a writer of diplomatic 
memoirs, here makes her first ven- 
ture into the field of the novel. The 
venture is a success, not wholly by 
reason of the author’s craftmanship 
in fiction (for there is a vagueness 
about her characterization at times 
which reveals her with still some 
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technique to master), but because 
of the appeal of her subject and the 
engaging simplicity and sympathy 
with which she has attacked it. To 
anyone who knew post-war Vienna 
as I happened to know it, the story 
carries immense conviction. It is a 
true picture of Viennese life during 
the tragic days of peace which 
crushed the once gay capital under 
a ruin far worse than the mere 
wreckage of bricks and mortar. 
We all know now that people 
starved by the tens of thousands in 
the Vienna of 1918-1922; that thou- 
sands of them died of starvation. 
In Viennese Medley we see them 
starving; we see them dying; but 
worse still, we behold them living 
on and on, tortured in their bodies, 
destroyed in their spirits, until their 
story becomes a huge pyramidal 
epic of human suffering and agony. 
This, however, is but the back- 
ground of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 


novel, the dark background, against 
which, with a deft touch, she paints 
a picture that is full of the grace 
and appeal, and even the humor of 


the little events of daily life. The 
pathetic figure of Tante Ilde, frail 
“Dresden China” lady that she is, 
living from hand to mouth (who 
once fed every mouth that came to 
her), and existing off the bare tables 
of her half starved nephews and 
nieces, is no exaggeration. And the 
nephews and nieces themselves are 
types from the life, the whole 
group, taken together, presenting 
a vivid picture of the fearful strug- 
gle for bodily existence which 
many, even yet, are going through 
in Europe. 

There is nothing commonplace 
about Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s novel. 
In many ways it is a notable piece 
of work and easily one of the “dis- 
tinguished” books of the year. And 
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though it does not moralize, it does 
teach us one more lesson of the 
soul-wrecking, body-ruining folly 
of war. It accomplishes this, too, 
without descending to the morbid 
or the gruesome. In that regard 
the author’s art is undeniable. She 
is reticent and suggestive where 
she might easily have lapsed into 
the raucous and the harrowing. 
There is beauty in the book as well 
as power, a very rare combination 
in novels of the time. C. P. 


The Dark Hours. By Don Marquis. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.75. 

A revival of the mystery play of 
the Middle Ages seems again im- 
minent: and it could have no more 
fitting herald than The Dark 
Hours, a drama based on “The Be- 
trayal, The Trial and Calvary,” 
written by Don Marquis which has 
overleaped many _ intermediate 
grades of excellence and touched a 
surprising height of power, rever- 
ence, and beauty. 

This end is attained by the au- 
thor through a delicate process of 
selection of the events of the Gospel 
narratives, a process which never—- 
in Don Marquis’s own words—“dis- 
appoints the inner vision by a pa- 
rade of externalities.” And the core 
and heart of this reverent reserve 
and appeal to the deepest, religious 
instinct lie in the fact that the Fig- 
ure of Christ never once appears in 
the drama, though His Voice is 
heard frequently throughout the 
five thrilling scenes which culmi- 
nate on Golgotha. 

The dramatist has further ful- 
filled the obligations of his high 
task by putting only the Gospel ut- 
terances into the mouth of Christ; 
some of these speeches being from 
the Douay version of the Scriptures 
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and some from the King James. 
They are introduced without re- 
gard to Gospel sequence, but with 
perfect appropriateness to the five 
scenes of the drama through which 
the Jewish mob moves like a 
muddy tide; and on its edges, 
sharply drawn, are the priests, the 
disciples, Mary Magdalen, Pilate, 
and Judas. 

The treatment of the character 
of Judas is strange and original, the 
dramatist portraying him in that 
uncertain oscillation between good 
and evil, that state of wavering and 
clouded vision which may produce 
a deeper damnation than the sin- 
cerities of whole-hearted wicked- 
ness, Don Marquis realizing that the 
traitor must logically be a man ca- 
pable of seeing both sides of his 
choice. “I am a town that is full of 
ghosts—angels and demons,” cries 
out the betrayer of his Lord to the 
High Priest; and again, “I care for 
naught but what I am to do, and I 
burn to do it and to get it done.” 

The stage directions of this 
extraordinary dramatic effort are 
very elaborate, providing at every 
point for that Voice which always 
issues from the shadows and carries 
on the divine tragedy with the effect 
of drama still enacted and ever un- 
seen. This play will live even if it 
is never produced; for it is written 
in the spirit of humility and won- 
der. A. MCC, S. 


The Life and Work of Mary Aiken- 
head. Fo.ndress of the Congre- 
gation of Irish Sisters of Charity, 
1787-1858. By a Member of the 
Congregation. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

The Life and Work of Mary 
Aikenhead is a biography which 
embraces an important part of the 
social history of Ireland in the first 
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half of the nineteenth century. It 
tells us of a period when good 
hearts and willing hands were 
sorely the need of the suffering 
masses. When the dreaded cholera 
left ruin in its wake and friends in 
terror forsook their dearest; when 
the ravages of the Great Famine 
nearly destroyed a nation; when 
futile rebellion brought on the sor- 
rows of charred homes and be- 
reaved hearts, the organized forces 
of charity established by Mary 
Aikenhead came nobly to the rescue 
and did heroic work for the poor 
and suffering. 

Surely we have in the woman 
mainly responsible for these activ- 
ities the mulier fortis of whom the 
Scripture speaks. Yet, like all who 
do great things for God, she always 
strove to hide her worth beneath a 
childlike simplicity and a marked 
humility. But the greatness of the 
saint cannot be concealed. Anyone 
reading this book cannot fail to see 
in the Foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity in Ireland a woman of 
striking administrative ability, un- 
flinching courage, stanch patriot- 
ism, and great Christian love. 

Her own life is not the sole source 
of interest. The reader gets visions 
of many other beautiful souls whose 
lives were completely devoted to 
the service of God. Then the ele- 
ment of romance often enlivens its 
pages. There are interesting refer- 
ences to such notables as Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Father Prout, 
Daniel O’Connell, Cardinal Wise- 
man, Gerald Griffin, Richard D’Al- 
ton Williams, and Thomas Francis 
Meagher. 

The book gives evidence of pains- 
taking research, is well provided 
with letters, and has a style in keep- 
ing with the simplicity of its theme. 
The spiritual can find in it abund- 
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ant material for reflection. The 
worldly should discover in it much 
to show the grossness and futility 
of their own pursuits. Those inter- 
ested in social welfare might find 
in it many valuable suggestions 
for the betterment of afflicted hu- 
manity. Bu Pa Gs 


With the Church. By Mother Mary 
Loyola. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. Part I. $3.00. 

Mother Loyola’s recent work in 
her “special apostolate of devotional 
literature” is an effort to awaken 
in us a desire to live in touch with 
the Church, to catch her spirit as 
it is unfolded to us in her liturgy, 
to make us see and feel with her. 
It has all the spiritual appeal anid 
grace of style that are peculiarly 
Mother Loyola’s own, and is par- 
ticularly welcome here where the 
liturgy and its spirit are a closed 
book to the vast majority. The lady 
reading devotions for the month of 
June during Tenebrz, mentioned by 
a wondering convert recently in 
THe CatHoLtic Wortp, is, I am 
afraid, typical. 

Therefore, Mother Loyola’s book, 
interpreting as it does for us the 
mind of the Church in the succeed- 
ing mysteries of the year, from Ad- 
vent to the Ascension, making them 
the warp and woof of our everyday 
life with an irresistible appeal, is 
most welcome. Her method is not 
a systematic presentation of the of- 
fices of the liturgical year, but “a 
collection of thoughts suggested by 
the different phases of the Church’s 
mind, as her sacred seasons recur 
in due order.” Of their spiritual 
significance she says: “They touch 
life at all points. They have col- 
oured the thoughts, fed the hopes, 
and hallowed the lives of men and 
Women for nigh two thousand 
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years. Ever the same, ever chang- 
ing, as they adapt themselves to 
the character and needs of each gen- 
eration, they provide our spiritual 
life with the variety it requires for 
its vigour and development.” 
There are many passages of real 
beauty in its pages; one could open 
it at random and glean treasures. 
The secret of its unction is ex- 
plained by Father Thurston in his 
discriminating preface; it was writ- 
ten, like another that is the har- 
binger of special graces to its read- 
ers, Jesus the All-Beautiful, at a 
time of acute physical suffering, 
sanctified suffering that is the key 
to the treasuries of God. __—E. B. D. 


More Mystics. By Enid Dinnis. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 
Charles Lamb’s facetious sugges- 

tion that grace should be said over 

a good book as well as over a good 

meal, is very apt in regard to this 

last volume from the enchanting 
pen of Miss Dinnis, superior in 
workmanship to anything she has 
yet done. Of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, piety is the most widespread 
and wisdom the rarest. In these 
tales there is that deep spiritual in- 
sight that is part of wisdom, with 
its natural accompaniment of grace- 
ful wit that belongs to human lit- 
erature. Miss Dinnis has surpassed 
herself in the racy flavor and clever 
epigram of More Mystics. The ob- 
jection has been raised that the in- 
troduction of the miraculous into 
these stories takes from their con- 
troversial value. They cannot be 
lent to Protestants. This may be 
true, but we must not forget that 
their super-title is “God’s Fairy 

Tales,” and their underlying wis- 

dom is more real than any statis- 

tical truth. In almost every case 
the miraculous could be eliminated 
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and the story remain complete; but 
who would wish the lovely Substi- 
tute for Bobbins left out, when 
he was so manifestly present to the 
soul of Father Anthony, playing at 
“Ninepins” in his “selile decay”? 
Just as the novelist translates 
biography into terms of fiction, so 
this writer transforms the lives of 
the saints into terms of contempo- 
rary human experience. Heaven 
lies about us everywhere, for there 
will always be the clear-eyed and 
clean-hearted whose simplicity un- 
locks the door of the unseen. Mr. 
Montgomery Carmichael has given 
us a banker mystic in his Solitaires 
of the Sambuca, but Miss Dinnis has 
gone one better in the dear little 
grocer who keeps The Cloud of Un- 
knowing and Sancta Sophia on the 
shelf above his haricot beans. One 


is glad to come upon the Irish ele- 
ment in this group of tales, espe- 
cially in that heavenly “Ciborium,” 


so essentially true even in its imag- 
inary setting. L. W. 


Le Saint Prétre. Conférences sur 
les Vertus Sacerdotales. Par 
Mgr. Lelong. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
7 fr. 50. 

There is no dearth of books on 
the priestly life and priestly virtue. 
All American priests have read and 
reread many of them — Cardinal 
Manning, Cardinal Gibbons, Car- 
dinal Vaughan, Keating, Elliott, 
O'Donnell, Oakley. But, to borrow 
the slogan of the subway guard, 
who is also a battering-ram, “There 
is always room for more.” Here is 
a recent one in French. It has all 
the characteristics of the better 
class of French devotional lit- 
erature: order, succinctness, lucid- 
ity. One might, perhaps, be glad to 
have a little more fire on certain 
pages, a good deal more of original- 
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ity and imagination, and, even at 
the expense of logical development, 
less evidence of the quis, quid, ubi, 
quibus auziliis, etc., always peeping 
above the surface. But one cannot 
have everything, and, in the long 
run, the normal French custom in 
books of this kind is best: solid 
rather than imaginative, compre- 
hensive rather than “inspirational.” 

For example: The book begins 
with a preliminary chapter on 
priestly virtue in general, and then, 
in just as rigid order as if it were a 
moral theology, Faith, Hope, Char- 
ity; after the theological virtues, the 
cardinal virtues; after them the 
evangelical counsels, and so on; 
and at the close of the 400-page 
volume, a good analytical table. 
This is what is meant by the “best 
French tradition.” 

It is good to see that the author 
certainly inculcates a more rugged 
and manly kind of virtue than that 
which characterizes the “sacristy 
priest,” whom some critics think to 
be typical of the French clergy. 
Mgr. Lelong is also of a kindly 
spirit. Priests who dislike, in their 
spiritual reading and in their an- 
nual retreat, the severity of the 
selva, but who at the same time be- 
lieve that a priest must be a “he- 
man” (in the good sense of that 
word, if it have a good sense), will 
be glad to read and reread this se- 
ries of conferences. 

One question will obtrude itself: 
this volume, Le Saint Prétre, is 
really a good portrait of the French 
clergy as a whole, and since we 
have always been taught to believe 
the adage, sicut sacerdos, sic popu- 
lus, why is Catholicity so ineffectual 
amongst millions of French people? 
As Fr. Valuy, S.J., said, many years 
ago, in his Guide for Priests, 
“Twenty thousand [now fifty thou- 
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sand] priests” (and such priests!) 
“in France, yet Christianity lan- 
guishes in France. 
mystery.” 


There is the 


Sacred Poems. By M. S. Pine. 
Washington, D. C.: Georgetown 
Visitation Convent. $2.50. 

The name given on the title-page 
of this volume of poems is a press 
name. The author is a sister in 
the Georgetown Visitation Convent, 
a golden Jubilarian: the Convent it- 
self celebrated its centenary within 
a year. Readers of this magazine 
will recognize many of the poems, 
and the Paulist Fathers are several 
times named in them. The verses 
are singularly artless, and yet fol- 
low all metrical rules. They are 
spontaneous utterances indeed of a 
poetical yet prayerful nature. This 
Visitandine nun has for a long life 
been devoted to labors of love in 
the instruction of youth, elevated 
in spirit and yet strenuous in ac- 
tion. These lines were now and 
again distributed among her Sisters 
and her other dear friends, receiv- 
ing from them the applause of cul- 
tivated taste. 

Many appeared in various devout 
journals, and proved very welcome 
to the Catholic public. They are 
now published in book form, and 
dedicated to St. Francis de Sales, 
the patron of all Christians, the 
sweetest of all our modern saints, 
and the universal model of priests 
and prelates; a saint whose books 
are the treasury of all teachers of 
holy love, and the inspiration of 
many poets. 

The author has distributed her 
compositions under the heads of the 
virtues and tasks of a pious life; 
this feature of the book makes it 
admirably adapted to meditative 
uses. We venture to suggest to 
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those who preach retreats and give 
spiritual conferences that the 
poems will serve to communicate 
an atmosphere appropriate to such 
occupations. 

Allow us to quote one instance: 


ABANDONMENT. 
I worked a garden choked with 
weed and thorn; 
Its owner, Care, 
Was my task-master there. 
As sore I wept, entangled, one drear 
morn, 
I sudden leant 
Upon Abandonment, 
Who, smiling, led me from that 
copse forlorn, 
Across a rill 
Of waters sweet, God’s Will, 
Unto an Eden, like a soul new-born. 
W. E. 


Shorter Notices—The Forgotten 
Paraclete (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.35), a translation of Le 
Divin Méconnu, of Mgr. Landrieux, 
Bishop of Dijon, is an admirable, 
comprehensive, and appealing ex- 
position of Catholic teaching rela- 
tive to the Holy Ghost. It cannot 
fail of the purpose that inspired it: 
to awaken devotion to Him, Who is 
so strangely forgotten even by de- 
vout Christians. Ardent in propa- 
gating minor devotions, they are 
seemingly ignorant of the great real- 
ities of the supernatural life. A 
preliminary word on the Trinity is 
followed by a study of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church and in the soul, 
and of the basic doctrine of grace 
and its tremendous consequences. 
Chapters on the infused virtues 
naturally follow, and the treatise 
closes with a clear and invaluable 
practical analysis of each of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost and their in- 
estimable value to the soul in the 
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work of its sanctification. Father 
Doyle has succeeded admirably in 
his attempt to write a lively, pop- 
ular treatise on The Wonderful 
Sacraments (Benziger Bros. $1.25). 
Without any pretentious array of 
scholarship, he puts in simplest 
fashion the teaching of the Bible, 
and divine tradition on the sacra- 
ments in general (Part I.) and in 
particular (Part II.). We recom- 
mend it highly to the people in the 
pews, to the children in the schools, 
and especially to non-Catholic in- 
quirers studying the Catholic 
claims. Father McDonough has 
rendered a signal service to parish 
priests in giving them his Three- 
Minute Homilies (Benziger Bros. 
$2.00); there are over a hundred of 
them, one for each Sunday and Holy 
Day, and for every feast of the first 
and second class. The Gospel of 
the day precedes each sermon. In 
Father Whelan’s Sermons (Ben- 
ziger Bros. 


$2.00) each particular 
one is a mine of information on the 
subject treated, not only by reason 
of the author’s own ideas, but be- 
cause of his copious use of Holy 
Scripture, the Fathers, and modern 


writers. The Lives of the Brethren 
of the Order of Preachers (Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.00) bring to our 
minds as a matter of course The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis, but 
they suffer much in the comparison. 
Compared with the simple, inim- 
itable beauty of the Fioretti, these 
dreary, impossible, and prolix leg- 
ends tire even the most well-dis- 
posed reader. They are, however, 
an inexhaustible mine to the his- 
torian, for they give him a clear in- 
sight into the early history of the 
Dominican Friars—their life, their 
problems, their tendencies, their di- 
visions, their different viewpoints. 
As Dom Bede Jarrett says in his 
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preface, “It is a document of con- 
temporary value. It will never 
grow old. In an austere way it is a 
classic.” St. Gregory the Great, by 
Abbot Snow, revised by Dom Roger 
Hudleston (Benziger Bros. 2d ed. 
$2.75), is not a biography in the 
ordinary sense of the term. As the 
preface puts it: “It is neither crit- 
ical nor antiquarian, neither ascet- 
ical nor controversial; it does not 
even observe chronological _ se- 
quence. It is simply an attempt to 
collect together sufficient material 
from his own letters and from his 
biographers to enable the reader to 
form an estimate of the work and 
character of the Great Pontiff.” 
How George Edwards “Scrapped” 
Religion, by Rev. Simon FitzSimons 
(Boston: The Stratford Co. $2.50), 
tells in a graphic manner how a 
young university professor, bewil- 
dered by modern scientific problems 
of evolution, lost his faith, and how 
he regained it before the end by 
God’s special grace. It is a novel, 
as the author frankly states, with 
a purpose. It will prove invaluable 
to Catholic boys studying at the sec- 
ular universities who are worried at 
times by the irreligious vaporings 
of modern evolutionary monists. 
Why Jews Become Catholics, by 
Rosalie Marie Levy (Published by 
the Author, 14 East 29th Street, 
New York City). Miss Rosalie 
Marie Levy, a convert from Juda- 
ism, is well known by her book, 
The Heavenly Road, which was 
written to prove the fulfillment of 
the Old Testament prophecies in 
the Messiah, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The present volume contains over 
forty brief biographies, compiled by 
the author to show why these Jews 
embraced the Catholic faith, and to 
point out the means God employed 
in bringing them into the Church's 
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fold. Its aim is to encourage and 
to enlighten those of the Jewish 
faith who may be seeking the truth. 
It may be specially recommended 
to those who have never permitted 
themselves to hope for any consid- 
erable movement of Jews to Cathol- 
icism. 

The latest work of Mother St. 
Paul, entitled Societas Christi 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00), an eight day’s retreat 
founded on the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, and redolent of his 
spirit, was written by request as the 
author tells us in her foreword, 
principally for those who have to 
make their retreat alone, for those 
who like to steep themselves in the 
Exercises outside of retreat times, 
and for the convents which have to 
provide retreats for their subjects 
irrespective of the annual retreat. 
In her development, Mother St. Paul 
displays the keen spiritual insight, 


the practical common sense and the 
freshness of style that mark her de- 


votional books. Father Rickaby 
has written the preface. 

Little Cords, by Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S.J. (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.25.) These brief 
but suggestive essays are well 
named. These “little cords” (John 
ii. 15) are not woven into a scourge 
to lash us out of God’s temple, but 
“are the gentle strokes of dishev- 
eled strands directed at blemishes 
which lessen the shining glory of 
His House.” The genial writer 
takes the people of to-day to task 
for their pride, ingratitude, prej- 
udice, irreverence, sex-conscious- 
ness, false sentiment, lack of humor, 
and pseudo-science; on the other 
hand, he gently inculcates lessons 
of self-denial, humility, faith, grati- 
tude, kindliness, the love of God 
and of the brethren. 
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New editions of books recently 
reviewed in these pages, include 
Father Lord’s Our Nuns and Hymns 
of the Breviary and Missal, by Rev. 
Matthew Britt (Benziger Bros. $3.00 
each), Maria Chapdelaine, by Louis 
Hémon (The Macmillan Co. $2.50), 
The Life of Cornelia Connolly 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50), 
and also a new edition of that old 
favorite, Espiritu Santo, by Henri- 
etta Dana Skinner, which may now 
be obtained in the Kenedy popular 
priced series of Catholic novels at 
$1.25. 


Foreign Publications—L’An Pro- 
chain a4 Jérusalem! by Jéréme and 
Jean Tharaud (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 7fr. 50). The Tharaud 
brothers bring to this discussion of 
the problems of Zionism their gift 
of brilliant description, which 
makes one think often of Pierre 
Loti, but which is gayer than Loti, 
less perfect and conscientious than 
Loti, and inclined to wander off 
now and then into a grotesque ex- 
uberance which these incorrigible 
wanderers have caught somewhere 
a long way off from France. It would 
be easy, if it were worth while, to 
quarrel with many of the conclu- 
sions, but we do not read these fas- 
cinating impressionists for conclu- 
sions. “Next year, in Jerusalem!” 
has voiced the Jewish nostalgia for 
the Holy City since the Babylonian 
exile. A foolish longing for the im- 
possible, say the Tharauds, but the 
source of so much strength, and 
heroism, and beauty that we can- 
not regret its presence in millions of 
Jewish hearts. As to readableness, 
this is one of the most absorbing 
books on Palestine ever written. 

La Recherche d'une Premiére 
Vérité, by Jules Lequier (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 25fr.). All edu- 
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cated Frenchmen of the last genera- 
tion knew something of the neo- 
Kantian philosopher Charles Re- 
nouvier, and all men of education 
everywhere know something of the 
great American pragmatist William 
James. Very few, even of French- 
men, ever knew much of the mer- 
curial Breton professor, Jules Le- 
quier. Yet without Lequier, it is 
probable that neither Renouvier nor 
James could ever have reached the 
goal that he did. The brilliant 
fragments which constitute poor 
Lequier’s written remains were 
printed (to the number of only 120 
copies) for private circulation in 
1865, and have just been reprinted 
for the first time, with an introduc- 
tion by Renouvier, and a sympa- 
thetic biography by L. Dugas. God 
has made us free, says the cheerful 
Bergsonian LeRoy, to be determin- 
ists if we choose. Lequier was not 
cheerful, for God seemed to have 
burdened him with a message which 
he never succeeded in delivering. 
He seemed constantly crying of his 
his work, in the words of Jesus 
Himself, “How am I straitened until 
it be accomplished!” But as with 
the Savior, though his immediate 
influence seemed relatively small, 
his disciples still carry it on. 

The Abbé Cristiani, professor of 
history at the University of Lyons, 
has written a new life of Le Bien- 
heureux Pierre Canisius (Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre. 4/fr. 50) for the 
well-known French series, “Les 
Saints.” Although over a score of 
lives of this great Jesuit leader of 
the Counter-Reformation have been 
written, he is comparatively un- 
known outside of a few learned 
circles. The Abbé Cristiani, there- 
fore, has done well to give us a pop- 
ular biography, which we trust will 
soon be translated into English. In 
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a dozen chapters he affords us a 
very good insight into Canisius’s 
manifold activities as teacher, cate- 
chist, missionary, writer, diplomat, 
and founder of scores of colleges 
and universities. Canisius did more 
than any other man in Germany 
and Austria to counteract the evil 
effects of the Reformation, and to 
correct the abuses and evils which 
needed reform within the Church 
itself. Four years ago the Abbé 
Dedieu described the political his- 
tory of French Protestantism from 
the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV. In Histoire Politique 
des Protestants Francais (Lecoffre. 
2 vols. 25fr.) he continues his 
study, taking us through the reigns 
of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. down 
to the French Revolution. It is a 
scholarly, well-elaborated treatise, 
drawn solely from original sources, 
and discussed for the first time by 


a non-partisan, Catholic writer. A 
closing chapter shows how French 
Protestantism prepared the way for 
the French Revolution. 


La_ Sibylle, by Th. Zielinski 
(Paris: F. Rieder et Cie. 4 fr. 50), 
a professor of the University of 
Warsaw, maintains the oft dis- 
proved thesis that Christianity bor- 
rowed all its dogmas and religious 
rites from paganism. It forms one 
of a series of rationalistic tracts 
which are being palmed off upon 
the French public by the anticler- 
icals of Paris. The book is poorly 
written and poorly put together. It 
abounds in arbitrary statements; it 
furnishes no proofs whatsoever of 
its thesis. 

La Querelle Janséniste (Paris: P. 
Téqui. 8fr.), by Abbé Bournet, 1s 
an interesting résumé of the history 
of Jansenism written for the 
author’s pupils at the seminary of 
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Versailles. It consists mainly of 
excerpts from classical works on 
the subject—nothing but the thread 
that binds them together is the 
author’s own. The Méditations sur 
les Saints Ordres (Téqui. 1 fr. 50) 
and Sermons (6fr.), by Henri Per- 
reyve, are reprints of old works 
conspicuous for unction and rhet- 
oric. 

Précieux Trésors des Indulgences, 
by J. Lacau, S.J. (Turin: Marietti. 
9fr. 50), is a short, clear, and sub- 
stantial manual on indulgences, in 
which the author gives us first the 
theological and canonical doctrine, 
then the most common indulgences, 
together with their respective for- 
mule, finely a selection of prayers 
and private practices. The work is 
scholarly, pious, and eminently 
practical. The Abbé Misserey has 
translated into French the well- 
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known treatise of Father Fanfani 
on Le Droit des Religieuses selon le 
Code de Droit Canonique (Marietti. 
14fr.). The volume is a complete 
summary of all the laws affecting 
women religious, whether they be- 
long to Orders or Congregations. 
Prelectiones Biblicz. Vol. 1. Novum 
Testamentum (Marietti. 35 lire) is 
a commentary on the Gospels in- 
tended for school use. Father 
Simon, C.SS.R., has made good use 
of the works of his predecessors— 
Catholic, Protestant, and rationalist, 
so that the work is abreast of mod- 
ern scholarship. 

Auz Incroyants la Foi Catholique, 
by Jean-Léon Barat (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 6/fr.), sets forth the 
positive proofs of the divinity of 
the Catholic religion. It is novel in 


its presentation, but not altogether 
a convincing work. 
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